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PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME 


This volume covers eighteen eventful years in the history 
of India of which the dominating theme is the groat Afghan- 
Maratha contest for the lordship of Delhi, followed by the 
abrupt rise and still more abrupt fall of the Jat kingdom of 
Bhamtpur within the space of a decade only. This period 
witnessed the deposition and blinding of one Emperor, the 
murder of another, the twelve years’ banishment from capital 
and power of a third, and the ten months’ reign of yet 
another crowned puppet in Delhi. Horror is piled upon 
horror almost throughout the epoch; but at its end the worst 
is over and we begin to emerge into light The Sikhs have 
. 42 ^w established their rule over much of the Pan jab and given 
to the people of that province internal security and the 
promotion of agriculture in a degree unknown for sixty years 
past. At the opposite corner of India, — in Bengal, Bihar and 
Oudh up to Allahabad, British peace has been established, 
pid trade, industry and tillage are on the threshhold of an 
unprecedented revival after the unbroken anarchy of one 
full generation and appalling natural calamities. Soon the 
indigenous culture which had been quenched in blood in the 
capital cities of the empire was to revive and Indo-Persian 
historical literature to take a new birth under alien patronage 
at Allahabad and Benares, Patna and Calcutta, WLea Shah 
Alam II first rode into the capital of his fathers m the 6th 
of Jaauary 1772,— the point at which this volume ends>— we 
are within three months of the beginning of to governorship 
of Warren Hastings, the creator of British India. 



IV 


The many dark corners in the history of this period have 
been lighted up by the profusion of Marathi records and 
several contemporary Persian works here used for the first 
time. Material in the European languages, English and 
French, the work of actual actors in the Indian scene, here 
grows increasingly important, and just after the close of this 
volume takes the first place among our sources of information, 
while the recently printed Marathi records come up close 
beliind. The problems of the Delhi empire now (1772) 
change their character and the historian stands at the dawn, 
a misty dawn, I admit, — of a new age of which the noontide 
splendour was to be seen in the 19th century. 

Darjiling, 'Jadiinath Sarkar 

September, 19B4 
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P. viii, 1. 1, for r ir‘ll it mrr/ I t(4l it, it. 

M ix, a Persian ehrouolotty of Delhi 

from IT.'iS to (my IVIS I, ami Tarikhri-Mahahat 
Jawj^ Br, ^lus. MS. add. 27. 2)1 (>. 

„ 1. Iss, for Ahu..,Hu>ain mol rmam-ud-din. 

„ 18, lest line, is Persia „ in Persia. 

ill), 1, 19, „ tappe-'olivision „ 12 m. n. of Nya 

Dumka. 

Pio, L17^ „ thns „ this. 

I „ xVzuddaxiiah „ Azd-ud-dauiah. 
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214, L 19, for such a Panipat rend such as Panipat. 
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245. 1. 22, The dates of the two liattles require further study. 

25(1, 1. 15, for 1734 tcahI 1735. 

252, add to f //., Baji Rao visited the Water 
Palace on 4 Fob. \Uo\k‘mL] 

267, L 1 4 to 19, omit At the closii Ac. to operations. 

269, L 13 A: 16, for Pilaji read the Maratha general. 

283, f n,, „ about 1835 read in 1841 

29f), L 25, „ his diwan „ Sindhia’s diwan. 

295, add to f n., except Raj wade vi, pp. 291-2 and 
648-9, and Purand Daft.^ i. 185 anil 196. 

296, I, 12, for 1747 read 1748. 

309, I. 14, oniif his local agent. 

319,19, far 1754 root Oct 1753. 

368. 1. 17, add Purand DafU i. 228. 

381, ]. 18 for resisting read resting 

401. 1. 21 „ paying Ac. „ promising 7 lakhs. 

424.1. 22-23, „ to bring- restore ,, for bringing... 

restoring 

•425, 1. 9, „ bread grow „ beard grow. 

440, 1. 18-19 „ If we Ac. to „ All evidence agrees 

murdered, in pointing out that 

June 1737 „ Feb. 1736 [Ashub, 

i. 364] 
of .the dead. 
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FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

CHAPTER XIII 

Reign of Alamgik II— A General Survey 
§ L ClmrMter of Emperor Alamgir II. 

The successor of Ahmad Shah on the throne of Delhi 
TOS an old man of fifty-five. He was the youngest son of 
the Emperor Muiz-ud-din Jahandar Shah, and therefore 
a grandson of Shah Alam I. Born at Multan on June 6, 
1699, he had lost his father at the age of fourteen, in the 
dvil war which gave the crown to Parrukhsiyar. Since 
then he had passed his days in poverty and neglect, 
mewed up in the rooms of the "Emperors’ grandsons” 
ideorhi-i-mlatin) within the Delhi fort He had been 
•denied any opportunity for learning war or administra- 
tion, or acquiring practical experience of the open outer 
world, but had wisely guarded himself from vice 
•devoting his time to study and meditatioiu 
chosen for his ideal the Emperor Aurangzib (Alwa^ ij, 
whose title he adopted on ascending the throne. Like 
Aasar^zib be loved to read books oa ^ 

■ ehafflaed the usual. diversions of K>yaityj,.sac«' as dams©; 
and song. Like Autaogzib^ too, he atide it a poiat le 
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say his five daily prayers in the outer palace mosque 
and the Friday afternoon prayer in full congregation 
in the Jama^ Masjid of the capital. He knew by rote 
the administrative rules and practice of the great 
Aurangzib, and his aim was to follow these to the letter.., 
Condemning the slack and undignified conduct of his 
two immediate predecessors^ — who used to sit in an open 
sedan chair held up on men^s shoulders when granting* 
audiences^, — Alamgir II laid it down that he would 
hold only regular day^bars seated on the imperial throne 
in the Hall of Audience. Imitating the strenuous life 
of Aurangzib^ he used to read all petitions, and even 
passports, and sign the orders on them. [TALA 
Mux^ 98 .] 

A renewal of the first Alamgir^s policy of temple 
destruction and levy of poll-tax on ^the infidels^ was 
rendered impossible by the Maratha grip* on the throat 
of his namesake, but the Islamic ^heretics^ did not 
escape so easily. The Shias form a very small minority 
among the Indian Muhammadans and they had now na 
protector at Court. Their former leader Safdar Jang 
had been the mortal enemy of the all-powerful new 

♦ On 25 Oct. 1754, tbe Emperor wued orders abolisMag tke 
taxes on Hindu pilgrims at Gaya and Eurafedbetra* [DC.l 

tonsferred them to the Peshwa, who appointed his Delhi 
agent Damodar M. Hingito^ as his tax-coltotor t Feh 

1755. [RajwacU-«vi. 328. J But Benares and Allahabad w» uhd®r 
the control of tne subahdar of Ondh^ who dung to leff* at ^ 
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wit/ir Imad-ul-miilk, It was by beating the big drum of 
Sunni orthodoxy that Imad had been able to rally the 
Ruhelas and Badakhnhxii to his standard and overthrow 
the Shia influence which had dominated the imperial 
Court since 1743. He now took his I'cvenge on the 
defeated sect by reviving Aurangrib^s regulation againgt 
Shia processions in ^Inharram. The news of Safdar 
Jang^s death reached Delhi on llth 17§4^ and 

nine days later (on #ie 3rd of Muhamin} iftds dearoe of 
prohibition was issued, ^^Since the reign of ParrmkWjiia^,. 
by reason of the ri&e of Shia umara^ the practice of 
making tombs of the Imams, which had been forbidden 
by the former Sunni Emperors, was revived, till it 
reached the extreme point of display. In every lane 
and market-place countless stages were bnEt 
kettle-drams beaten, ■ The Emperor Alamgir II 
the making of the tombs of the Imams and stages. But 
the practice bad been going on for 40 ywi and could 
not be stopped.^' [IFAiSS. 257>'“2ba,] 

But unlike Aurangzib, his great-grandson had 
no contact with the soldiery, no love for outdoor 
exercises, such as marching, reviewing troops^ 
even hunting. His age and the sedentiuiy 
ol 5h years made it impossible for bto , 

Uki^ to a strenuous life of activity all of a mMm, 
imd he remained a bookworm immured in his closet or 
liarem. The second Alamgir fell short of bis illustiioug 
namesake in anO'lher signal roipeet. Alamgir X 
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Sayyid Brothers. It was not the case that he had 
no army or treasure. His own Badakhshi brigade (over 
12,000 in number) were the best fighting force in the 
empire in that age, if only they could be punctually 
paid and worthily led \ and he had, in addition, the 
Maratha myriads at his beck and call. His parsimonious 
father^s hoarded treasure was worth a kror or more, 
and by enforcing order and good government in the 
provinces round the capital, the new wazir could in a 
few years have ensured the regular and full flow of 
revenue from them to the central exchequer for meeting 
the daily expenses of the State. But Imad had neither 
Ae capacity nor the character required in the regenerator 
of a fallen State, and during his five-and-a-half years^ 
dictatorship the Delhi empire drifted on to ruin beyond 
hope of recovery. He was personally incapable, and 
his pride and selfishness would not allow others to 
rei^re the monarchy. 

There has never been a wazir of Delhi whose rule 
Was so bOTen of good result and so full of misery to him* 
self and to the empire, to his friends and foes alike, as 
Imid-ul-mulk’s. His nominal master Alamgir II was a 
mere shadow, never daring to assert his own will or 
express his own judgment, but leaving everything 
to his wazir^s discretion even more absolutdy than 
Famikhsiyar or Muhammad Shah had done to the 
Sayyid Brothers^ But Imad^s whole reign — for that is 
the correct description of his chancellorship — was 
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laaarked by utter futility, public misfortune and adniink- 
trative breakdown. His violent seizure of the wazir’s 
office brought him no glory, strength, or even security. 
He was subjected to the grossest humiliation ever borne 
by any wazir, having been dragged through the streets 
of Panipat by his own soldiers (May, 1753) and seen the 
Women of Ms harem outraged and exposed to the public 
gaze by the brutal Etihelas (August 1757*) 

The highest officer of the empire, he ever lived oa 
a b^d of thorns. After his accession to office, Ms tet 
fear sprang from his deposed predecessor. Intimm-ud- 
daulah had been robbed of the wazirate, but had not 
been crushed. He continued to live in the Delhi 
mansion of his father and grandfather (each the premier 
peer of the realm in his time), defending it like a 
castle with a garrison of IlOO soldiers within ; and when- 
ever the two wazirs, past and present, rode out into th^ 
streets in the same hour, their armed retainers scowled at 
each other like the Montagues and Capulets in the streets 
of Verona, and a clash between the two parties seemed 
imminent Such an ever-present enemy might overthrow 
Imid any day by joining some powerful ally and 
securing the Emperor’s blessing on his enterprise, file 
Maratha alliance had been bought by Imid at a ruinous 
.price,, but he could not, by reason of Ms frequent default 
of payment, count upon their support, and he was on 
two occasions so unwise m to embatk on a futile apii- 
MfflPatha policy, ffie other elements of powp^lpifc# 
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State were Suraj Mal^ Shuja-ud-daulah and Najib Elan. 
The jSrst of these Imad had antagonized by trying 
to wreak vengeance on him for his support of Safdar 
Jang in the civil war of 1753. Shuja hankered after 
his late father^s wazirate with no less intensity of 
desire and far greater strength of resources than 
and he had a hereditary friend in Suraj Mai. Najih 
had been Imad’s retainer since the war with Safdar 
Jang, but the upstart Riihela had insulted and bullied 
the wazir and publicly flouted his authority even before 
1757, when Abdali made this Indo-Afghan chief his 
supreme agent at Delhi. Najib also usurped the 
waziris ja/jirs and the Emperoris Crownlands in 
Saharanpur and Mirat in defiance of the Delhi Govern- 
ment. After Abdali^s retreat in April 1757, Najib 
became the foremost Muslim potentate in Northern 
India and used to overshadow the oflScial wazir in the 
Ddki Government. He subjected Imad to a humiliation 
winch the meanest Indian would resent to the end of 
his days, by violating his seraglio during his absence. 

The tragedy of Imad^s wazirship in the midst of 
hostile forces beyond his control, was deepened by his 
Want of politick foresight and absence of a wise diplo- 
lUatio policy. He had originally since June, 17 54)^ 
dung like a helpless infant to the breast of the 
Mara&as, but Deccani armed aid was a very costly' 
thiug, 13 lakhs a year being payable for every 6,000 
^diers posted in Ddhi,’-*-“While Imad^s administrative 
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incapacity and military impotence prevented the regnlar 
paymeiit of the ca^h iiexuH on which alone Maratha 
frierukhip depended. His changes of alliance were 
equally ill-judged and ill-timed^ and in their result left 
him weaker than before. Through weakness of will 
or error of judgment he agreed to Abdalfs project of 
ousting the Marathas from the Doab and Shmja lErom 
his two subahs (April-June, 175?,) This drew Sha|% 
Suraj Mai and the Marathas together^ and left 
utterly friendless during the absence of AbdaE from 
India. Worst of all, he offended the dread master of 
the Durrani legions more than once. 


§ B. Imad\s policy and nammeriis till 1758, 

We shall here trace in outline the devious courie 
of Iniad B policy during the reign of Alamgir II. For 
the first seven months after that monarch^B accesriofi, 
Imad^s preoccupation was to raise the fabulous subtidy 
so heedlessly promised to tiie Marathas livhcn 
their arms to place him on the wazirate. An agreemcist 
was at last patched up and by Februjoy 1755 tibs 
Maratha hordes marched away from the I>eltt, 
to iheir southern homes. The next few if. 65 

tiae wazir making an effort to reconqwr ife’ eounfccy . 
norA of Delhi from i^bel usorpej^^ but tte , 

'iu the ba#, fej.his Ac 

and consequent disbandm®©! trf ill Turki aoMiciy 
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^(May 1765.) On Ms return to DelM from this iuglori- 
‘ oils and barren expedition, Imad was harassed by 
suspected palace-intrigues for overthrowing him and 
making Shuja wazir (June), the repeated open defiances 
of his authority by Najib, and the eternal bankruptcy 
of the State- His military and financial helplessnesB 
kept him quiescent throughout the second half of this 
year. 

In March 1756 he undertook the ill-judged Panjab 
adventure which ultimately drew down upon his head 
the wrath of Abdali in January next. In the second 
half of the year (July-September 1756), the wazir 
planned an attack upon the trans-Ganges Afghans of 
Hohilkhand and Shuja-ud-daulah, but his utter lack of 
money and the mutiny of his starving soldiery fore- 
doomed the attempt to failure from the outset. In 
October 1756 came the Durrani conquest of the Pan jab 
and in January 1757 the invader^s occupation of Delhi 
which subjected Imad to dismissal, spoliation and public 
humiliation at the hands of the Afghan king. But he 
bought the patronage of the Durrani wazir Shah 
Wall Elan and was restored to his office. He was, 
however, too weak to disobey Abdalfs order to 
accompany two Shahzadas of Delhi and march for the 
conquest of the Mara^a possessions in the Doab and 
the refractory 8hupi-ud--dau]ah^s provinces, and 
if successful in fhis expedition to conquer 
.Bengal and Bihar afterwards. Yain delusion f His 
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ambitious programme was to be carried out with the 
aid of Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad, a lame 
invalid who could move about only in a litter and who 
had not money and clansmen enough to oppose even 
5^000 Maratha light horse. When in the middle of 
June 1757 fresh Maratha hordes poured into tiie Do^b, 
the wa^r^s expedition at once collapsed i his Btoga^i. 
and trans-^Ganges Af^an allies hastened th^ 

homes, his escort of mercenaries under Jan^Siir 
left him to exact the promised peace contribution from 
the Oudh ruler, and ImSd with bis two Shah£ada 
puppets had to beat a hurried retreat towards Delhi 
{July.) 

There was no help for him but to make it up with 
the Marathas ; he sent diwan Nagar Mai to the Maratha 
eamp to buy their pardon and alliance at any price, Mid 
some days later personally visited Baghunath Eao 
Delhi (11 August) to cement an alliance for oustiug 
Najib from power. This open reversal of the poli<^ 
laid down by Abdali and accepted by Imad made tibe 
breach between* him and Najib complete. Tte BAA 
at once took ferocious vengeance on Imid^a unolPasiit^ 
wives and daughters who were within his reach iu 
Delhi mansion,^ and after this ^ outrage thire emtld never 
"be frieU'dihip between ImSd and Najib. In 
1757 fie Mamthae' enforced the evacudicm of 3MW 
by, Saj& aad appobrldl Ahm^ Banp.ih impmid Fiay- 
master General idee 2fa|ib>‘ but Buhela eMef rifei®4 
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to Ms owa jagirs in the upper Doab with all his troops 
and property and remained a potent source of danger 
ever after, Imad^s new ally^ Ahmad Bangash^ was 
more dead than alive, and the empire and the imperial 
family passed helplessly under Maratha control. Ilro^; 
August 1757 to May 1758 large Maratha armies haltftl 
in Hindustaa and established their nominee at LaiiOr;. 
but in the middle of June they withdrew from Northern 
India. 


§ 4. Imad iimis against Shah Alam and 
Alamgir IL His dotmfalL 

Meantime, like the abortive expedition of the two 
Shohmdas into the Doab in the east, two other attempts 
to restore imperial authority and collect revenue in the 
Bohtak-Mewat region in the west, under princes 
Shah Alam (June 1757 — June 1758) and Ali Jah 
(July — August 1757), had ended in total failure. Indeed, 
Imad^s selfish ambition would not allow any prince the 
chance of recovering a province and thus acquiring 
wealth, anued strength, and public prestige 5 he coerced 
the tame Emperor into starving and thwarting their 
And his hostili^ to the eldest and ablest 
of the Emperoris sons, Ali Gauhar (Emperor Shah Alam 
11 of tike next reign) feoke out in an attack on that 
'.pittae' DAi., mansion on 19 May 1758* , , But 
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the latter boldly cut hiB way out, took shalter with a 
Maratha general Vithal Shivdev for gome time, and 
when Vithal left him to join Raghuaath, Ali Gmuhar 
went into the wilderncBs in utter destitution and ’ help- 
lessneBS. By way of the trans-Gangea Ruhela homos 
he reached Lucknow on 2 January 1759 and with 
Shuja^s help tried to conquer the province of Bihar, 
But tiie English defence of the master of Patiaa aad tini 
Emperor’s official disavowal of Ali Gauhar’t 
(dictated by the wazir) doomed the piirn^’s aitempis 
to utter failure. 

About May 1758, Imad was foolish enough to 
renew his dream of an anti-Maratha coalition, of which 
we get the only details in the Maratiii State-|mpcri 
recently published. It ended in nothing. The 'mfM 
next (1 August— 22 November 1758) led m expedition 
into the Rewari-Hisar region, dragging the sick 
Emperor with himself, in order to chaBC away AH 
Gauhar and thereafter to plunder villages and exact 
revenue. [TALS, 182a, 18Sa,\ 

When in January 1759 the Maratiia hosts rMmm^ 
to Delhi under Dattaji Sindhia, Imad kept aloof 
them and shut the gates of Delhi in their faces, p^ing 
the capital in a of siege. The Bfarathas 
their dtrect rule over Labor (April-June)> plunder^ 
the upp-er Doab in Nafib’s hands, and broke with Iwmi 
,fey ■ demanding an impotsible ransom for Delhi SO' 
Imad shut himidlf up within the walk of Delhi 
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out this year and gave Dattaji no support in his invest- 
ment of Najib at Shukartal (July-November.) He even 
planned to play off Malhar against Dattaji^ preferring 
the polite and accommodating spirit of the former to the 
brusque and exacting manners of the latter. Hk 
administrative failure and daily increasing poverty 
impotence and humiliation through insolvency^ drove 
him mad^ and when he learnt that his sole remaining 
hope the Marathas had failed to crush JSTajib after five ^ 
months of exertion and had also lost the Panjab, and 
that Abdali was coming again, he in utter desperation 
murdered his master Alamgir 11 (29 November 1759.) 

The reign ended and with it Imadk office as wazir, 
though he desperately clung to the name for some 
years after. 


§ 5. Raghunath Rao^s doings in Hindustan^ 
1754-1755. 

We shall next follow the doings of the Marathas 
during their expedition to the Delhi region at the 
commencement of this reign.* Kaghunath Rao, the 
Peshwa^s younger brother, had begun his march from 
liije Deccan with a large army in September 1750, and 
after crossing the Mukandara pass had entered Eajputana 
at the end of October. Here he moved about for the 

* 8PD. xxvii. 79 (important; itinerary), 92. TALB. 165-21a, 
DC. 
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next two months and a half, eolkctiog promkes of 
tribute from Jaipur, Kota, Bmidi and other Statens. Then 
from January 1^) to May 22, 1754 he was involved 
in war with the Jat power, especially in futile attacks 
on Dig and Kumbher. Peace having been at last made 
with the Jat liajah, the Maratha army moved on to 
Mathura (May 23.) From this place their vanguard 
under Malh.ar was sent across the rivc^r to surprise' ^ 
EmperoFs 'Camp at Sikaudrabad (wMch was .effeeirf 
on May 26.) Raghunafeh himself with the main mmf 
crossed the Jamima near Mat (10 miles north of Mathum) 
on May 25 and marched up the east bank of the river 
to Patparganj, 6 miles s. e. of Delhi, on June 1* Hera 
his presence lent support to Imad-ul-mulk in ehanging 
the Emperor and seking the warirship. Raghuaath naxi 
set himself tc realke the money promised by ImEd* 

This was no easy task, and after five months had 
been wasted in talk, only partial success was achieved. 
During the interval Raghuuath moved round the capital, 
encamping for a few weeks at different villa^i 
in the environs of Delhi, till he had eaten up the 
available provisions and exhausted the grw 
and even house-timber of each re^on. Hk 

lieutenant was Malhar Holkar, who encamped at 
some distenee from him in order to disteibute mm% 
widdy the procure on the fomge supply. Bapu 
M^Aidev Hmp.n4 the Peshwak rerident mvQj at .Delhi,, 
who resided near Sii^gh’s Obwrratory m 
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(one mile s. w. of the Ajmir gate)^ was the medium 
through whom all proposals about the Maratha oontribu- 
'tion, all complaints of aggrieved citizens and officials^ 
and all intrigues of nobles like Intizam were conducted. 
He took the men first to Malhar and then with Malhar 
to Eaghunath for final decision ; this was the procedure. 

The course of the negotiations for the military 
contribution will be detailed later along with the history 
of the events inside the capital. We shall here briefly 
follow the movements of the Maratha army outside. 
From Patpaa^anj, Eaghunath recrossed the Jamuna and 
by way of the south and west sides of Delhi, removed 
to the Shalimar garden, some 6 miles north-west 
of the Labor gate (June 17.) From this place he sent 
■ off' (23 June) Jayapa Sindhia with 4,000 Government 
troops, besides Jayapa^s own contingent, to Marwar for 
■assisting Ram Singh against Bijay Singh. In the 
northern suburbs of the city Eaghunath spent three 
months, roving from the Shalimar garden to Basai, the 
Idgah, the hermitage of Majnun faqir, and Wazirabad, 
till tihe middle of September, when he removed his camp 
to the soutbi of the city and lived there from Sep. 17 
to December S, ranging over the country from the 
Badarpur nafa, to Tughlaqabad, Kishandas^s tank, 
Isitopur (3 m w. of Humayun^s tomb), Mehrauli, 
Eampula and Chaharfei^h, When changing camp from 
tixe to the northern suburbs of Delhi 

'(Angnirt^ 81), nnmly Mmtha soldiers plundered and 
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molested the villagers on that side. Th(‘ sniferiiig 
yeomen-f armors of the .Duhiya clan (a branch (d the 4ats) 
living in dalalpar and other villages near Xarela, 
retaliated^ often surprised th(‘ foraging parties of the 
Deccaiiis^ and carried off their mares and other property. 
So, Malhar fought them, and assaulted and sacked throe 
villages, — Jalalpur, Nahra and Kahri— where their 
leaders dwelt But many innocent villages shared the 
same fate, and the booty carried off from them was 
offered by the Maratlias for sale in Delhi. ""The 
aggrieved villagers assembled under the Jharnkn wiiidow 
of the palace and complained to the Emperor, who sent 
them to the wazir, but they got no redress/' 
1 17ml 

On 12 Kov. Malhar took leave of Raghunatli near 
Badarpur and moved with Ids own troops to the south- 
west of the city,— Harin-minar, the Jinsi Topkhanab, 
Palain, and the outlet of the canal. On the 17th he 
arrived at Talkatora, where Raglnmath joined him in 
the evening, alighting near the Hauz-i-khas, in the 
Chahar Bagh garden of Nazir Fattu, while Malhar 
encamped near Shah Mardan and Haidarganj. Here 
Intizam visited them, 

§ 6. Raglmmih Rao m ihe Dank Jfe rdrmt 
from, ihe Norik. 

On 9 December Raghunath and Malhar moved from 
the shrine of Shah Mardan to Jitpur, on the west 
2 
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of the Jammm, two miles east of Badarpur. Their 
troops forded the rivers plundering the houses and men 
at the ferry and <‘vcn the Brahmans who had come to 
bathe in the sacred river. They robbed every traveller 
they met with on the way up to Patparganj (8 m. n. of 
Jitpur) and other villages on the east bank^ fought the 
imperial collector of pargana Luni, and took away 
four elephants of the. wazir which were out grazing near 
Ghaziabad. Raglumath himself crossed over at Chhalera 
(4 m. 8. of Patparganj and due east of Okhla) and 
encamped there for a fortnight. Destruction descended 
upon both the marts and the surrounding country ; the 
grain that used to come to Delhi from these places was 
cut oft, and scarcity raged in the capital.” Two of the 
Hingan<'‘ brothers were sent by the wazir to pacify 
Raghunath. On 14 December the wazir’s captaincy. 
Shahdil Khan Afghan, had a severe conflict with the 
Marathas in withdrawing his outpost from Kliurja^ 
the casualties on the two sides together mounting up to 
2,500. \TALS, 36^.| 

On 25 December Malhar came back from the east 
bank to Hauz-i-khas^ while Raghunath, who had moved 
up from Chhalera to Ghaziabad, started on the 27th by 
way of Dasna for Garh Mukteshwar, where he bathed 
in the Ganges (30 Dec.~13 Jan. 1755.) While halting 
here^ he settled the contribution of the Ruhelas, who.se 

E«^iinat3i in the Doab and return i^TALS, ; DO. 

SPfK 79. 306. 


chief maiiag(‘r lializ: Rahmat Khan had arrived on the 
opposite bank for negotiating. Raghiinath obtained a 
sum in cash and written undertakings for the balance, 
then turned south to Palwara, Basi (on the Ganges) and 
A bar (on the Ganges, 23 miles east of Bulandshahar 
city), and tinally struck due west through the Buland- 
shahar district, by way of Jahangirabad, Ladhan(^*, Utsar 
{on the Kali Nadi) and Nagah*, to the Motipur ferry 
on the plamuna, due east of Paridabad, arriving there 
on 2 February. "Everywhere his Beccanis plundered 
as they moved on. Wherever he went, if a man 
voluntarily paid something, his village was spared, 
otherwise it was looted. At his near approach, grain 
in Delhi became dearer still."' 

At Motipur Raghiinath crossed the Jamuna (8 Feb. 
1755), and by way of Badarpur and the southern side 
of Qurgaon city (14 Feb.), marched rapidly through the 
Jhajjar district, Kanaud, Narnol, Singhana and Sambhar 
to the Pushkar lake, where he arrived on 3rd March. 
Meanwhile Malhar Holkax, who with other Deccani 
generals had received on 21 Dec. robes of farewell from 
the imperial Court — 16 for the men and 6 for tiie 
ladies — had come back to Hauz-i-khas (25 Dec.) and 
thence moved tu'n Naraina, s. w. of Delhi (7 January) to 
the Rewari and Pataudi districts, levying tribute from 
the Gujar and Baluch landlords throughout the month 
of January. Early next month, being reassured by 
Raghimath^s safe return from the Doab and the recou- 
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ciliation of Intizam (a Maratha pvoUge) with the wazir, 
Malhar set out for Rajputana, and quickly reached 
Lohagarh in Shekhawati, whence he began to dun Miidho 
Singh of Jaipur for the long overdue Maratha tribute. 

Thus at the end of the first week of February 1755, the 
Delhi region was freed from the Maratha army of 
occupation and grain again became cheap in the 
imperial city. 

§ 7. Jfoy/c// ('onfrihitfiufi h'vied from Delhi 
bij Bm/hiwath Jiao, 1754, 

The first and most px'essing problem of Alamgir IFs 
reign was how to keep the wazir’s word to his Maratha 
allies. They had been induced to come to Imad^s h<Jp, 
leaving the profitable Jat enterprise in which they were 
engaged, only by the promise of a large reward, in addition 
to the subsidy already duo for their support during 
the late war against Safdar Jang. The Peshwa’s lack 
of money was daily growing more and more unbearable. 

The Jat campaign had yielded only two lakhs in cash 
after keeping the entire Maratha army of the north* 
locked up in that kingdom for over four months. In 
MalhaFs surprise of the imperial camp at Sikandrabad, 
tihe gain of the Marathas had been insignificant, a few 
elephants only, as all the other property had been 

^ At that time the monthly pay of a Maratha trooper was 
Bs. IS Bs. 1045.) Henoe, 20,000 horsemen cost 12 lakhs in 
tSii© of the Jat campaign. JSPD. xxvii. 81. \ 
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quickly seized and carried away by plunderers, especially 
tli(^ Jats, whose homes were nearer and who were present 
there in vaster numbers than the small Maratha 
contingent detaclied on this raid under Malhar. There- 
fore, after that surprise, Malliar refused to release the 
captive ladies of the imperial harem^ unless the out- 
standing dues of the Marathas were paid. Imad and 
Aqibat Mahmud stood security for this money, amount- 
ing to forty lakhs, as the only means of saving the 
honour of the imperial family. \SPD, xxi. hO, xxvii. 90.) 

The Peshwa’s instructions to his brother were to 
squeeze as much money as possible ont of the Delhi 
Government, — 75 lakhs or <at least 50 lakhs. Imad. 
on being appointed w^azir (2 June 1754), was agreeable 
to paying 25 lakhs as the customary funar for this 
high office. But Raghiinath^s insensate grec^d over- 
reached itself. After long diRCUssions, through Malhar 
Holkar he fixed the Jlaratha dues at the impossible 
figure of S2V2 lakhs, out of which forty lakhs were 
promised to be paid down and the balance after some 
time. Both parts of the undertaking were impossible 
of realization in the then condition of the Delhi empire. 
By methods which will be described later, about nine 
lakhs were actually collected and paid to the Marathas 
at the end of Sei^tember and bankers’ bills were given 
for I7V2 lakhs more, but the remaining 13V2 lakhs of the 
first moiety remained absolutely unsecured and without 
the least hope of its being provided in the near future. 
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The realization of the second moiety, 42 V 2 lakhs, w’as 
out of the question. As the resident Maratha envoy 
at Delhi wrote to his master (Oct. lTo4). “h or these 
I 3 V 2 lakhs we are daily dunning the wazir. There is 
no money in the Emperor’s house, there is not a pice 
with the wazir, their soldiers are dying of starvation, 
daggers and knives are being plied every day. In such 
a state of things we are pressing for our money. No 
cash, no jewel is available. In the last resort the wazir 
is asking us to take assignments for I 3 V 2 lakhs on the 
revenue of the lands round Delhi which were set apart 
for feeding the Emperor and the wazir.'" 

This second alternative had to be followed. On 2o 
October the Emperor issued written orders giving to 
the Marathas assignments totalling Es. 42t/2 lakhs on the 
revenue of Bengal, Barily, Bairat, Sambhar, Kora and 
some other mahals. |7>r.| But as these bills were not 
honoured, lands in the Grangetic Doab were nltimatcly 
alienated to the Marathas and the unwelcome presence 
of their predatory army removed from the environs of 
the capital, at the beginning of Febrnary 1755.* 

8. Exaction of ^noney in Delhi city, IToi. 

We shall now turn to the events within Delhi during 
the first year of this reign. The task that confronted 
Imad-ul~mulk immediately after his becoming wazir was 
to find money for paying the subsidy of 40 lakhs 


^ SriK xxTii. 89 , 90 . DC TAUK 27 . 
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promised to his Maratha supporters aud the salary nf his 
own troops and the Emperor’s artillery-guards and 
personal serv'aats, which had fallen into arrears for 
three years. But the treasury and palace-stores had been 
exhausted during the Inst reign. The first victims of 
the new sovereign’s rapacity were the brother and sister 
of the ex-Q.ueen-mother Udham Bai and their children^ 
who had been raised to princely wealth and rank during 
her son’s rule. Their jagirs were confiscated, their 
ladies were s(|uee5!:ed out of their cash and jewels, 
pressed to rev^eal the hiding places of their treasure, 
and finally driven out of the palace to live in Khaw- 
aspiira, where the widows of former sovereigns were 
lodged in poverty and neglect. The fallen warir 
Intizam-ud-daulah was similarly deprived of his jagirs 
and of such other property as lay outside his fortified 
mansion. In this way three lakhs of Rupees was 
oollected and sent from the palace, secretly at night, to 
the wazir and paid to the Marathas 10 June. 

This was a mere drop in the ocean. The immediate 
■dues of the Marathas and the imperial soldiery exce^ .'d 
one kroi\ Plans were formed for collecting this .. ige 
amount by forced contributions * from the nobles and 
the public servants. The very proposal raised a tumult 
in the capital ; the rich were too powerful to be fleeced, 
and nothing could be collected. Then Nagar Mai (the 

^ Goatribatioa from the Ddhi people: TAL^^. ITa-ltV/, 

^5, 27a, Also Da 
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diwan of CrownlancLs); in consultation with Bapu Rao 
Hingan<?^ attempted to levy the money from the traders 
and the common people of all the markets. On this 
qxiestion, Nagai" Mai and his head assistant Majlis Rai 
quarrelled and almost came to blows in the camp of 
the Marathas, but Malbar managed to pacify them. The 
wazir posted guards to control the exit from every 
rich man’s house and ordered a levy on the traders and 
artisans. The bazars were closed in protest^ thousands 
of citizens assembled und(*r the palace balcony [jlmroka)^ 
crying to the Emperor against the oppression. The 
Emperor was powerless ; he sent word to the wazir to- 
redress the wrongs but Imad would not listen to him. 
Two days passed in this way^ and then the Emperor 
threatened to starve himself to death unless justice was 
done to the people. Then the wazir withdrew his 
demand for money, and the trouble ceased for the time 
(end of June.) 

But how were the Maratha claims to be satisfied ? 
By the end of August, the wazir^s utmost effort had 
produced only P lakhs paid in cash to the Marathas and 
a promise of 17 lakhs payable from the revenue of 
Bengal and the naiar expected from the two new 
Bakhshis, — which actually yielded nothing. The 
M^athas lost patience, and ‘‘the wazir made a hot effort 
to mise money from the people of the city, the Emperor 
yielding his consent to the measure on condition of the 
poor not being touched.” The exaction at last began 
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on 7th September, under Samsum-iKWanhih (the Mir 
Bakhshi) and other officers, and the city was divi(h‘d 
among the collectors and lists made of tin* houses to be 
taxed. This attempt also ended in failure, though th(‘ 
people suffered greatly. 

“Some fools had persuaded the wazir that if only 
Rs. 2 was realized from every person, a kror would be 
yielded. But though in the actual collection Rs. 5 or 
even Ks. 10 was taken from each man, not even one lakh 
was collected, because nothing was taken from any 
person who was in any w^ay connected with the wazir, 
but only the shopkeepers and artisans were taxed ! 
Then a new collection was ordered. PVom the rich 
thousands of Rupees were demanded, but the heirs of 
the rich founders wore now beggars and could pay 
nothing. Many people were seized and beaten. A 
great tumult raged throughout I^elhi. All the grain 
marts and bazar shops were closed. Thousands of 
common people and the head merchants of the (‘it\ and 
of the marts in the suburbs assembled under the 
Emperor’s window, clamouring for justice and saying 
that they had been forced to pay three times already 
and yet another dcmatid for contribution was now being 
made... with intolerable beating.... At last on 20th 
October the wazir was induced to call oft* the levy and 
peace was restored to the citizens. \TALS* 25. | The 
forced contribution ceased, and the wazir had to satisfy 
the Marathas by alienating to them 22 villages in 
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Saharan pnr soin(‘ others from the (/rownland and 
privy purse estates. 

^ p. OfifsUiid iawlefisness and ndlilarfi 
roinJinesH in Delhi. 

This surrender of territory allayed only one evil. 
It did nothing to meet the just demands of the palace 
servants and the imperial soldiery whoso salaries had 
remained unpaid for three years. Men with arms in 
their hands and trained to act in concerted bands 
<janaot be expected to starve in silence in the midst of a 
wealthy and masterless city. Anarchy reigned in Delhi 
after Alamgir IDs accession in a worse form than before. 
The Marathas had been paid lakhs and lakhs, but the 
Mughal army could not actually get even half a raonth^s 
salary in three years, in spite of the solemn promises 
of the 'WBziVf and this fact exasperated the imperial 
soldiery beyond endurance 5 they daily plundered houses 
in the city on their own account. The powerful nobles 
put their mansions in a posture of defence^ and the 
middle class, — especially the Hindu officials and traders, 
— alone suffered. [TALS. 20/a| 

Only three weeks after the EmperoDs accession, 
the wazir’s artillerymen made a row for their pay in 
his mansion, stopping ingress and egress and dragging 
out his chief manager, Aqibat Mahmud Khan, whose 
dress they tore off. Only an order on a banker could 
pacify them (2 1 June, 1754). Imad blamed Aipbat 
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for having brought this publio humiliation on him, 
bocause that all-powerful servant used to control all 
his affairs and n^ceive and dispose of all his re\ etmo 
without his master’s knowledge. So, he <^alled Aqibat 
in the evening (of 24 June) for ti consultation, severely 
censured him, and had him stabbed to death by his 
Afghan captains. The ex-favourite’s corpse was thrown 
down on the sand-bank below the waziVs garden.* The 
f same day the captive Ahmad Shah and his mrther were 
blinded. With the approval of I mad, his rogue of a 
Kashmiri henchman A<jibat had forged a letter purport- 
ing to have been written by the ex -Emperor and sealed 
with his private seal, calling upon Intixam to rescue 
his former master from prison, take him to the Rajputs 
and with their help restor(‘ him to the Delhi throne^ 
when the wazirship would be eouf erred on Intizam 
again. After repeated pressing, the reluctant cemsent 
of Alamgir II was secured and his rival was blinded 
soon after nightfall. But the moving spring of this 
atrocious deed had himself been killed two hours before ! 
Divine justice sometimes acts with lightning spet^. 
The next day^ the other soldiers of the wazir assembled 
before his house, clamouring to be paid their htrem^ as 
the artillerymen had been. The streets were blocked 
and the city gates had to be closed on account of tlie 
crowd and tumult 

* Murdear of Aqibat Mahmud ~ TALS. 101. 

Blinding of Ahmad Shah : TALS, 99, 
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There were many similar scenes of rowdiness by the 
starving soldiery* tliroughont this reigu^ on 10 

August 1754; when half a month’s pay was promised, 
but even that pittance could not be actually paid ; on 
14 Aug.; when the High Diwan Nagar Mai was stoned 
by the Emperor’s personal servants and had to be 
carried away to safety under cover of his followers’ 
shields ; on 5 September, when the musketeers of the 
fort garrison closed both of its gates, stopping all traffic ; 
on 2 October, when the Badakhshi cavalry of the wazir 
made a violent demonstration, their officers claiming 
from the wazir’s diwan lakhs of Rupees as their due, but 
refusing to bring their troops to the muster or to render 
accounts of the rents they had already realized from 
the jagirs assigned to them in lieu of pay, and the tumult 
was pacified only by putting their in&olent commander 
Zahid Beg in prison ; on 2B October, when the 
Badakhshis again assembled, surrounded the wazir’s 
mansion, mobbed their bakhshi and dragged him out of 
his pallii^ while the wazir sneaked into the fort by a 
back door ; on 18 November, when these Mughlia troops 
again rose in lawless violence, occupying the Jama 
Masjid and the Qiidsia Masjid all the day and looting 
the bakers’ and sweetmeat-sellers’ shops, and could be 
dislodged only by opening fire upon them from the fort- 
walls with some slaughter. Their crowning act of 

♦ Eowdioess of unpaid Boidiery,— Bf?, 12/;, 18/;, 18a, 22/;, 
% 32a, 37/;, 75/;-79a. Also DC, 
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outrage was niobhing the wa^cir and dragging him on 
foot through Pauipat city on 3 May 1755, will ho 
deRcribed at the end of this chapter* 

The wajcir’s artillerymen, who had been promised 
payment in eleven days as the restilt of their clamour 
on 21 October 1754, again crowded before his mansion 
after the expiry of the terra, entered it, fought a eunuch 
who barred their path and plundered his property* One 
day they stopped the visit of Sholapuri Begara, the 
wazir\s grandmother, and insulted the wazir himself. 
“The trouble daily increased. Another day the 
mutineers entered the wazir^B mansion and carn<"d away 
the food lying cooked ready for him and his family. 
Many people^s property was looted during these* 
disorders/ 2^ December Rs. 5 per trooper and 

Re. 1 per foot-soldier, \ij\, only one week^s payj were 
granted to the fort artillery, this being the first payment 
ever made in the seven months since the Emperor’s 
accession. No other regiment got anything.’" On 23 
July 1756 we read of a similar tumult created by the 
troops of the deceased Mir Bakhshi Sanisam-iid-daulah, 
whose burial they hindered till their dues were promised. 
At the satne time the wazir s musketeers posted in the 
fort, took forcible control of it, stopped ingress and 
egress, and defied their master. Then taking some 
light pieces out of the ramparts, they planted them 
under strong pickets at many places in the city.t such 
as the Jama Masjid, and held the city gates in force. 
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The* E!n})eror was then at L’lui ; two of his wives, whom 
he had summoned from Delhi fort, could only evade 
the artilh*rvists holding the gates by walking on foot 
covered Avith common hun/as [ lik(^ servant maids) from 
their I/arn/f to outside the fort-gates ; then they crossed 
part of the road mounted on bhishtis’ bullocks and 
disguised in bliishti-women’s robes, and from the city 
went to Luni in more worthy vehicles. The Persian 
chronicler adds, ^^The Emperor was greatly delighted 
to hear of this | trick |. The shame of it was not felt by 
him. In the end the affair could not be kept a secret 
and became known to the public/’ \TALS. YGMiSf/.l 
At last on 29 August 1756, the artillerymen, 
despairing of getting their dues by any other means, 
^^absoliitely closed all the entrances into the fort So^ 
th(‘ ‘Supply of grain, meat, v(‘getables and water to the 
inmates of the palace-harem was cut off from the 
morning.... After noon they opened the back gate, 
allowing some people to come in and stopping others 
at their caprice. At last the son of Jagjivandas (the 
Delhi agent of Jagatseth of Bengal) and Balgovind 
Sahukar personally undertook to satisfy their claims, 
by Najib-ud-daulaVs mediation.... Their accounts were 
produced and their dues admitted to be for ten months 
and a few days.” Taking an advance from Balgovind, the 
Mir Atish cleared ihe dues of the men employed /ritkin 
the fort and the gates were fully opened on 12 September. 
But the artilleryists ouinde Delhi fort, under their 
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captains Ran Man and Ilarjin Singh, at not getting thoir 
own duos, mntini(‘<l and triod to block the fort-gates from 
outside. Then they were paid in part, and tin ‘ tumult 
(3eased. 7.S-7!h| The s{ck<‘tiing tale need not 

be carried any fiirtlier. 


S Id. SffffrriHjis o/‘ ///c propiv of DpHh frotn 
la/rlf.ssHPs.^ and nnarrhy^ 17^14. 

Within the capital itself the Badakhshi soldiers of the 
wa/ir plundered the houses of the rich citizens without 
fear or cheek. In August 1754, Kishanehand Snd, a 
high accounts was carried off by Baqi Reg Khan, 

a captain of this Turki corps, to Mughalpura, put to 
torture by being suspended from a beam and asked to 
pay five lakhs. He underwent this treatment for fifteen 
days, but none sought to rescue him. He ultimately 
secured his release, we know not at what price ; but on 
7 June next year his house was plundered by the 
wazir^s troops, though he contrived to escape by a 
back door.* On 14 Nov. 1754 Nagar Mai, the High 
Diwau, abandoning his own house in the city, lied for 
refuge to Bapu Hingane in Jaisinghpura. Imad sent a 
party to escheat the property of the fugitive, but the 

* TALS. 16/?, 54/; ; DC, Ho appropriated all power m 
mu&fcaufi of the JEmperor and naib diwau of khalsa, after AIxiali a 
departure in April 1757, and caused great diseontaat by trans- 
ferring the jagirs of the smaller mansabdars to the Emperor’s 
sons, for which he was umirdered in the streets, 16 April 1757. 
by some of these olfieers. 
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Marathas who had been sent to guard the house resisted 
the invad(‘rs. ¥mm Jaisiiiglipura Nagar Mai sent a 
small Maratha force to bring his family away from their 
asylum in Samsam-nd-daulah’s house. But the wa/ir^s 
Badakhshis opposed these men, slaying twelve and 
wounding many of them and taking away their arms and 
mares. Then the victors went to Nilgar Mai’s house, 
expelled the Maratha guards from it, and finally cleared 
Paharii Mai’s garden house, which was the residence of 
many Marathas, of every Deccani found there. Thus, 
not a Maratha was left within the walls of Delhi or in 
the marts around it. \TALS. Df[\ The wazir 

immediately took away Niigar dial’s two diwanships, 
but when he returned to Court a month later restored 
these offices to him. 

We read that in September 1754, the wazir ’s soldiers 
were engaged in plundering the house of every man 
whom their informers represented as well dressed and 
well fed. They seized the householder and his women 
and would release them only after the payment of a 
ransom. No redress could be had even by appealing 
to the highest authority. ^^Onc day the wazir’s Afghan 
captain Subhan Khan with his company began to loot 
the house of Hakiimat Bai, the father-in-law of the 
daughter of Thikurdas (the head assistant of the 
Boap^or’s harem su])eriatendent). Thakurdas complained 
to th6 wazir, who sent Saif-ud-din Muhammad Khan to 
stop it ; but this officer entered into a concert witli 
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Siibhiiii Khan, severely boat Hakiiiuat Ibd, and ovon 
throat(*iuMl to dishonour Tliiikurdas liliusolf, and the 
house was plundered of all its eonteids/’ j TALS. 205 

A Afuslini vietioi fare<l better. On 5 September, 
Iraad caught soiue Badakhshis in the act of robbing the 
house of the brother-in-law of Muzaffar Khan. He cut 
oif the nose of the leader of tin* gang, who happened to 
be a sergeant in the regiment of Barji Beg Khan. At 
this the other Badakhshis of the corps were displeased. 
Next day, a . the wazir was entering the foit, a 
Badakhshi musketeer fired at him from his post before 
the gate. The wazir reprimanded all the ea|)tains of 
this force. \TaLS, 

?i 11. />//;/ 'id far its hanlntpL 

The utter bankruptcy of the Government makes us 
^nly wonder that it did not collapse even earlier. All 
the provinces except Bengal had long ceased to send 
any revenue to the central Goveniment, some having 
become independent under their siibahdars and others 
having been usurped by Afghans Jats and Marathas. 
Thus, the territory still obeying the Emperor^s autiority 
was reduced to a belt round the capital, the upper 
Doab or the Mirat Division on the east and the Rohtak 
and Gurgaon districts on the west. Here, as nearest 
and most easy to control, the Emperor had originally 
reserved to himself the rent of a number of villages for 
meeting the salaries of his household servants and palace 
8 
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guards (especially fche Delhi garrison artillery) and the 
cost of clothing and feeding himself^ his family, and State 
pensioners like the captive offsprings and widows of 
former Emperors. These lands formed his Crownlands 
{khalsa) and privy purse estates (sarf-i-IcJms,) But^ 
because they were nearest the capital and their revenue 
was least irregular and easiest to collect, they roused 
the greed of his wazir, whose cowardice and incompe- 
tence prevented him from subduing and administering 
his jagirs more distantly situated. 

The main prop of the empire^s centre was the newly 
recruited body of Central Asian mercenaries, called 
Badakhshis or popularly Siridagh They were 12,000 
strong, large-limbed, well-fed, well-accoutred men,, 
mounted on powerful high-priced horses of Khurasan 
breed, and cost much more than double the salary of 
a similar number of Indian soldiers, their pay-bill 
amounting to eight lakhs of Eupees a month. When 
their pay fell into arrears they took to plundering houses 
and holding rich men to ransom in Delhi, with the 
wazir^s permission, as is asserted by the Court chronicler 
of Alamgir II. They constantly demanded their pay 
and refused to bring their troops to the muster or to 
render accounts of the revenue they had already collect- 
ed from the landlords in Mewat and other parganahs 
wbcife they had been sent for rent-collection. In the 
very presence of the wazir they abused his fiaance 
manager, while their commander Zahid Beg Khan drew 
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Ills dagger and wounded one of Iniiid^B generals. Zahid 
Beg was put in prison and the tumult ceased for the 
time, (2 Oct 1754). The wazir, in order to stop this 
constant clamour, made some of the privy purse mahals 
over to the Badakhshis. \TALf^, 41i, 29a. | 

^^The parganahs in the province of Delhi and some 
other provinces, which had been made Crownland, and 
out of whose revenue the Emperor^s personal servants 
received their pay, had now gone out of his hands. 
Saharanpur, whose revenue had been assigned to 
jagirdars, was seized by Najib Khan Ruhela ; the dat 
Rajah had seized the mahals near Agra ; Madbo Singh 
of Jaipur had taken possession of Narnol and that side. 
Not a single mahal remained under the khaha (Crown- 
lands department) In addition to this, the wadr used 
to give the mahals of the privy purse in lieu of payment 
now to the Badakhshis, now to the Marathas... 
So, there was no money for the Emperor’s own meals 
.and those of the ladies of his harem, whose only source 
of maintenance was the rent of the privy purse estates. 
The Emperor repeatedly pressed |this point) on the 
wazir, who signed orders for the release of these lands, 
but at heart wished to devote their revenue to the 
payment of his own troops. So he released Mirat and 
Luni only, Wafa Beg Khan (a Mughalia captain) 
enjoyed parganah Baghpat, and now Mirat and other 
privy purse mahals were given to the Marathas. The 
wazir ruined the whole realm.^’ 22, 28-29. j 
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The wazir brought the Emperor and his family 
to the point of starvation by alitmating the privy purse 
estates to the Eadakhshis and the Marathas. But there 
was nothing left for giving relief to the other sections 
of the array, such as the fort artillery^ the musketeers of 
the guard (men from Oudh and Baksar), and the 
personal retinue and houseliold officers of the Emperor, 
whose pay was equally overdue. These latter struck 
work and rioted in the city and the fort, creating scenes 
of the greatest humiliation and suffering to the Emperor 
and his wazir. 

§ 12. Hunnliation and sufferings ofihe imperial familg. 

The hopeless poverty of the Emperor subjected him 
to deepening distress and insult. Only a month and 
a half after his accession, he had no conveyance left 
for the State procession to the place of the Id prayer.* 
The contrast between his miserable plight and the 
magnificence of his ancestors became painfully manifest 
when he held his birthday Court in the Diwan-i-am. 
The Peacock Throne of Shah Jaban, resplendent with 
gold and gems, had been lost, and its place was taken 
by an imitation in wood, with the figures of gold 
chasing and gems represented by paint ! 

^^All the palace stores were empty. Three years’ 

• 22 .July 175^1. [TALS. 156.] Again, on IQ May 175S. on 
acootmt ©I Jm having no mount, the Emperor had to walk on 
Boot from the harem to the Stone Masjid of the fort. [DC.] 
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salary carried forward from Ahmad Sliah> reipjn y^m 
due to every offic(‘r from the raairsabdar^ to the menials. 
In the prcBcnt reign, which was now bIx months old, 
they had not received a The j starving) troopern 

had sold their horsesj the infantry had no clothing on 
their faacks...The animals jof the imperial equipage) 
could not be given fodder and hence they grew lean or 
died. The soldiers remained in their own houses^ none 
attended in the Emperor’s retinue when he rode out. 
Sometimes even the royal band and standard did not 
accompany him,” |rAA*V, 15A, 2'dhj 41^.1 

Shakir Khan, the diwan of Prince Ali Gaiihar, narrates 
how when he took a mug of broth from the 
pauper-charity-kitchen to the prince for official 
inspection, tije prince asked him to give it to the 
palace ladies, as no fire had been kindled in the 
harem kitchens for three days ! read, in the 

Court chronicle of this reign, how one day the princCBBCs 
could bear starvation no nger, and in frantic disregard 
of [mrda rushed out of the palace for the city ; but 
the fort gates being closed they sat down in the men b 
qiiarters for a day and a night, after which they were 
persuaded to go back to their rooms. jT ALS. lifO.) 

§ 13. lielMls and usurper.^ triumph over ihr 
imperial Government 

'While such was the condition of the city and the 
palace, the eountiy^eide fared no better. The new 
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assignees on the districts north and east of the capital, 
namely the Badakhsliis and later the Marathas, wore 
resisted by the parties already in possession, such as 
Naj^b^s agents and former grantees with more legitimate 
titles than these Ruhela usurpers ^ and though the 
Marathas established themselves by main force after 
some fighting, their position in these regions fluctuated 
with each invasion or retreat of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
and the repercussion of such military movements on the 
Maratha power in Northern India. The Great Anarchy 
had already begun at the core of the empire; 

Even in the districts immediately bordering the 
capital, so weak and despised was the power of the 
central Government that smaller usurpers set up their 
ownership and administration in several places, — which 
aggravated the evil of Imad-ul-mulk’s alienation of 
Crownlands and privy-purse estates to the soldiery. 
The Jat and Gujar encroachments in the south and south- 
east of Delhi will be described in chapter 22. In 
the region north and west of the capital, ?.e., the modern 
Karnal and Rohtak districts, the usurpers were Afghan 
and Baluch captains. Northwards, Kunjpura (80 miles 
north of Delhi and commanding a ford on the Jamuna) 
was held by Nejabat Khan Ruhela, Then, in the west, 
ESmgar Khan Baluch (r. 1747-1760)., the official governor 
of Parrukhnagar (30 m. s.w. of Delhi), held a vast 
territory embracing the whole of the present districts of 
Hisar and Rohtak and parts of Gurgaon, flhind and 
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Patiula. His son and successor was Musa Khan. Antdher 
Bahich chief was Bahadur Khan, who had once hecui a 
servant of Kam^yar but had later entered the service of 
linad-ul-mulk and risen to be colonel of one of his rai- 
ments and to bs granted the barony of Bahadurgarh 
(20 m. due west of Delhi.) He was succeed chI in 1760 by 
his brother Taj Muhammad Khan, who ruled till 1775/ 
Other minor chiefs of this race were Hasan Ali Khan (of 
Jhajhar) the son of Kamgar Khan’s brother, Asadullah 
Khan of Tauru (Is miles east of Rewari), Auliya Khan 
Baluch of Nizamgarh (in the Saharanpur district), and 
Qutb Shah, wrongly called Ruhela, who had formerly 
been a collector in Saharanpur but later usurped parts of 
the Panipat and Sarhind districts west of the Jamutia. 

Above them all was Najib Khan Ruhela, who had 
been paid for his armed aid in 177)3 by the grant of 
some jagirs in the upper Doab, but had illegally extended 
them by seizing many villages in the Saharanpur and 
Mirat districts. After 1760 Najib made himself the 
general protector of all the Afghan and Baluch landlords 
of these regions against their Jat and other enemies. Thug, 
the country north and west of Delhi was, for a semicircle 
^0 miles wide, dotted with a ‘.number of rebels^ dens 
like the castles of the robber barons of medieval Italy. 

The Emperor being well-read in history, wanted to 
revive the good old practice of sending his song out to 


* jRohiak DiBt CkneiUer^ ed. 188.3, pp. 
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the provineeH for the purpose of subduing and 
administering them, and thus restoring the empire to 
strength and prosperity. But mere wishing was not 
enough for achieving this end. These princes had kSO 
long lived amidst the vice sloth ignorance and isolation 
of their palace-prisons, and lacked the education 
necessary for commanding men and administering 
countries. Nor was any capable and devoted old noble 
any longer available to act as their guardian and tutor 
[ataliq) during their apprenticeship as provincial 
governors. Finally, there was neither any reliable force 
nor adequate treasure for supporting them in the arduous 
task of recovering lost dominions from long-established 
usurpers or guarding them against attack. While the 
Emperor and his household were starving, it was 
impossible to fit out any expeditionary force for his sons. 
Alamgir IPs plan could not be given a trial even,, 
because of the opposition of his selfish wazir, who feared 
that his own dictatorship would be gone if any of his 
master’s sons developed capacity and secured the control 
of an army. Thus, every path of reform and revival 
was closed to the empire of Delhi. 

S 14. Imad\s quarrel uiih hitixnyji ended. 

The Maratha forces having retired from Delhi at the 
beginning of February 1755, Imad was free to settle 
his score with his enemies’ near at hand. His first 
dread after becoming wazir was lest his deposed 
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predeeej^HOi* hitizarn-nd-dnulalT*' should iiitrigiK^ 
fully for the recovery of th(‘ chancellorship. Thi^ 
possibility had kept Imud s heart throbbing with Hiixiety 
throughout Ragliuuath Raos stay near J’)elhi witfi 
Intizilm as a refugee in his camp. On 2 September 
17r>4, Intiziim had posted musketeers round his own 
mansion and that quarter of the city to resist the wazir s 
levy of a property tax for paying the Marathas. On 
4 Oct. Holkar’s diwaii, Gangadhar Chandraehud, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to effect a eompromise between 
the two rivals. About this time Raghiiuiith, in despair 
of getting the promised subsidy from I mild, dlneusBed 
the alternative of making Intizam wazir again if he was 
more likely to yield the money, but he soon saw that it 
would not be a change for the better. 

On 22 November Imiid scut a message to Intiziirn, 
who had absented himself from Court ever hiuce 
the accession of the new Emperor, saying, you are a 
servant of the State, come to the darbar. If you are 
not, vacate your official mansion." intizam's reply was 
to go away immediately to the Maratha camp south-west 
of Delhi and take up his residence there, while his 
house in the city was guarded by his mother SholSpiiri 
Begam. But the Maratha chiefs declined to go to 
war with the Emperor and his wazir for Intlxana's 
sake and even censured him for this rash act of dehanee. 


f 
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On 12 DecembiT Iinad’s agents opened negotiations 
with Raghunath and Malhar, requesting them to make 
a settlement between him and Intizam in any way 
they could. At last Malhar^s pacific efforts bore 
fruit, and on 17 January 1755 (the day of the 
Hindu spring festival) Iraad paid a visit to Intizam^s 
tents at Badli, and induced him to return to his 
own house in Delhi and to attend Court a few days 
later. 


S 15. Kxpediiion against Quih Shah. 

So, this trouble ended. The Marathas being gone 
and Intizam pacified, the wazir turned to reassert the 
authority of the Government on its own subjects. The 
first rebel to be attacked was Qutb Shah, who was not 
a Ruhela by birth, but was popularly known as such 
by reason of his being a constant associate and honoured 
religious guide or pir of the Ruhelas, (whence his title 
of Shah or Lord Spiritual). He had, soon after Alamgir’s 
accession^ obtained an imperial grant for some lands 
in the Saharanpur and Mirat districts, east of the 
Jamuna. But when six months later the wazir transferred 
these villages to the Marathas, Qutb crossed the river, 
entered the Sarhind district, and began to seize villages 
there without any legal title. The wazir sent his 
Sindagh regiments to drive him away, but these lawless 
soldiers merely plundered the innocent people of Panipat 
and other towns as they advanced. On 11 March 1755, 
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tli<*v miehed a placo four miles north of Kiirnal and 
attacked The small rebel force (about 

was on the point of being routed by the superior 
nuniberH of the Turks (1 1 ,000), when a sandstorm blew 
into the faces of the 8indagh men^ the Afghans promptly 
charged the confused enemy ranks and signally defeated 
them. The wazir’s men fled away in panic to 
Sonipat^ abandoning their baggage and tents to plunder. 
The victorious rebel, laden with his spoils, marched to- 
wards Thaiieshwar, putting a strong garrison in Karnal 
and taking tribute from the richer villages on the way. 
At his approach, Sadicj Beg Khan, the faujdar of 
Sarhind, was deserted by his Afghan troops, and fled 
away to Adina Beg in the Panjab. Q,utb by a forced 
march reached the masterless city and established his 
own rule over it and the surrounding district did 
not molest the poor, but repressed the strong refractory 
men, so that within his jurisdiction the roads became safe 
and his followers were held back from practising 
oppression.’' ITALS, 44A| 

Then he crossed the Satlaj above Rupar and attacked 
Adina Beg (ll April), but was signally defeated by 
superior numbers and put to flight, himself being 
severely wounded and most of his captains slain* Adina 
Beg advanced to the east of the Satlaj and took over the 

I here follow Muz. j^inst TALS, 425, which says 

that Quth attacked the Bmda|:h by surprise after keeping them 
deluded with peace talk. 
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administration of the Sarliincl distriet, as far as 
Tfafirieshwar, Mustafabiid and Koliram. The wazir 
recognized his rale in return for a tribute. Meantime, 
the news of the rout of the Sindagh troops on 11th 
March had reached the wazir in Delhi two days later. 
He pressed the Emperor to start with him at once 
against the rebel Though there was no equipment 
transport or servant fit for an imperial march and no 
money to provide these, he dragged the Emperor with 
himself to one stage north of the capital (15 March.) "No 
vservant, no tent had arrived there. The Court 
^mderweut great hardship. The Emperor’s food was 
sent to him there after being cooked in Delhi fort. 
The unpaid servants of both Emperor and wazir 
were starving and refused to go out of Delhi.” 
[rjLN. 43//.] 

But the wazir was a coward with fourfold odds 
in his favour he merely discussed plans for recovering 
the lost territory without fighting. He halted outside 
Delhi for four weeks, and called to his aid Kamgar 
Khan Baluch (of Farrukhnagar) and Najib Khan, 
both of whom urged him to advance and make 
a demonstration of force against the rebel, but in vain. 
At last the wazir began his onward march on 13 April 
and reached the garden of Fakhra, outside Sonipat, 
where he learnt of Qutb’s defeat at the hands of Adina 
Beg, and then moved on with the Emperor to Panipat 
(19 April) 
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ni Vfiuijuff. 

Fn this !ast'-niinH‘<l c*itv tho worst mutiiiv the 
unpaid soldiery took pla<‘e. The Badakhslii eap^iins 
had been sevendy censured for their cowardly flight 
before Qutb’s handful of men and they had been sent 
to Delhi in disgrace. They were now recalled from 
Delhi to Panipat and ordered to bring their troops to 
the muster and receive payment according to the actual 
number of the mf‘n under arms. To this they had a 
rooted aversion as it would stop their dishonf‘st gains. 
On Brd May some two hundr<*d and fifty of these Turki 
soldiers’^ gathered before I mad's residence ;the family 
mansion of the late Nawab Lutfnllah Khan Sadii()^ made 
a row, and seked the gate. When the waziv on bearing 
the noise came out of his harem to inquire, they suddenly 
made a rush, mobbed him, and dragged him on foot, 
half-dressed as he then was with only a waistcoat on, 
amidst every kind of insult and abuse, through the 
bazar and streets, exposed to the gaze of high and low. 
When they reached the tent of their captain Hasan Beg 
Khan, two miles away, further insult was heaped upon 
the chancellor. Thousands of Badakhshis crowded 
round him, tore fais garment to pieces, and even dealt 

Bindagh mutiny at Panipat : TALS, 48A-51a. />C. Shakir 
79 (present); Mux. 109-110. iiu 52. Chahar Gulxmr 4B7 

('their disbandment a fit retribution for their faithless d^^« 
of Safdar Jang in his war with Imad.’) 
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some blows to his person. Th(?y forced him to sit down 
and shouted to him to call for their due salary from 
his house and pay it then and there. The infuriated 
soldiery would not listen to the messengers repeatedly 
sent by the Emperor entreating them to desist. After 
he had undergone this torment for two hours, the wa;!ir 
was taken out of their hands by Hasan Beg Khan, who 
seated him on an elephant and conveyed him back to 
his mansion. 

Arrived there, Imad changed into a decent suit and 
promptly riding out with all his household troops and 
the contingents of Kajib and Bahadur Khan Baluch, 
attacked the Badakhshis, proclaiming that his followers 
would be allowed to retain whates^^er plunder they took 
in the mutineers^ camp. The Badakhshis fled away 
before the Ruhelas, abandoning all their property to 
plunder. Next day a force was sent to Delhi to arrest 
slay or expel every Badakhshi found anywhere and to 
seize their houses. The same confiscation was decreed 
against the Badakhshi oflScers posted in the jagirs 
assigned to this regiment Thus, the Sindagh, the best 
troops of the empire, were broken up and the wazir was 
left utterly without the means of making a stand against 
Najib Khan or any other enemy in future. 

§ 17. Imad''s doings in 1755 and 1756, 

The humbled wazir made a prompt return to Delhi. 
Here he smelt out a plot for removing him from his 
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high office and giving it to Shuja-ud-daxihih with tin* 
connivance of the captive Emperor, who was sick of 
the impotence and poverty to which I mad’s domination 
had reduced him. Th(^ intermediary of the secret 
negotiations was All Quli Khan Daghestani^ and the 
instruments of the change were to be Suraj Mai and 
Ahmad Bangash. The wazir at once struck at the 
alleged conspirators found in Delhi and expelled even 
the suspected eunuchs from the palace* Next, in the 
Emperor’s name he ordered Najib to expel Buraj Mai 
from his recent acquisitions in the Doab. Negotiations 
begun by Nagar Mai for a peaceful settlement delayed 
Najib’s departure ; but they naturally failed through 
Suraj Mai’s insistence on retaining all that he had 
usurped, and at last Najib was given formal leave to 
march on 17 June. Peace was, however, made through 
Nagar MaFs efforts, about 10 July, on terms which are 
described in chapter 22. jjTJLS. 

In December 1755, Imad marched up the Doab from 
Luni to Shamli, Kairana, and Hamra-ghat From the 
last place he sent to demand tribute from Nejabat Khan, 
the xamindar of Kuujpura. At the end of this month, 
the wazir, taking Prince Ali Gauhar with him, crossed 
the Jamuna and marched towards the Panjab by way of 
Panipatand Ambala, arriving at Sarhind on 7 Peb. 1756. 
Here he halted, while his ally Adina Khan took 
possession of Labor by driving away the Abdali agent. 
His befe*othed Umda Begam, the daughter of Main, was 
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brought to Iiis eanip from Labor on 4 Ararcli, ioid hor 
mother Mnjxhiani Begam on 2s ]\Lm4i, we ^hali 
see ill (‘haplOf 14, 1711A.S. H4^ bfh/;, l)i\\ C'oinpletely 

snece.-sfiil in his Panjab enterprise^ the wazir turned 
back from Maehiwilra on the Satlaj on 1 May and reached 
Delhi at the end of June. 

A fortnight later, he moved to Luai with the 
Emperor to force the Riihelas of the IVaiis-Gangos 
country to pay their long withheld tribute ; but nothing 
came of the plan, as the wazir’s artillerymen made a 
row for their arrears of pay and closed the ferry from 
Delhi to Luni, while the musketeers of the Delhi palace 
garrison seized the fort and completely stopped all 
ingress and egress. This trouble raged throughout the 
month of August and the first half of September, 
detaining the wazir and the whole Court at Luni. 
Afterwards the expedition was abandoned and the 
Emperor and his wazir had to sneak back to Delhi. 
\TALS, 75a-79a.l 

Imad’s plan was to detach Ahmad Khan Bangash 
from Shuja-ud-daulah by transferring to the former 
Shuja^s province of Allahabad by an imperial letter-patent. 
Shuja, on hearing of it, strengthened the defences of 
Allahabad fort and took post on his frontier with a vast 
force and a large park of artillery, to oppose his enemy^s 
crossing. At this Ahmad Bangash ^^did not venture 
to issue from his own city of Parrukhabad and gave 
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up the idea of going out to assume the subahdari of 
Allahabad.” \TALS. 79/y, Xagar Mai and 

Najib Khan now intervened, the former keeping 
Suraj Mai back from going to ShujaV assistance and 
the latter inducing Ahmad Ilangash to publicly disavow 
all desire for the Allahabad province. So, peace 
was made, c, 11 November 17.oH, when Abdali was 
already thundering at the western gate of India. 
These internal dissensions ceased, but no attenapt was 
made by the chiefs of the empire to unite and oppose 
the alien invader. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Paxjab, 1753-1759. 

§ 1. Mwjhlam Beijam reyeid of the Pan jab. 

With the death of Muiu-ul-mtilk, the last imperial 
governor of the province^ in November 1753^ dissolution 
began in the orderly administration of the Panjab. 
True^ even in his lifetime the peace of that frontier 
province had not been as extensive and unbroken as 
under Zakariya Khan but Muin had succeeded in keep- 
ing his capital and a large belt of land around it intact^ 
there had been no open deliance of the subahdar’s 
authority by his subordinates, and he had persistently 
fought the Sikh brigands and pruned their growth with 
the edge of his sword. By his attention to the e<|uipment 
and comfort of his soldiery, his liberal rewards to his 
captains, and above all by his personal sharing of 
campaigns and comraderie with the Turki soldiers (his 
own tribesmen) he had preserved his power and the 
respect of his people. His final defeat by the Abdali 
king and acceptance of Afghan vassalage had been^ 
no doubt, a blow to his prestige ; but this humiliation 
he had halved by sharing it with his master the Padishah, 
and the Abdali suzerainty meant in effect only the 
sending of the provincial tribute to Qandahar instead 
of to Delhi. 



MUGIILAJ^I BECUM^^ XWRH .11 

During the four monthn’ viceroyalty of his infant son 
Muhammad Amin Khan {Januar}’' — April 1714), matters 
passed from bad to worse. The deputy governor, Mir 
Miirain Khan, though an experienced civil administrator 
and universally respected noble, could do nothing as all 
real power lay in the hands of the regent mother 
Mughlani Begatn. All evidence agrees that the widow lost 
her character along with her husband and was led by her 
eunuchs, the instruments of her pleasure.*^ Her 
wilfulness and caprice di,scredit(^d the administration, 
while her profligacy roused deep resentment and shame 
among her military officers who came from the same 
Central Asian stock as her husband and her fatlu'r. 
Rebellion against such a degraded authority became a 
point of honour, no less than an object of personal 
ambition, with her Turkish captains. 

The visible break up of the Delhi empire and its 
utter impotence against the Afghan invaders had 
stripped it of the last shred of rt‘spect or claim to 
loyalty. Each general of Muin now thought of carving 
out a principality for himself and maintaining it by 
calling up new recruits from the homeland of Bukhari 
or hiring the swords of the Sikh myriads near at hand. 

^ Ghulam All L 26. Miskin 984^9, 12(1 (m 23 March 1756 
her name was connected with that of the yoathfal |mge MiBkin 
under the same circumstances as those of Aisha and Bafwan ihn 
Muattal during the return from the Banu Mustalik exi>editton in 
year 6 of the hijm. [Miskin 122,] 
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They felt that their own rule would be worthier atid 
more conducive to the safety and happiness of their 
retainers and subjects than the anarchy which prevailed 
in Labor from Mughlaui Begam^s follies and vices. 

§ 2 . Rehrllioiis agaijtst Miajhlwd Beyam 
in the PanjuL 

The earliest to rebel against her authority was 
Bihkari Khan (Raushan-ud-daulah, Rustam Jang) who 
had been %h.e centre of all affairs of the province in 
Muin-ul-mulk’s time^^ and his dearest friend, and who 
had secured a rescript for the deputy governorship of 
the province from the imperial wazir, which the Begam 
refused to recognize. But she succeeded in seducing his 
followers and putting him in confinement in her palace 
in charge of Khwajah Mirza Said Khan Qipcha(|, about 
January 1754.* 

The next officer to raise his head in ambition was 
Qasim Khan, an immigrant Turk, who had risen high by 
devoted personal attendance on Muin and had been the 
first to side with the Begam against Bihkari Khan. For 
this service, MughEni had conferred upon him the 
faujdari of Pati in the Manjha country and lovingly 
called him her son. He recruited 500 foot-soldiers from 

* Bihkari Khan : MiaMn 89*92, 107 (murdered). TALJ^. 596, 
66a. Murd^, Ohulam Ali 26, Siyar, iii. 61. Etisain Shahi 34. 

Khan : Miskin 65 (enters service), 93-96. Khwajah Mirza : 
MisMn, 91. 99. mA06, TALS. 60a. 
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the Badakhshanis newly arrived to seek their bread in 
the Panjab, and 100 Turki cavalry, besides a force of a 
few thousand foot and horse and some pieces of cannon 
placed under him by the Government. In his advanc(« 
towards Pati, ho encountered the Sikhs, ^ave up all his 
300 Badakhshanis and many othtir followers to slaughter, 
and fell back towards Lahor in shameful retreat. Bot 
this disaster did not damp the foolish man’s ambition. 
He planned to win over R,000 Sikh fighters by friendly 
negotiation and pay, seize Labor with their help, and 
then after enlisting more troops take Delhi and make 
himself Padishah ! He was profuse in offering in 
anticipation high posts in his future empire to his 
friends, such as the chancellorship to a fugitive 
penniless ox-faujdar of Sarhind and the imperial Pay- 
master-Generalship to the page Minkin, a lad in his 
loth year. Qasim Khan distributed thousands of RupeeH 
worth of matchlocks and other arms and material to his 
Sikh allies. This exhausted his treasury and his soldiers 
began to dun him for their arrears of pay. At last in 
utter despair they cut his tent ropes, seized and dragged 
him to the Begam, who kept him under strict guard 
within her palace enclosure. 

Soon afterwards, her infant son Md. Amin Khan 
died (early in May 1754) and she threw caution and 
shame to the winds in the pursuit of pleasure. It now 
became eunuchs’ rule at Lrahor. "“The diwan, bakhshi 
and other sardars of the Government used to go in the 
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morning to the subalular to offer their ,^alanh^- and then 
proceed to the office {dcorh!) of the Begam’s palace and 
receive her orders through the eunuchs. Three eunuchs 
took the lead in these discussions and became her chief 
confidants in all affairs great and small. But the three 
never agreed among themselves and constantly quarrelled, 
so that the affairs of the State daily declined. . .The 
public blamed these eunuchs for everything that 
happened." jMiskin^ 98. | 

In the midst of this confusion and decay, the captive 
Bihkari Khan took counsel with Khwajah Md. Said 
Khan. ‘‘As a fissure had appeared in the family honour 
of the late Nawab,” the only remedy that these two 
favourites and confidants of Muin and guardians of his 
memory could think of was to invite Khwajah Mirza to 
come instantly, take the administration over in person, 
and better the state of things at Labor before the evil 
and shame became irremediable. 

This Khwajah Mirza Khan, an Uzbak captain, had 
been the most trusted and successful lieutenant of Mniii 
in his campaigns and had often been sent out by him 
in independent command against the Sikhs. With him 
were 300 of his closely related clansmen. After Muin’s 
death he had at first sided with Bihkari Khan but had 
been won over by the Begam with the faujdari of 
Yamxnabad and had helped her to undermine Bihkari^s 
power and to arrest him. At Yaminabad he had 
succeeded in asserting his authority, inflicted some 
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defeats on the Sikhs, and annexed the lands near about. 
Now, on receiving Muhammad Saidas appeal, he came 
to Labor by one night^s forced march, rode straight up 
to the Begam^s palace at dawn, cut down the two porters 
who disputed his entrance, and went inside. His 
Mughalia troops, in concert with the resident Turki 
guards (previously corrupted by Md. Said), looted the 
palace all day long and carried away lakhs of Rupees in 
cash and things. The very servants and officials of 
Mughlani Begam did not escape this general spoliation. 
She betook herself to another house in utter helpless- 
ness (about December 1754,) 

Bihkari Khan now paciiied Khwajah and 

formed a pact with him, by which Mumin Khan was to 
remain the nominal subahdar of the Panjab as before, 
but the deputy governorship of the province would be 
held and the entire administration conducted by Bihkari 
Khan. Khwajah Mirza called off his Mughalia soldiers 
from the plunder, but '‘not a piece of furniture or any 
other article was left in the palace by this time. The 
Begam was brought back to her official residence and 
a guard of Khwajah Mirza^s men posted at its gate. Next 
morning the Purbia (Oudh) artiller\'meri of the St^te, 
in a body seven thousand strong, marched out of their 
barracks to attack Khwajah Mirza. But the Turki 
guards promptly shut the gates of the palace and kept 
tlxe assailants back, thus gaining time for the other 
Mughalia troops in tbe city to assemble and beat 
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the Purbias back. Mughlani Begam was now removed 
to her sistePs house on the city wall and confined 
there under guard. 

Khwajah Mirza declared himself subahdar of 
Lahor, put on regal robes^ gave titles of Khan (lord to 
his chief followers, and called upon all the leading men 
of the city to come and pay court to him. But he 
could not effectively control the administration, nor 
secure the necessary revenue. In a short time the other 
Turki generals, who regarded themselves as his equals, 
defied his authority, and anarchy reigned in the capital 
of the Panjab, while the districts were resigned to the 
local magistrates or rebel leaders. 

§ 3. Khivajah Ahdullah Khan seixes tlw 
yovrrnme7it of Labor, 

Mughlani Begam, finding herself really a captive of 
the usurper, sent out secret letters to Imad-ukmulk the 
wazir of Delhi and to Ahmad Shah Abdali at Qandahar, 
appealing to them to liberate her. Her mother’s brother, 
Khwajah Abdullah Khan (the younger son of the former 
governor Abdus Saraad Khan, Saif-ud~daulah I) had gone 
to the Durrani Court and secured an order on Amin 
Khan, Ahmad Shah’s agent in Peshawar, to accompany 
Abdullah to Labor with a force of 10,000 men of 
Kabul and Peshawar (but very few Durranis or 
Qmlbashes) and restore the Begam to power. Khwajah 
Mirza could make no stand against this force, and was 
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treacherously imprisoned with most of the Mu^halia 
captairivS, by Aman Khan during a visit to that Afghan 
under a promise of safety.^ Aman Khan now entf‘nHl the 
defenceless city of Labor and by beating all the substan- 
tial men and conducting a ruthless general plunder, 
collected a large sum, and then left for Peshawar, after 
installing Mughlani Begam as subahdar and Khwijsdi 
Abdullah as her deputy and handing Bilikiri Khan over 
to her. She at once had him beaten to death by her harem 
servants, crying out, ^‘The blood of the two (my husband 
and son) is on you. This is your due rccont^H use for 
it P This happened about April 1755. 

The Mughalia captains who had been the cause of 
the disorder and misrule in J..ahor ever since Mllin^s 
death, were now dragged away to prison in (Kandahar. 
But it did not bring peace back to the Fan jab. 
''Khwajah Abdullah disliked having to obey a woniau. 
He began to act of his own will and collected to 20 
thousand troops.’’ The Begam too made preparations for 
a conflict and seduced many of these recruits. But her 
troops, ^Ted by eunuchs, nay by eunuchs’ servants/’ 
could make no stand against Abdullah and fled away 
after a short street encounter. Mir Mumin and Ae 
Durrani Eesident at Labor (Hadi Khan) then mediate! 
between niece and uncle, appeased the tumult, and 
safely conveyed the Begann to her mother’s house, 



^ Khj Abdullah : Miskiii 106-110, TAttB, 80^. Mux* 82. 
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posting 50 Durrani soldiers to protect her there. 
Abdullah now becarm^ the undisputed master of Labor 
(July 1755.) 

In the meantime, the news of the death of Muhammad 
Amin Khan (early in May 1754) had reached Delhi, but 
the Emperor Ahmad Shah was then in the midst of his 
fatal entanglement with Imad-ul«mulk and could not 
attend to Panjab affairs. After the accession of Alamgir 
II, the death of the titular subalidar was formally 
communicated to the new Emperor and an imperial 
rescript was issued appointing Mumin Khan subahdar 
with the title of Mumin-ud~daulah, (probably in July 
1754.) But, as we have already seen, this officer 
was ousted by the Begam, and she by Khwajah 
Mirzii, and the last-named by Khwajah Abdullah. 
[DC TALS, 59i-60«.| AbdullaKs rule was tyran- 
nical. His most pressing need was that of money, 
and for it he left no kind of oppression unattempted. 
^^Closing the gates of the city, he plundered much from 
the inhabitants of Labor, both Hindu and Muslim, on 
the plea of their having been associates of Bihkari 
Khan, and slew many people. Vast numbers were 
ruined. Grain and other stuffs became very dear.’^ 

§ 4. Kh wajah AhduUah ex^wlled from Lahor and 
Mughlani Begam made mpiive hg Irnad, 1756. 

But his authority did not last beyond six months. 
MughlSni Begam, finding her rival installed by Durrani 
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arms in her lawful seat, appealed to Imad-id-imilk, who 
had now become the all-powerful wa/Jr of l)elhi,to 
rescue hcT and marry her daug;hter Ihnda Begarn, who 
had been betrothed to him bv her father. The wazir, 
too, coveted the province of the Panjab, So, at the 
end of the year 1755, he set out for liahor and reached 
Sarhind on 7 February 1756, In the meantime Adina 
Beg Khan, the faujdar of the Jalaiidar doab under the 
Government of Labor, had made himself an independent 
power by raising a vast army (rumoured to be one 
lakh of horse and foot), including many Sikhs, with 
a strong park of artillery and swivel-guns. After 
defeating Qutb Shah, the usurper of the Sarhind district, 
in a battle at Bupar (11 April 1755), he had occupied 
Sarhind and the country up to Thaneshwar. The wmir 
was glad to leave him in undisturbed administration 
of this country, as he realized that only the strong arm 
of Adina Beg could k<*ep order in that tract, full of 
refractory landowners, while the wuizir’s own military 
force and resonrees were (|uite inadequate for the 
purpose. And now, at the beginning of 1756, while 
the wazir was marching on Labor, Adina wrote to him 
not to advance beyond Sarhind, but to send only a 
small party of his followers whom Adina would 
strengthen with 10,000 troopers of his own under Sadiij 
Beg Khan and help to capture Labor by stratagem. 

This force reached Labor by rapid marches, rode 
through the city in full military pomp to the Begam's 
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residence (her mother’s house)^ and next paid a visit 
of courtesy to Abdullah^ who however guessed out their 
object and at nightfall fled away to the damn hills^, 
abandoning the city (middle of January 1756.) Next 
morning Miighlani Begam, beating her kettle-drums, 
rode in triumph tbx^ough the city, reoccupied her oflicial 
residence, and took up the government of the province 
once more. After a month, on completing her prepara- 
tions she sent her daughter with an escort of 3,000 
troopers and dowry and presents worthy of her high 
rank, to Imad^s camp near Sarhind, where she arrived on 
4th March.’^ 

Mughlani Begam^s triumph, however, was short-lived. 
Imad could not tolerate her doings. She was, after 
all, a Muslim woman, but used to do the work of a 
provincial governor in the manner of males, before the 
public gaze. This part of a virago that she played, 
quite apart from the stories about her loss of character, 
was felt as a personal disgrace by Imad, because she 
was his mother^s brother's wife and also his prospective 
mother-in-law. His family honour demanded that she 
should be removed from Labor, where she was enjoying 
unbridled liberty of action. A more sordid motive is 
said by some writers to have mingled with this feeling, 
namely greed for the hoarded wealth of her late 
husband. 


* HALS, 47aA8, 6(k, 69a ; Miskia 114-119. 1)0, 
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So, Imad nent Hayyid Jainil-ud'-din Khm ’with 10,000 
horsemen and ten eiitnichs to kidnap her, lids 
Jamil-ud~din had been a favourite lieutenant of Muin-ul- 
mulk, and had commanded the contingent sent by that 
governor to Delhi to assist the Emperor in his war 
with Safdar Jang in 1753. He had won the good 
opinion of Imad by devoted service under his eyes. 
And noW; by a continuous rapid march, Jamil-ud-din 
reached Labor before any one could know of his 
approach, encircled the Begam^s mansion, forced her 
upon an elephant, and sent her off to the wazir’s camp 
at Machhiwara, where she arrived on 28th March. All 
her property was seized. Mir ‘the leading 

nobleman of Labor’, was again appointed subahdar of 
the Pan jab, with Sayyid Jamil-ud-din as his deputy and 
actual governor. The Sayyid was an honest God- 
fearing and experienced man ; he administered the 
province justly, in strict accordance with the Islamic 
Canon Law, punished offenders without fear or favour, 
and tried to maintain peace as far as he could with the 
actual muster out of the 5,000 Mughal soldiers assigned 
to the province on paper. He sought to lower the 
unfairly enhanced price of grain by publicly flogging 
the headman of the markets, and led some expedMons 
against the Sikhs, whom he defeated after sev^e 
fighting.* 


* TALB. 695. Miskin Mm. 106. Siakir 79-80. 
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§ 5. AbdaU mn<iupHt of fhr Panjah^ Get 17r)fi 
His rule too did not last more than six months. 
Khwajah Abdullah, who had hed away before Adiua^s 
troopSj, went to Qandahar and brought away a strong 
Afghan force under Abdalfs general Jangbaz Khan, 
by promising to recover the Panjab from the hands of 
the Delhi Governments agents and restore it to the 
Abdali. With him came Khwajah Mirza and other 
Turld captains of Muin who had so long been held 
captives in Qandahar. 

Strengthened by a force of Afghans of Peshawar 
under Abdus Samad Khan, the detachment arrived near 
Labor. Sayyid Jamil-ud-din appealed to Adina Beg for 
reinforcements, but in vain. Adina durst not provoke 
the Durrani power by standing up against it. and so 
the governor retreated from Labor to join Adina. A 
wild terror seized that city ; the inhabitants remembered 
the atrocities of the former Afghan occupation. £v<‘rv 
one who had anything to lose fled away, abandoning his 
property, as transport animals and porters were very 
scarce. The fugitive population swelled the train of 
their governor till they reached Adina Beg’s camp in the 
Jalandar doab, because a rumour had spread that Ahmad 
Shah himself was coming to wreak vengeance on the 
Delhi wazir for having carried oif Mughlaoi Begam, 
whom the Durrani king used to call his daughter and 
whom he had posted as his agent in Labor. The 
invaders entered the city on 4 October 1756. Many 
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of the Labor fiigitivoi? (l<»einecl it unsafe to ntiiy any- 
where nearer than Delhi. [Minkin rir>~r2H. TALK sOfAj 

Thus Khwajali Abdullah was again installecl in 
authority at Labor by Durrani aruiB, with Khwajah 
Mirza Khan as his lieutenant. His Afghan allies roamed 
through the city, plundering whatever th(‘y could lay 
hands on, without any check. While an envoy of the 
Durrani Shih named (ialandar Beg Khan visited Delhi 
(end of October) to demand satisfaction for Imid’s 
attack upon his master’s authority at X^ahor, the main 
Afghan army s(*t out to invade India once more. In 
the middle of November Ahmad Shah himself rt‘aehed 
Peshawar,* his vanguard led by Timur Shah arrived at 
Hasan Abdal and push<4 a detachment on to the city 
of Gujrat to collect provisions for the main army about 
to follow. Delhi itsedf was known to be Abdali’s 
objective this time. 

I'he Afghan invaders, passing through and phiuder- 
ing Yarainabad and Batala, advanced upon Adina Beg’s 
camp at Jalalabad (25 rn. s. e. of Amritsar.) The 
Beg fled away with his family and Jamil-ud-din and 
Sadiq Beg, abandoning his camp and baggage to 
plunder j by way of Nurmahal, Sodra and Timm he 
reached Hansi, while the Afghan commander-in-ehief 
Sardar Jahin Khan occupied the Jalandar doaJb up to 

* Abdali crosses the Indus at Atto^ <26 Nor.), plunders 
Bataia and Adinanagar (18 Dec.), and enten (0) Dc^e.l IKl 

Kaj, vL 365, TALS, 85a. 
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the bank of the Satlaj without a blow (early in 
December.) “From Labor to Sarhind not a village 
was left tenanted^ all men, high and low, having fled 
away.’’ Towards the end of this month, an Afghan 
detachment under Hasan Khan crossed the Satlaj and 
occupied Sarhind, which had been vacated by its 
inhabitants. Jahan Khan, with the vanguard, arrived 
near that city about 5 January 1757 and then pushed 
on towards Delhi by way of Panipat. From Labor 
Ahmad Shah sent threatening letters to the Rajah of 
Jamu, who made peace by paying a large ^ sum. The 
Afghan king then crossed the Satlaj, about 10 January, 
and, marching two stages behind his van, arrived 
before Delhi on 23rd January, 1757.* His doings there 
will be narrated in chapter 15. 

h. Timnr Shah appoiuted as AhcMfs goverrmr 
of the Pa7yab, 1757, 

Gorged with the plunder of Delhi, Mathura and 
Agra, Ahmad Shah set out from Delhi at the beginning 
of April, on his return homewards. During his stay 
in India Mughlani Begam had risen to his highest 
favour. She had been chosen by the Delhi Emperor 
and his wazir as their mediator with the Abdali ; she 
had divulged to the invaders the secrets of all the 
nobles of Delhi, guiding the Afghans to the hiding 

» Abdkli^~ conquest of the Panjab (1756) ; TALS, 

Miskin 125-129. 
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place of every noble’s treasure and giving inforumtion 
as to the exact amount of wealth that could be g«{|uecx<-d 
out of each ; and she had been Ahriiad Shah s agent in 
procuring the virgin tribute that was exacted for him 
from the imperial famil\% She had presented him 

with costly jewels on her own behalf. There was 

nothing that the Afghan king could refuse to her. In 
high delight he had cried out, ‘‘Hitherto I had styled 
you my daughter ; but from today I shall call yon mv 

so/f and give yon the title of Sultan Mirza." He 

presented to her the very cap, aigrette, coat and other 
vestments that he was then ■wearing ; there could be no 
more exalted khilaf than these. 

At the same time, the Afghan king promised to 
Mixghlani Begam the Jalandar doab, damn and Kashmir 
as her fiefs. She sent agimts to these places to establish 
her own government, and invited Adina Beg to come 
out of his retreat and administer the Jalandar doab as 
her deputy. But she was soon undeceived. Ahmad 
Shah had annexed the Sarhind district as tin* dowry of 
Alaragir’s daughter Muhamma<li Begam, who had been 
married to his son Timur Shah, and at the time of 
withdrawing from India he decided to leave this pmoe 
as his viceroy in the Panjab.* An indepwdent 


* Timur Bhah’s first viceroyalty of Labor : 1454 70. 

As Adina defaulted in paying ths Mlmte of Jalandar 
doab, Timur Bhab’s wa^ir thn^ DtlarSm (febe agent of Adina ^ 
the Labor subahdar's Court) into pdbon. Mugblini B(^m 
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authority like Mnghlani could not bo allowed to hold 
the Jalandar doab and thus interpose a break between 
Labor and Sarhind, nor could the Panjab province be 
shorn of its northern hill territories^ Kashmir and Jamu. 
He, therefore, revoked his gift and told Mughlani to 
take instead jagirs worth Rs. 30,000 a year elsewhere 
from Timur Shah. This she refused to do, but followed 
Ahmad Shah to the bank of the Chenab, vainly implor- 
ing him to give her the territories first promised. Thence, 
by way of Sialkot she returned to Labor, where this 
unreasonable woman passed some time, dunning Timur 
and exasperating his wazir Jahan Khan by the violence 
of her wrangling. Her obstinacy only humiliated 
her and brought down upon her head poverty and 
scorn in a city which she had once ruled with sovereign 
power. A beggar cannot dictate the nature of her alms. 

The young prince Timur Shah was left in Labor 
as viceroy with his fathers ablest general Sardar Jahan 
Khan as his guardian and wazir. The backbone of his 
armed force consisted of 10,000 Persian troops of his 


security for the payment of the six lakhs due from Adina and 
thus effected Dilaram^s release. Then she advised Dilaram to flee 
from Labor at night, go to Adina and procure the money, as his life 
at Labor was made intolerable by the Afghans constantly beating 
him for payment But Adina did not pay the money, and then 
Afghan wazir beat the Begam with sticks with his own hand 
gererely I Tor 2 days she was kept confined in a small room and 
tmspeakaible oppressiosn was done to her. [Miskin, 170.] 
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father’^ army. But Jahau Khan eriliBted India-born 
soldiers on the lower scale of pay prevailing in this 
country. This military strength and the terror of the 
Abdali king who stood behind his son, imposed peace 
and ord(!r on that unhappy province after the late chaos. 
“Justice was done in the capital and the districts^ and 
the roads became safe for traffic once more,"' Timur 
had the wisdom to lease out the government of the 
Jalandar doab to Adina Beg for 32 lakhs of Rupees 
a year, conceding to him the privilege that he would 
not be required to attend the viceregal r’!onrt at I^ahor 
but would be represented there by his former mikiJ 
Dilaram, In fact, Adina Beg had administered that 
doab for such a long time,— ever since Abdus Samad 
Saif-ud-daulah^s regime, — and established such local 
influence there, especially by his understanding with 
the Sildis, that it was recognized on all hands that he 
was the only man who could keep that territory in order 
and extract any revenue from it iMiskin, 107,] 

After thus settling the new administration, Jalian 
Khan planned to cut off a large body of Sikh rebels who 
had assembled at Amritsar for a religious bath, and, as 
was their usual practice, had taken to plunder and 
violence. Two divisions, under Haji AtSi Khan and 
tine wazir, were ordered to converge upon the mty and 
attack the Sikhs simultaneously. But Atii Khan delayed 
his march, so that when »Fahia Khan approached 
Amritsar with 2,000 horsemen, he was unsuppoitoJ 
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and had to meet the full force of the Sikh attack. 
“Many of our men turned to flee, but the Sikhs had 
left them no path to escape by, and they had to return 
to our group. We fought in desperation. Then Haji 
Atai arrived and put the Sikhs to flight. The victors 
gave chase, occupied Amritsar, and slew five Sikh 
infantrymen who were standing on guard before a 
screened door”— evidently the shrine of their lioly 
Book. IMisbin, 162.| 

§ 7. Tinmr Shakes adniinistratmi breaks 
down. Its causes, 

Timur governed the Panjab for one year, from May 
1757 to April 1758. But this fair prospect of the 
reign of law and order in the Panjab was soon over- 
cast. Two Afghan troopers when coming from Sarhind 
to Labor, were killed in the territory of the fort of 
Budha Ramdas. Jahan Khan at once sent some baililfs 
to compel the headman of the place to produce the 
culprits. These men, following the Persian practice, 
beat him so hard that he was brought to death’s door> 
and saved his life only by escaping at night to some 
unknown village. The entire Sikh community felt 
insulted by this outrage on the headman, who was a 
notable religious guide (Baba) and a rich revenue farmer 
too. ""Prom that day the peace and orderly rule which 
had been recently established in the country disappeared 
and the Sikhs rose in rebellion on all four sides.” 


IlKnKLLIO.N AMI AMAtKlIV IS TANJAH 
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The mischief was only agp;ravated[ by the attf‘ui]it 
to allay it. Adiua Beg had acceptetl the goveriiorhhip 
of the Jalamlar doab on the express condition of not 
being re<pured to present liimself before Timur Shaln 
But now the viceroy, in d(*spair, pressed him to come 
to Labor and devise means for subduing the Sikhs, 
Adina iiatly refused, and when threatened for Ms 
contumacy, fled away to the Balwan (? Balsan) bills. **Tn 
consequence of it, utter disorder spread throughout 
the Panjab. The wazir Jahan Khan sfmt Sarafraz 
Afghan of Attock and Ghufran Kliari as governors to 
Jalandar and Kashmir respectively, but both of 
them returned dcft^ated in the course of a 

month. Utter lawlessness prevailed. Every force 
that was sent out by Timur ’was defeated. Even the 
environs of his capital were not safe. Every night 
thousands of Sikhg used to assemble and plunder the 
suburbs lying outside the walk of Labor ; but no 
was sent to repel them, and the city gates were kept 
closed by way of precaution This was the sad 
state of things from November 1757 to February L58. 
‘‘The Sikhs gathering together, by our |/. r., Maratha] 
advice, began to upset Abdalfs rule 5 from some place 
they expelled his outposts. They defeated Sadat Khan 
Afridi, plundered all the dalandar doab, and forced him 
to flee to the hills. By order of tlic snbahdar, Khwajah 


* Miskin, 165*170. Adina aritagom/.ed,~<ihu!tra A!i, i. 54. 
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Ubaid Khan came from Labor with 20,000 horse and 
foot to fight the Sikhs. In the end he was defeated, 
many of his captains were slain, all his camp and baggage 
were plundered j all the artillery left behind by Abdali 
was captured.” [SPD. ii. SS.] 

s? 8. First Maraflm linnslon of the Fanjatt^ 17 oS, 

Adina Beg had no doubt succeeded in repelling 
Timur Shakes general Sarafraz Khan in his invasion 
of the Jalandar doab. Bat his armed force was only 
10,000 men, and he doubted if he would be able to 
defeat fresh attacks by superior forces of Durrani troops, 
or save his people from the atrocities of these ruthless 
foreign soldiery. So, in helplessness, he opened 
negotiations with Raghunath Rao, the Pesliwa^s brother, 
then posted near Delhi at the head of a vast annj, and 
called the Maratbas to his defence, promising to pay 
them one lakh of Rupees for every day of marching 
and half that amount for each day of halt during their 
presence in his faujdari * 

In August 1757 a large Maratha array under 
Raghunath Bao with Malhar Holkar and some other 
generals had arrived near Delhi as the ally and master 
of the wazir Imad-ul-mulk. They fought and drove 


* Eaghunatli Bao’s invasion of the Panjab : Miskin, 171-182. 
^huhm AK, i. 55-57. TALS. 1516, 1046-165, 17Ba (return.) 
BPD. ii. 41, 78. xxi. Ill, 116, 150. xxvii. 148, 220, 218, Mm, 
128. Shaki^ 44-45. 
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Najib-iid~daulah out of Delhi (6 Sep.)? ^nd for the next 
four months roved through the coiintr}’^ roumi Delhi 
plundering the markets and exacting contributions from 
the landowners. Their success in taking away Najib^s 
jagir of Saharanpur emboldened them to talk of advanc- 
ing to Lahor and wresting that province from Abdali’s 
son. On hearing of it, Abdus Samad Khan Mohmand, 
a native of the Peshawar district and Abdali's faujdar 
of Sarhind, collected a large force and advanced to 
Thaneshwar, where he was joined by Najib’s son ; but 
the Deccanis shrank from advancing into the Panjab or 
even fighting him whore he was (Oct. 1757.) Then^ 
after raiding many places in the Gaiigetic doab? Mai bar 
recrossed the Jainuua (end of December) and laid siege 
to Kunjpuri (75 miles north of Delhi), plundering ike 
country from Delhi up to Thaneshwar. 

This close approach of the Marathas to Sarhind 
greatly alarmed Abdus Samad Khan. He was at that 
time absent from his headquarters on a punitive 
expedition against Ala Singh, At the end of March 
1757, when the front division of Abdali’s army undm^ 
Prince Timur was transporting the plundered wealth of 
Delhi to Lahor, this Ala Singh in concert with otier 
Sikh robbers had barred his path at Saniwar (between 
Ambala and Patiala) and robbed him of half his femsures, 
and again attacked and plundered him at Miler Kot# 
So great had been the nmotm of these brigands 
that rumour had magnifted it into ■fee princess captivity 
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and even death at their hands. When, next month, 
Abdali himself with his main army retreated by this 
route, Ala Singh had shrunk from provoking him. In 
December Abdus Saraad invaded Sunam (40 m. s. w. of 
Patiala) in the territory of Ala Singh, and imposed a 
fine on him. Hearing of Malhar^s approach the faujdar 
quickl}" settled that business, hastened back to Sarhind 
(12 January 1758), and set himself to repairing its fort 
walls and digging defensive trenches round the city. 
But Malhar turned back from Kunjpura after exacting 
five lakhs, and Sarhind was saved. Just at this time, 
when MalhaPs women were on a visit to Thaneshwar 
and Kurukshetra for a religious bath, a local force of 
Abdus Samad besieged them in Shahabad, but the 
Maratha escort fought well, slew many of the Afghans, 
and captured their horses (middle of January.)* 

A month later the Maratha invasion of the Panjab 
began. Their main army under Raghunath and Malhar, — 
whose strength rumour swelled to two lakhs of men, — 
reached Sarhind and laid siege to it, while their 
raiding bands spread all over the district, plundering 
the villages around. Adina Beg with his own troops 
and a hired force of professional Sikh freebooters from 
the west of the Satlaj, crossed that river and joined 
the Marathas before Sarhind. After a few days^ 
exchange of gunfire, Abdus Samad found his position 
untenable. In trying to escape he was wounded and 
^ L pagelS^ TALS. 
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captured, alonix with Jangbuz Khan and othe r Afghan 
captains, but well treate^d by Raghmuith (2l March, 

‘‘The Marathas and Sikhs >so thoroughly looted Harhiiid 
city that none of its inhabitants, high or low, male or 
female, had a cloth left on his person. Pulling the 
houses down, they cairifed off the* timber and dug the 
floors up for buried money."’ | lH4/y. Miskin, 173.| 

Flushed with this easy victory, the allies advanced 
towards Labor. Jn the meantime, at the first news of 
the defection of Adina Beg and the movement of the 
Marathas, Jahiin Khan had got a force tog(*ther and 
advanced to Batala in eight days. From this place he 
detatdied 2,000 liorse under Yusuf Khan to enter the 
doab and scout for intelligence, each day roving 2(^ 
miles on the right or left side of the r<uid, or in front. 
After some weeks this force It arnt that Sarhind had 
fallen ; they rapidly withdrew from the doab, and in 
two days recrossed the Bias at Rahihi ghat, and joined 
Jahiin Khan. That general tell back on Jalalabad, 
where he halted for eight days, but on learning that the 
Marathas had crossed the Sat la j and enterf Hl the doab, 
he made a forced retreat to Labor in four days. 


§ 9. Ilfiraiha.s (m upij Lahor a^rl expel Afgham^ 

It was impossible for Timur Shah to defend Labor 
against the myriads of Marathas ^ the fort was out of 
repair and insufficiently provisioned with feed and 
material ; the Sikh population throughout the province 
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was hostile, his reliable troops^ Afghans and IVr.sian 
Turks;, numbered only a few thousands, and there was 
no hope of relief from Ahmad Shah who was troubled 
by risings in Klmriisan and had to go there in person 
with all his forces. So Timur decided on flight 
(c\ 19 April) Setting up a temporary camp on the other 
bank of the Eavi, he and his Durrani followers loaded 
their property in carts and sent it by repeated trips 
from the city to this camp. Every one was busy in 
preparing for the exodus ; none thought of making a 
stand or guarding the city. Next day news came that 
the vanguard of the invaders under Adina Beg and 
Manaji Paygiid6 had crossed the Bias and arrived 
twelve miles north of Labor. That day at noon Timur 
abandoned his capital and crossed over to the camp, 
his wazir following him. Throughout that day of 
evacuation, utter confusion and terror reigned in the 
masterless city ; but Tahmasp Khan (pea-name Miskhi), 
a former page of Muin-ul-mulk, on his own initiative 
shut the city gates and patrolled the streets all night. 

At about nine o’clock next morning, 500 Maratha 
horsemen and a hundred Mughalia troopers of Khwajah 
Mirza under ^Ashur Ali Khan, appeared at the Delhi gate 
of Labor. Miskin at once opened the gate and entrusted 
the city to their care. A day later Khwajah Mirza 
himself arrived with 1,000 Mughalia and 10,000 Maratha 
horse. But early in that morning Timur Shah had 
marched away from his camp towards Kabul, after 



settinpr fire to the h(‘ap 5 < of apparel and other thin^n that 
he could not carry off^ and leaving behind him a s^nudi rear- 
guard under Mir Hazar Khun. Khwiijah Mirza eroHsed 
the Ravi and attacked this force, which fled while fight- 
ing, but was enveloped by the cloud of Maratha light 
horse and its leader taken prisoner. At this Timur 
quickened his pace. Jahan Khan at first halted at Sami 
Kanchh 36 miles north-west of Labor ; but Ehwijah 
Mirza^ whose force had now been trebled by reinforce- 
ments from Labor, came with him* Lack of artillery 
prevented him fr^ni storming the sanii, and taking 
advantage of this respite^ Jahan Khan slipped out of 
the place, and found safety by crossing th(‘ Chcnab near 
Wazirabad. The deptli f)f thf‘ river and the hurry of the 
flight prevented Timur Shah fruia taking to the other side 
any but his DiiiTani clansuKm. All his other troops, — 
Uzbak, Qizilbiish and Afghan, as well as his entire camp 
and baggage, wer(‘ left behind on tin* eastern bank of tin* 
Ohenab and fell into the hands of the Marathas and 
their Panjabi allies. ^^The spoils were shared between 
the Marathas and Adina Beg. Khwajah Mirza and his 
troops thus became very rich. Every day some 
Asian horses came to hand. He enlisted the o^teed 
Uzbak and Qizilbash soldiers and officers in his own 
army/' [Miskin^ 179.) 

The Marathas did not venture to carry the war across?? 
the Chenab, because the river was too deep for fording 
and the country beyond it was meetly tenanted by 
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Afghan supporters of the Durrani cause.* Labor was 
captured about 10th April 175(S, Raghunath passed one 
entire month there. He wisely realized that as his own 
troops could not be induced to garrison a province so 
distant from their home and subject to such severe 
winter^ and as the universal rebellion of the Sikhs made 
its direct administration by Maratha officers impossible, 
the only means of keeping the Panjab in nominal 
allegiance to the Maratha power and getting any revenue 
out of it was to entrust it to Adina Beg, who had a very 
old understanding with the Sikhs and possessed the 
experience of many years^ successful administration of 
that country. So, Adina Beg was given the viceroyalty 
of the Panjab on promising on annual tribute of 75 lakhs 
of Rupees. After this settlement, the Maratha chiefs 
and their soldiers marched back towards Delhi, arriving 
at Sonepat on 14th June. Adina Beg went back to 
his home in the Jalaudar doab, leaving his son4n-law 
Khwajah Mirza Khan to govern Labor as his deputy.f 


* Not a single Maratha soldier crossed the Chenab. The 
assertion that the Maratha standards were carried up to the Indus 
at Attock, is an ignorant boast. 

t i^PD, xxvii. 218. 128. From this point the historian 

loses the primary source for Panjab history, namely, the auto- 
biography of the ‘Eye-witness’ Miskin, who now left Labor in the 
company of Adina Beg and henceforth wrote of Labor atfairs 
only on hearsay. 

Death of Adina Beg and administration of Khwajah Mirza : 
Miskin 182, 194. TALS. 1906-1916. SPD, ii, 96. 



But this uoininal Maratha doniinution gave m 
to the Panjab, Adina Beg Khan <*nj(>ved hh 
glory for five. luontlis only. On BJ October IToKbe 
died after a prolonged illnosB and in the fulness of 
years. Immediately afterwards, confusion broke oot 
in the Panjab at the disappearance of the strong and 
clever hand that had held the realm in order for so 
many years. The wazir Imad-ubmulk tried to escheat 
the dead siibahdar^s property to the State, but he was 
prevented by a I\Iaratha force which the retreating 
Raghunath had hurriedly sent up from Malwa 
(November.) At Lahor^ Khwajah Mirzi Khan now 
engaged in governing the province as sub.stantive 
subalidar. ^’The Sikhs were such n^bels and robbers 
that the governor could not cope with them.’’ Maratha 
armi<*s one after another reached Labor and its districts 
and took up their posts. Beyond the Jhilam sonic 
Afghans and Gakkhars in concert looted the (lujrat 
pargana and crossed over to the east bank of this river, 
Khwajah Mirza with a band of Sikhs came up from 
Labor, defeated and drove them back across the river. 
He followed them to the other bank and entrenched* 
But the Afghans and Gakkhars reappeared in vaster 
numbers and defeated him there. On hearing that 
Maratha armies were marching up from Labor to his aid, 
the Afghans shrank from coming over to the eastern 
bank of the Jhilam again, (evidently in December 1758.) 
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The Sindh ms in the Panjah^ 1759. 

Blit Khwajah Mirza^s worst enemies were at home. 
^^The Qixilbish captains of Timtir^s army whom he had 
captured [and afterwards enlisted] made a coalition 
with the Marathas. From among them, their leading 
captain, Mirza Ahmad Khan, made himself subahdar 
of Labor, and the second highest, Salih Khan, that of 
Multan. They paid some money to the Marathas in 
cash and promised more, and placed Khwajah Mir;?a 
and his brother Khwajah Said Khan in confinement/^ 
[Miskin, 194.] This anarchy in the Panjab and min of 
the Maratha interests there induced the Peshwa to 
send a strong force to that province under the able 
and spirited Dattaji Sindhia. This general reached 
the eastern bank of the Satlaj in the first week of 
April 1759 and halted at Machhiwara for about three 
weeks. Here Adina BegV son came and saw him and 
paid some money on account of the tribute due from 
his father. By his advice, Dattaji sent Sabaji 
Sindhia* with an army to Labor to take over the 
governorship of the province directly into Maratha 

* A Marathi letter from Delhi ISPIl ii. 100] written 2 May 
gays that Jankop recalled from Lahor and ordered Naro 

Shankar th^e. Bat we find Slteji actually serving as governor 

ikm Panjab till the expulsion of the Marathas in October 
i!«t TALS. 205& ^ys Uaat Jankop crossed the Batlaj and 
mkmi Jalandar doab ; hut the Marathi records prove that 
he from Machhiwara to without crossing the 
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hands, finding that in Labor and around it the 

Sikhs were predominant and commanded a vast force, 
making the conquest of the Panjab difficult, Dattaji 
turned back towards Delhi/^ \TAL8, 2056.] 

§ 11. Final Ahdali conquest of the Panjab, 

This second Maratha occupation of Labor lasted 
barely six months, but the terror of the vast forces 
of Dattaji lying within easy call of Sabaji, caused that 
governor to be obeyed by all the chiefs and landholders 
of the province. At the end of August Sabaji beat 
back an invasion of Jahan Khan from Peshawar. The 
Afghan general lost his son and many of his troops 
in killed and wounded, and himself retreated with 
wounds across the Indus. [Dr., but Eaj. vi. 378 credits 
the Sikhs with achieving this victory.) But the scene 
changed early in October next, when news came that a 
strong Durrani army under Jahan Khan as commander- 
in-chief had crossed the Indus and was marching 
towards Labor. By this time Dattaji was inextricably 
involved in the siege of Shukartal, 70 miles east of 
Panipat, and Sabaji finding himself too weak to 
confront the Afghans fell back from Labor. The 
advance of the invaders was rapid and unopposed. 
Arriving at Wa^irabad, Jahan Khan sent out his troops 
to raid on all sides. The capital of the Panjab was 
without a governor or a garrison. Jahan Khan sent 
S or 4 of his men ahead to Surat Singh, a banker of 
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Labor, with a letter bidding him stamp coins and read 
the khuthd in the name of Timur Shah and issue a 
proclamation warning all people not to oppress anv 
citizen. 

Sabaji with his main force fell back precipitately, 
by way of Batala, Jalandar and Sarhind towards 
Shukartal, without halting anywhere."^ Consternation 
and ilight raged in Sarhind. Sadiq Beg Khan, who 
had been the Maratha faujdar of Sarhind, and 
Adina Beg^s widow and sons fled away from 
their places to Delhi at the report of the advance of 
the Afghans. 

The entire province of the Panjab was abandoned 
to the Afghans, but not without a severe loss of men 
to the Marathas. Though Sabaji did not stand up to 
a light, his detachments, dispersed throughout the 
country, could not be withdrawn in absolute safety ; a 
general and several soldiers of the Marathas who had 
la^ed too long behind near Labor, were overtaken 
and cut off by the Afghan vanguard. One corps of 
6,000 Maratha horse and foot posted in Multan retreated 
to the east of Labor without loss. But in the Jalandar 
doab the disappearance of all authority tempted its 

'* TALS, 2116 and and 8PD, i!. 116 say that he 

retreated without halting or fighting. But an enccmriter between 
Ids troops and the Bnrrini vanguard is mentioned in Govind 
Pant Enndelc’s letter of 8 No?. gtHaj. L 142) and Mux, 175. 
HMdn (BC^) shows that it was the Maratha rear-guard that was cut 
off by the adTandng Afghans, 
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notoriously lawless peasants to rise against these 
fugitives. AYhen only a part of this force had crossed the 
Satlaj the villagers fell upon those left behind and 
plundered them of 4,000 camels (worth Rs. 40 each), 
and of most of their horses, treasure and other 
property. Only a thousand horses and ponies escaped 
capture, and 500 well-born Maratha cavaliers had to 
march on foot through this loss of their mounts. But 
though the Marathas failed, the Sikhs opposed the 
invaders, and in a severe ).)attle with them the Afghans 
triumphed only at the cost of 2,000 of their own men. 
[Raj. i. 146.] After establishing his government in 
Labor, the. Abdali king resumed his march and entered 
Sarhind on 27 Kovember 1759. Thus, the Panjab 
was finally lost to the empire of Delhi. 



CHAPTER XV 


The Afghan Invasion of 1757. 

g 1. AblaU hivadps the Panjab, lamd faih to 
ori}ani\e defenee. 

Early in the autumn of 1756, Ahmad Shah Abdali 
set out from Kabul on the invasion of India. On 4th 
October a detachment of his troops entered Labor and 
reinstated Khwajah Abdullah as governor. His envoy 
Qalandar Beg Khan reached the Court of Delhi and 
was first received in audience on hist October, and 
though the wazir Imad-uLmulk kept him in play for a 
month, he could not be detained for ever and took his 
conge on 9th December, without receiving any 
satisfactory reply. 

Meantime the Afghan king, after a halt at Peshawar, 
had resumed his march on 15th November and crossed 
the Indus at Attock eleven days later. His vanguard 
under Sardar Jahan Khan had preceded him by some 
weeks and expelled Adina Beg from the Jalandar doab. 
Abdali himself entered Labor on 20 December and 
spent some twelve days there in arranging for the 
government of the province and exacting tribute from 
the Rajah of Jammu, reputed to be the richest feudatory 
of the Ptnjab. The way having been cleared by Jahan 
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Kliaiij who had crossed the Satlaj and occupied the 
country beyond it up to Sarhind by 6th January 1757, 
Abdali himself crossed that river (e. 10 January) and 
reached Sarhind, while Jahan Khan made a further 
advance to Panipat (12 January,) 

We shall now see what the Government of Delhi had 
been doing all this time. The news of the Afghan 
occupation of Labor (4 October) and the flight of its 
leading men to Sarhind had been followed a fortnight 
later b}^ the arrival of the Afghan envoy at Delhi (end of 
October.) The popular report was that Abdali himself 
would follow his vanguard and wreak vengeance on Imad 
for having insulted and plundered Mughlani Begam whom 
the Afghan king used to call his daughter. The danger 
was great, but Imad did not know what to do. The 
disbandment of the Sin-dagh risala had left him utterly 
without troops, except for a few hundred men under 
Bahadur Khan Baluch. He called to his side Salabat 
Khan Zulfiqar Jang, ex-Bakhshi of the last Emperor, who 
had be(‘n living in unemployment and disgrace at Agra. 
But this last great noble of the age of Farrukhsiyar and 
Muhammad Shah was now an aged phantom only, aond 
sank into the grave on 6 June 1757. Imad next 
appealed to Najib Khan for help, but the Euhela 
demanded the unpaid salary of the troops he had been 
entertaining for the wash’s service, and an acrimonions 
discussion between the two chiefs jresnited. On 8th 
November Najib visited the wanir wift ^ large force, and 
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on his my back at night looted five or six shop.s* in the 
waisii^s camp baxar, ^'none daring to oppose him.’" 

ISTaJib having failed^ the next master of a respectable 
force was Suraj Mai Jat^ and to him the imperial 
chancellor now turned. Through Nagar Mai he sought 
to placate Suraj Mai, whom he had been vindictively 
pursuing since October 1753 for his partisanship of 
Safdar Jang. At his call Suraj Mai came to Tilpat, south 
of Delhi, and met the was>;ir^s envoy as well as Najib 
Khan. But the negotiations broke down on a conflict 
of policy : the Jat Rajah rightly argued that the best 
defence of the empire was for the wazir to take a 
personal lead in the war, combine the Ruhelas, Jats, 
Rajputs and old Mughal nobility in an anti-Maratha 
campaign, confine the Deceaiii spoliators to the south 
of the Narmada, and after thus ensuring the safety of 
their homes lead their united forces into the Pan jab for 
expelling the Afghan invader, as had been done in 1748. 
But the sole prop of Jmid^s power were the 
Marathas and he would not east them off. So Suraj 
Mai, finding further discussion useless, went back to his 
forts in disgust, leaving ImM to his fate. [TALS. 825-S4a.) 

§ 2. Afghan iumders upprmeh Delhi, Fruitless 
pccu^e efforts. Panic aM flight from Delhi. 

The month of November 1756 wore out in holding 
such futile talks and the putting off of any decision, as 
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is the facile habit of men without strength of will 
With December came alarming news. On the 9th of 
that month the capital loarat that Abdali had crossed 
the Indus 13 days before. There could now be 
no mistaking his intentions, became known 

that he wanted to come to Delhi/^*^ Ten days later 
came reports of the nearer approach of the danger i 
Abdali^s troops had penetrated plundering up to 
Batala and Adinanagar. That day ^^the wazir sent 
off letters summoning the Marathas, the Jat Rajah, 
and Shuja-ud-daulah. The great men of the capital 

* Ahmad Shah Abdali in Delhi, 1757 : the most detailed and 
authentic sources are DO* (invaluable) and TALS. with 

graphic touches in the narrative of Shaikh (ihulam Hasan Strain, 
tr. by W. Irvine in Indian Antiquary^ 1907, (which has 
inaccuracies of date due to its having bean written 25 years after 
the event.) The Maratha letters, so valuable and accurate at other 
times, fail us during this period, as Antaji Manakeshwar fled 
away from Delhi on 19th January and Bapu M. fJinganc* on 
7th Feb., and what they wrote afterwards was distant hearsay ; 
so also were the private newslettei^ received at Jhansi or 
Aurangabad and communicated to the Peshwa. Antaji’s gasconade 
and reviling of Bapu must be taken with a grain (or rather an 
ounce) of salt. The two ISfch century histories of Abdali, 
Mujmil and Tarikh4*>Bmam Shahi^ are meagre about this jiraod 
and the latter work is often confused and inaccurate. Tarihh-%^ 
Mumffari and Shakir’s Mmom are very brief, and Siijar-ul- 
mutakhkharin is only a secondary and very distant compilation of 
a quarter century later. Miskin only tells us of Mughlaui Begam s 
doings and his own suflerings (I29“hl94 Xur-ud-din h short but 
useful. 
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made preparations for flight” 1 1)(\\ Next day (20 l)ec.) 
Agha Raza Khan was sent off with gifts worth two 
lahhs of Rupees to placate Abdali and turn him back 
from coming to Delhi. But this very day it was learnt 
at Delhi that the invaders had occupied all the country 
up to the western bank of the Satiaj, that Adina Beg 
had abandoned the Jalandar doab witiiout a blow and 
fled away none knew where, and that ^^from Lahor to 
Sarhind not a place was left tenanted, all men, high 
and low, having fled away. A great distraction fell 
on Delhi also, the upper classes sent their families 
to Mathura and Agra in the jurisdiction of Suraj 
Mai, or to other places. The wazir» who wielded the 
empire without a sharer in his power, took no step 
to meet the danger ; he refused to go to Sarhind 
to oppose the invasion, but consulted darvishes how to 
overcome the enemy through their prayers without 
Sghting. He would not spend money for raising an 
army. He only wrote letters summoning the Marathas, 
but they too demanded money. Najib Khan, in spite 
of the measureless favours shown to him by the wazir, 
planned to go away, crossing the Jamuna, to 
Saharanpur,’' [TALS. 8 66-8 6a.] 

Feeble minds ind their easiest refuge in consultation. 
The wazir held t council of the chief men in Delhi on 
25 December. They all advised him to march against 
thi invaders taking the Emperor at their head. But 
the only effective foiw In D#lhi was that of Najib, who 
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was known to be an enemy partisan. On the 29th, the 
wazir brought to the Emperor^s audience Yaqiib AH 
Khan (a cousin of Abdalfs wazir Shah Wali Khan, but 
long resident in India.) This man was created a ^-Jmxari 
mansabdar and sent in company with Shah Fana, a faqir 
greatly honoured by Abdali, to go to the Afghan king 
and induce him not to invade the Delhi region. [TALS- 
SQb ; Raj. i. p. 437.J 

Further advance of the invaders was soon reported. 
Their vanguard (under Hasan Khan) had occupied the 
deserted city of Sarhind. “At this news great alarm 
prevailed in the capital, and an exodus began ^ the 
families of Khushhalchand, Lachhmi Narayan, Nagar 
Mai and Diwali Singh migrated to seek refuge in 
Mathura."’ Even Muhammadans did not feel safe. The 
waj^lr himself sent his family away to Rajputana. Antaji 
Manakeshwar, at the head of 3000 horse, hitherto paid 
by the wazir, came from Gwalior at his call and halted 
on the eastern bank of the Jamuna opposite Delhi 
{30 December.) The wazir now ordered him to stop 
the flight of the panic-stricken citizens. He barred 
path south of Delhi ; “at this the fugitives wanted 
xeturn to Delhi, but the Marathas would not let them 
unless they gave up all their money and belonging 
for paying the soldiers who would in future be appointed 
ta guard them. The people paid more or lest, and came 
back to Delhi The imperial Chamberlain 

2Iti-ud*"daalih^0 famflj was riiidterly obstructed, during 
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their flight, in the Old Fort, but the wai^ir secured their 
release on Tith January 1757. Antaji^s men acquired 
much money and jewellery. Passage out of Delhi was 
entirely sto})ped. The people who had emigrated before, 
mostly took up residence in Mathura, because during 
Nadir Shali^s invasion they had found safety there 
through the friendlines-s of the Jiits. But this time, on 
the contrary, the Jats took money from the fugitives 
at every outpost from Badarpur to Mathura. Mathura 
itself was so crowded that few could obtain any residence. 
Theft became very prevalent.’’ [T-IL-S. 87a-88a.J 
On 9 January came the nows of the main Afghan 
army^s arrival at Surhind and of their dread lord 
marching close behind them. Next day another council 
of State was held, but the warir would not agree to 
offer battle, as a muster taken showed only 3,000 men 
actually present and only six bullock^carts for transport ! 
So, at midnight Imad by abject entreaty induced 
Mughlani Bcgam to start for Abdali^s camp, for disarming 
his anger, and making terms which would avert his 
coming to Delhi. Next day (11th Jan.) the wazir found 
his mansion blockaded by his own troops (under Shahdil 
Khan Afghan) clamouring for their arrears of ^ pay ! 
Swh was the state to which the defence of the empire 
had been reduced under Imid-ubmulk^s ministry. 

, V the 14th, the baffled envoy Sgha Raza returned 
from Abdali^s c^mp with the doleful message that the 
Afghan invader bad demanded two krore^ of Rupees 
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in cash, the hand of the Emperor’s daughter, and all the 
territory from Sarhind westwards, as the* condition of 
his going back, and that he had severely censured the 
Delhi Government for provoking his invasion when 
they could not fight but were bent on making terms. 
“On hearing these words, the people of the city became 
very much alarmed ; so that, on that very day the 
family of Rajah Jugalkishor set out for Mathuri. 
^ Nearly 500 carts loaded with the people of the city, 

consisting of the Bhatiwal and other classes, accompanied 
them/’ “The Emperor-^ and wazir, powerless to fight, 
powerless to raise this ransom, sent Aghii Raz;a again 
(15th) with piteous entreaties to the Afghan king/' 
\Da TALS, 90/>.| 

3. Afghan iringnard ofraph's the })mb* 

By the 12th of January the Afghan vanguard (under 
Jahan Khan) had arrived at I^aiiipat and his master at 
Karnal, 20 miles behind him. Here the invaders 
changed their route and plan of campaign : while a 
small body of fleet skirmishers was pushed on toward# 
Delhi to feel the way and establish contact with &0 
Ruhela traitors within, Jahan Khan hxxmM irtth 
the full vanguard crossed the Jamuna near Knipit, 
entered the Doab, and pushed on down the mM bank 
of the river, by way of Kairana, Jhanjh&iiji ShSmIi and 
KSndhl'a^ driving out the Maratia ^alfeators from these 
plaoesand siiiying , the governor "trf Shamli who had 
f ' . . . ■ . 
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offered resistance. He then encain])ed at Luni, daily 
sending out foragers on all sides. On Kith January, 
in the afternoon, these enemy bands were first sighted 
from the walls of Delhi fort, plundering and driving 
their horses on the river bank opposite. The eastern 
bank having been thus secured, the central division left 
behind at Karnal under Abdali and his wazir pushed 
on due south towards Delhi and encamped at Narela, 
where they were joined (16 January) by Najib’s Rulielas, 
who had been posted outside the north gate of the 
capital. The invaders’ front skirmishers penetrated to 
the northern suburbs like Wazirabad, Kalipahari, etc. 

§ 4. Imn(Vi< helploisjiess and mbmiHsi(»t to Abdali ; 
be ifi made pr holier. 

We shall now turn to the city and the movements 
of the wazir. On the 15th he urged for the first time 
the raising of a rampart round the city ! ^^Men from 
the Old City, Mughalpura and other places outside the 
gates went, some to New Delhi (ie., Shah Jahan’s city), 
some to the Old Fort, some to the Arab Sarai or the 
shrine of Nizam-ud-din AuJiya. During this alarm the 
soldiers of Autaji Maratha began to plunder on the 
river bank (re/i.)” [DC] Next day {16th) at noon the 
wazir went with a few men out of the palace to the 
Labor gate of the city^ It was reported that Abdali’s 
forces bad reached Narela, where the Euhelas of Najib 
had joined them- Other captains with their troops 
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got roadv and joined the wazir, who merely sat down 
in the Masjid Pari beyond the Labor gate, being over- 
come by terror and cowardice, consciouB of hi^ inability 
to oppose Abdali and incapable of fighting in desperation 
like a hero.” 

the morning of the 17th, Jahan Khan’s foragers 
again appeared on the other side of the Jamnna and 
stayed there till noon. The wazir went to the mndy b^nfc 
of Rajghat, and planted some guns, but there was no 
cannonier ! So, he stood under the jharoka balcony, 
on the river bank, in battle array, merely garing’^ at the 
enemy troopers on the f»ther side, for some hours ! All 
people advised him to go out and tight at least one 
battle, so as to remove the brand of infamy from their 
foreheads ; the only pacifist was, {charactoristieally 


* Iinad defen del himself before Sayyid Hher-anda?: Ivhan, 
envoy from Ahmad Ban gash to Abdali, thus:— When the 

[Durrani] Shah drew near to Delhi, I told Najih KhaJi, ‘We 
must deliver one battle agaiuBt the Shah.' His answer vcm, 'Fay 
me this day two krores of -Ru|«h^b, (‘ash down, and I will hgfei/ 
I replied, 'Nothing is due to you by the State for yoirr atwum 
and pay, seeing that... I have handed over to yon fca 

one-half of the [Doab] territories. At a dayV notice 
I produce such a sum of money T Najib Khan and hk 
raised a tumult and for a w^hole day barred exU> fr« and kgr» 
to my house . That very mme day a letter caijae Itw' ihe Shall 
inviting Najib Khnn to his camp. At Najih came out 

of BelM and marched of to the Bhahk I mw that in 

the imlm of Hind th« ' was m dtfenfe I left 
-Anii^mrf, I9W, p. 44.'|' ■ ' ' > 
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enough,) a Kashrairi, named Ibadullah Khan. In th<‘ 
evening, after the invaders had retired [to their camp], 
a party of Marathas and other soldiers crossed the river 
and roved from Patparganj to Mir Zeba’s garden, but 
there was no Abdali troop there at that time, and they 
came back to Delhi at sunset/^ [TALS, 91a-92/>, DC,] 
That very night (17-lS January), Najib Khan crossed 
over from Wazirabad to Jahan Khan^s camp at Luni. 
His mask was now thrown off ; he was openly known 
to be in concert with the alien invaders. It is impossible 
for the historian to apportion between Najib and Imid 
the responsibility for the atrocities endured by the Delhi 
Mathura and Agra people during this Afghan invasion ; 
if one was a double-dyed traitor, the other was an arrant 
coward ; both were extremely selfish and incapable 
of patriotism, because India was not their patria. 

In the morning of the 18th Agha Raza and Yaqub 
Ali came back from Abdali with the message that he 
desired the Emperor and his wazir to visit him, when 
the peace terms would be directly discussed. So, three 
hours before the next morning (19th January), Imad 
secretly left his mansion on horseback followed by only 
four attendants, and reaching Badli in 4 V 2 hours entered 
the camp of Abdalfs wazir Shah Wall Khan, by whom 
he was most kindly received, and next day (20th) 
I^^Cnted to Abdali. The Afghan monarch was wrathful 
widi Ae Delhi wazir for his having married a dancing- 
girFs daughter (Granna Begam) in preference to his 
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betrothed, th(‘ nobly born Umda Begarn, wIiobo ^uit 
had been pressed by Abdali for the sake of IJmda’B 
mother, MnghJani Begarn, The conqueror hIbo asked 
with surprise and contempt how the first officer of the 
empire of Hindustan could make an abject submission 
without striking eyen one blow to save the nation’s 
credit Imad explained how he had to marry Gaiini in 
order to keep his earlier promise to that prFa family^ 
whereas Mughlini Begam had insisted on his diTOreteg 
his other wife as a condition of marrying Umda, As 
for resisting Abdali by arms, it was a task beyond 
Imad’s power, owing to Najib’s defection, as ‘^except 
that noble there ’was within tlu* empire no other 
renowned commander with an army/’ Ahmad Shah 
then told Iraid that his rival Intizam had ofiTertd two 
krorea of Rupees as a consideration for giving him the 
wazirship, but that ImSd could retain that post if he 
agreed to pay one kror only. Imid replied, ^^This 
slave cannot lay his hands upon even one /akh. Whence 
can I produce a kror ? . . . I cannot collect even a 
kror of broken pebble-stones in Delhi. What 
then of getting Rupees So, he then and 
resigned the chancellorship of a State that had mmf 
and no tre^ure. Abdali now issued a rescript 
the post on Intkim, and carried ImSd fe hii 

train as a eapriv®, ' because he 'to call hk 

Maratim allies back DriW if s# 

* Iruatl in Anttqmuri/, p. 15 » (some coafusioji of dalrii 
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5* The hfmderM omqnj Delhi ; Alnnujir II deposed. 
The encampment of the invaders in the immediate 
north of the city made it easy not only for Najib^s' 
Ruhelas but also for Shahdil Khan and two other 
Afghan captains of Imad to go over to their invading 
fellow-clansmen. The Sindagh risala (or Centi'al Asian 
troopers numbering 12,000) whom Imad had disbanded 
in 1755 and the Delhi artillery division of cannoniers 
and musketeers recruited in Oudh and Baksar, 11,000 
strong, who were still in open mutiny for their heavy 
arreai*s of pay, now sent to Najib, begging him to save 
them from unemployment and starvation by enlisting them 
in the Shah^s service. A contingent of Qasur Afghans, 
about 5,000 in number, led by Usman Khan Khweshgi, 
had joined the invader on the way. Thus an Indian 
force of 25,000 men was added to the 30,000 troops of 
own country that Abdaii had brought with him.* 

Any opposition from Delhi being clearly impossible,^ 

md' ^arefore of the order of evaits, corrected from DC, and 
TAmj 8PD, I.xl 96. 

* "‘The correct number of Abdali’s troops is 30 to 35 thousand 
men, not more,’' ‘"The Pathan has 20,000 men of his own and 
hm engaged 25,000 troops in Delhi” [Marathi reports in Feb. 8PD. 
xxL 100, 108.] Nur-ud-din Hasan’s Lifo of Naflk 

The home of the disbanded Bind^h risdla (or TurJd troops) 
was Mughalpura, a suburb north-west of DdM dty. They later 
uegoitiated for service under the Marathas. Another captain of 
Abdaii^ named Jangb^ Khan Bangaah, commanded a force of 
3500 or less, out of whom only were Duji^i soldiOTi, the 
rest bdusj Indian recruits. 
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the Afghan division under Jahin Khan worked its way 
down the Jamnni from Liini and crossed over to the 
west bank, some miles south of the capital on 2l8t 
January, A small force detached 13 miles further 
south to Faridabad to bar the trunk road at that point 
was cut off by Aiit^iji Manakeshwar, and for a week or tm 
days the Afghan advance to the south was simyed- But 
Najib^s army crossed into the Doab (24th) and Abdali 
himself entered Delhi on 28th January. 

We shall now see how the imperial city fared in the 
claws of the rapacious foreigner. The capital of to 
empire which, in name at least, embraced the entire 
Indian continent, was now absolutely without a single 
defender or caretaker. In the morning of 19th January 
1757, the desertion of Najib Khan, the flight of 
wazir, and the withdrawal of the last Maratha toldte 
became known, and at midnight Rajah N%ar Mai (the 
imperial diwan) and the few remaining great men fted 
away. Next day five military policemen 
from Abdali’s array entered city and made its police 
prefect proclaim tiiie Shih’a order that none should 
molest the poor. This asgaranee stopped a fresh exodus 
that had begun. 

On Friday the 2l8t, while the Emperor was 
his afternoon prayer in the palace mosque, Abdtii Ahad 
KhM (the Third Paymaster) and Saif-nd-din Muhammad 
"Khto Ktohmiri (the brother of Aqils^t Mjimnd) went 

witii to bloody memori^ 
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of Nadir Shah^s massacr(% — ^^called the Chief Sadr, 
the imperial Qazi, and the muftiH there^ and caused the 
khiitha to be read in the name of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 
The same thing was done in the Jami^ Masjid. Not 
one theologian or scholar refused to read the khufba 
ill another princess name, while the Emperor of the 
Age was living in the citadel of the capital and 
had not been slain or made prisoner or expelled !’^ 
There is no evidence that this step was ordered by 
the Abdali king ; it was the work of the native syco- 
phants who wished to gain the conqueror’s favour by 
this proof of ^eal in his cause ! ^^Alamgir, then seated 
in the chapel of the fort, heard the news, washed his 
hands of kingship, vacated the royal chambers (the 
Rangmahal, the Khwabgah, &c,), the private portico, and 
the lower portico, for occupation by his successor, 
handed over their keys to an officer of Najib, and moved 
with his entire family to the Shahburj quarter. Two 
days later he was ordered to vacate even this refuge, 
and return to the small com monplace rooms in which 
he used to lodge before his elevation to the throne. ^Tt 
was found that these last-named quarters were totally 
in ruin and unfit for habitation ” [JALS. 93^^-956.] 

§ G. Ahmad Shuh Abdali mt^s Delhi fort. 

On 23rd January Ahmad Shah himself reached 
Wajsirabad and a detachment of his Qizilbash troops 
took over iie charge of Delhi fort from Najib’s hands. 
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For some days the palace chambers were cleaned and 
carpeted for the residence of Abdall In the nxg'ht of 
25-26 he sent Jahan Khan to the suppregged Emperor, 
telling him, bestow the empire of Hindustan on you* 
Visit me tomorrow in full royal state/^ Nest moiming 
(the 26th) the few nobles, high and low, still kfl in 
Delhi, marched with their sovesreign lord to WMkabad 
and were welcomed and feasted by AWali 
was now presented and invited with the robe of WaA. 
The entire Delhi Court returned to the <mpifal the 
evening* 

Next day (27 th January) arrangements were 

completed under Jahan Khan’s care for the conqueror^s 
visit to Delhi It was proclaimed that along his route 
through the bazar to the fort no Indian should staMl iu 
the sireets or on the terraces of houses for lodking ^ 
his mrte(j€, and all shops should be kept elotdl. &rly 
in the morning of Friday the 28th of Janmary, Ahmid 
Shah rode into the fort, his soldiers lining the route on 
both sides and firing a salute from their matchlocks. 
The Emperor advanced up to the Fathpuri 
in order to welcome his august visitor. Abdalfs wom^, 

*‘Alam^ir II hrom DilM mounted cn a 
with a cloth awnh^ ormr it, <me dbphani .and hmm 
hlg. Ihat wm whiit the full <d of 

had now shrank -to. Afedall w^eoiMcl ito IWMmh by 
iidW8«hig a kw him on hhi own mr]^ and then 

|ln aigii of brolhmhi^} and pr^uied 
ral>es to each other* ^ WJ 

7 
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mouated on camels and horses, also came with him and 
occupied the palace rooms vacated by Alanigir. The 
escort of the Shah dispersed through the bazars and 
lanes, looting many places, while the rich and spacious 
market of Badalpura was set on fire in addition to being 
plundered* The Afghan camp and baggage dismounted 
in the city round the fort walls. On the 29th the two 
sovereigns held a Public Audience seated side by side. 
Abdul Ahad Khan (created Abdul Majid Khan) was 
appointed diwau of khalsa and ian, A bridge was 
ordered to be thrown without delay over the Jamuna 
below the city, and the Hindus were ordered, on pain 
of fine, to put paint marks on their foreheads to 
distinguish them from the invader^s brethren of the 
faith. 

§ 7. Ahdali's oppression for extorting money at Delhi. 

Secure in the possession of Delhi, the conqueror 
began the exaction of a money tribute. Before this, 
stray groups of his soldiers had robbed houses and 
wayfarers here and there, but that was unauthorized 
occasional looting and a few of the looters had been 
brutally punished by way of example, Now a methodical 
official spoliation of the fallen capital was ordered. 
Abdali was pressed for time. He must realize the 
fq>oils of war as (piiokly as possible, in order to avoid 
tile Indian summer and also to allow the Marathas no 
time for assembling and bringing up a large army from 
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Deccan. He expected a vast sum, worthy of the 
richest capital in Asia.*^ While Intimra was uri^ed to 
collect the two kmrrs promised by him, the screw was 
put on other rich men also. Imad was ordered to deiiTer 
to the Shah all the jewels he had removed from the 
palace stores during his two and a half years of dicimtor- 
ship, and on his pleading poverty he was abused and 
subjected to ^^an extreme degree of dishonour?^ 

His house had been escheated from the first and He 
naturally replied, "I have given you all I possessed. 
Whence can 1 produce more At this, Abdali^s officers 
rebuked and insulted him, beat his head servants 
with sticks as only heartless Afghans know how to 
beat, and dishonoured them in many ways. They atio 
bastinadoed Sangi and Abdur Rahman 
chief officers of household, and Basaul Khiwa, 

the eunuch in charge of the Emperor^s hamm. Oth^ 
palace eunuchs and noblemen’s servanti were subjected 
to similar violence to make them yield money. 

But even this did not bring in any large sum. Ho, 
the torture was extended from the servants to the 

* Abdairs exactions and atrocities in Mhij— TALB. #**■ 
lOSa. Imad in Ind, AMiq.^ 1907, 4748. EmmiB Bimki 
xxL 104, 118, xxvii. 144, 

Imad secuml m his patron Shah Wall Khan the Durrani 
wa®r '{one of his femai'e reiatifas bdng in the kttcr's harem,) 
Ihtteui houi^it the 'Support of the Durrani sardar .Tahin ICh^, 
itef', rival of 'to waxir. Wi« lutizi;® faW lo hti promise 
tribute, Jton Khan fi-it huiEl'tod before %h master and there- 
fore severely chastised iBm&m BMi, 30, Ind, Ant 45.J 
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masters. Intizam-ud-daiilah^ who had recklessly 
promised two kro7rs for the wazirship^ was taken to the 
Shakes presence^ shown a wooden triangle fixed in the 
ground, and told that unless he produced one kror that 
day he would be tied down to it and bastinadoed. At 
that time^ beyond the ring on his finger he had not even 
one Rupee to dispose of. So, he stood trembling by 
the side of the triangle, his face white as a sheet. When 
jasked to point out the hiding place of his father^s 
iioarded treasure in his mansion, he replied that his 
mother Sholapuri Begam alone knew the secret This 
old lady, the daughter-in-law of one grand wazir, the 
widow of another, and the mother of a third, was 
summoned and told that unless she showed the spot, 
iron pins would be driven in underneath the nails of 
her fingers. She fainted at the threat, and on recovery 
pointed out the room of the buried hoard. After six 
hours of dicing by a hundred pioneers, 16 lakhs in 
coins, besides golden silver and gem-studded vessels, 
were found under the floor {4th Pebruary.) A search 
was conducted in the new wazir^s harem under Jahin 
Khan^s supervision and these august ladies were 
stripped and hustled like beggar-women (6 Peb.) The J 
mansion of Samsam-ud-daulah (late Paymaster General) i 
was similarly dag up in search of buried treasure | 
{7 Feb.) and the city kotwal^s house was robbed of all | 
its wealth (13 Peb.)^ “The Afghans broke open the | 
komsea of the people who had fled away from the cily> 
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indiudmg that of Hirinand Jauhari^ the prince of 
merchants^ and appropriated everything they found 
there/ \D(\\TALS. 1005, Samin in /m/, Antlqmry^ 
p. 47.1 

§ 8. Agom^ of Delhi under the Afghan taror. 

As for the common people, a levy house by how 
for the entire city was decreed, the town wm divtffel 
into sections for convenience of assessment 
<X)llection were opened, and the entire work put in 
charge of Yahiya Khan, a son of the celebrated Zakariyi 
Khan of Labor and for a short time Ms BucccBsor as 
snbahdar of that province, but living in xmemployment 
and poverty since 1748. **The richer men were 
summoned by name by of letters. In 

ward of the city a ^leipoth mrdar wM 
his troops. Counting the houses^ he 4emimded 
each householder more than he cottld possibly pay. 
Great beating and extortion went on. Men, in fern:* of 
torture, wanted to sell their ornaments utensils and 
clothing, but found no buyer. Gold sold at Bs, 8 to 10 
%tola 1 = 180 grains I, pure silver at 2 tolas a Eup«> 
and alloyed silver at three. Utensils |of copp^ ^ 
brass] sold at 3 seers to the Rupee. Many^ 
tmk poison on account of their poverty, , mmj died 
nifcder torment from wounds or burns beipf iniic^ed on 
their bodies. Even mm who paid -the levy, had their 
floors dug up and their homtes pitnteed. Not a mm 
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in the city could escape this calamity. This trouble 
raged from the 4th to the 20th of February, when at 
last a rumour arose that the Shah was about to march 
away, and the collectors were urged to speed up the 
collection. Then they made a second demand on those 
who had paid already and the beating and slaying began 
again ! Many houses that had at first escaped were now 
plundered.” [TALS\ lOOft-lOla.] 

Mughlani Begam, the widow of Muin-ul-mulk of 
Labor, acted as Abdali^s informer regarding the secrets 
of every Delhi noble’s family and property and the 
beauty of the inmates of the imperial harem. Thus, the 
conqueror’s desire for Hazrat Begam, the youthful 
daughter of Muhammad Shah, was kindled. As a 
Marathi newsletter reports, “In Delhi many men have 
been slain and many women ravished. Some of tlie 
females have committed suicide [with daggers], otihers 
have drowned themselves. Wherever handsome Hindu 
woaen were reported, Abdali sent his men and brought 
them away to his quarters/ \SPD, xxL 104, TALS. 

Da] 

The gold and silver thus collected was coined in 
the mint wifii Afedali’s name on them. The first fruits 


of the spoliation of Delhi were loaded on all kinds of 
transport and proniptiy sent out of Delhi towards 
in chaige of Abdali’s son Timur Shah, 
who had been married to Alamgir II’s daughter Zuhra 
Begam (also called Dauhar-afrois or Muhammadi Begam) 
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a few days before,*^ In commandeering the transport 
needed by him, a fresh plunder of the citizeiis 
took place. 

§ 9. Ahdali murelm south from Delhi. 

Abdali on 19 th February made further changes 
among the Delhi ministers. Intisjim was found to bjs 
of Ettle use, and so the wazirshxp was omimmd upon 
the Emperor's eldest son AH Gauhar, mth IntiiAn « 
his deputy, while I mad, who had now been pai4o0id[ 
through the intercession of Shah Wall Khan and 
Mughlani Begam, was given a most dignified sinecure m 
WakU-i-^mutlaq (or Supreme Regent), ^^with no business 
to do and no power,” JSTajib Khan was created Mir 
Bakhshi or head of the army of the empire, AJi 

Khan Lord Chamberlain, and Badr-ud-daulah (Mrf 0# 
Artillery and commandant of tiie Delhi palace. Knally, 
in his camp near Mathura, on 18 Mmrch the Afghan 
king restored Imad to the waxirship in recognition 
of his courage and jseal shown in the Jat campaign. 

Najib had crossed over to Dankaur with his followati 
on 24 January, and now moved down the 
of the Jamuna to protect Abdali's left flank dhlrf^g 
the campa^n south of the capital. In the ni^l of 


♦ D-C. says that he was marrl^ in the night 'Of ^31 Jan. 
md hht return cm 10 Fek Eut TALB.. 1016, gives 
i4' ;FAi as -the of the marrli^ Hmur's rd:-reafc : EPP. 
'JOB.. 
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20-21 February, Ahraad Shah in his own presence 
married Imad to Umda Begam* and next day left 
Delhi on a campaign in Agra and the Jat country. 
On Friday the 25th of that month, the khutba was once 
more read in the name of Alamgir IL [TALS. 103, DC,\ 

Even the departure of the Afghan king from Delhi 
did not bring full security to the miserable capital, 
^^On 22 February" Ahmad Shah marched out towards 
Khizirabad, but the exactions continued in the city as 
before, and a host of people were ruined. Next day 
Alamgir went to the Shah and entreated him to spare 
the Delhi people from the ravage of his soldiery. 
Abdali sent back 200 horsemen with the Emperor to the 
city to beat and drive out to his camp all kalaposkes 
found anywhere in Delhi. This brought peace to the 
city in the afternoon (23 Peb.) 

§ 10. More oppression and exiortion at Delhi 
by the Afghans. 

The peace, however, was shortlived. The main Afghan 
army had withdrawn, but bands of soldiers from it 

At first ionaiediately after entering I>dhi, Abdali had angrily 
ordered that Imad’s wife Ganna B^am should be marched away 
from Delhi and taken to Balkh, and she actually reached 
Badli on this exile. But on 22 February, he, at the entreaty of 
Imid, recalled her from the way and placed her under the orders 
el her rival Umda Begam. \Ind. Ant. 1907, pp, 46-49.3 But DC. 

under 21 Feb. that Im.^, ator hia marriage with Umda, 
dittoed hia other wives and handed over GannS to Mughlanf 
to he treated as a bond-maid, A 0 >endix. 
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continued to revisit the city under orders to secure 
transport, guns, or provisions for the Shakes camp in 
the south, and utilised this opportunity and the abBeiiee 
of their master to rob on their own account. On 1 5th 
February the Delhi chronicler records, ^TThe Mnghalias 
and nascuphis engaged in plunder, and idl day and night 
cries of distress were heard,^^ Next day, ^^the imme 
of tibingg continued ; many wards of the Old a»d Mt# 
cities were burnt and sonae remained safe. luti^jU t®i 
Jahan Khan went out and set hre to Khori-ganf a#! 
other places/^ On the 19th, "Three Turks and Peshwari* 
haeheJms entered the female aparfmentB of the people in 
search of horses, opened the chambers, and carried off 
whatever furniture they could find. They even idir^ 
the householders and pressed them to find out »d 
supply porters [for the Shakes march}, but aftarwmdt 
set them free on receiving money/^ (DG| Again, *^*^ 0 !! 
28th February a thousand kilapOBkei eatne to Delhi fort 
for removing four large cannon to the Shih^s army. 
They seked the bullocks of the passers-by and thus 
collected about a hundred cattle. Then going to tiiC 
river-bank they plundered the people who were mMUi0 
across the river and the washermen of their 
Wherever they heard of ropes, bamboos, wwdfem 
teams in any shop b«ar or house, they took them atmy.*. 
'Tte plundering by the hdupmUes hadslbf^^ftc coming 
of 'gi^n from Sbahdara to Delhi* Oh S’th March ite 
halafmlie.s left the city,- and grain having 
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from Shahdara^ wheat sold at 91/2 seers against 7 seers 
before. The cheapness increased daily/'’ \TALS., 104- 
1056.1 


§ 11. Afghan massacres all over the country. 

The week from 28 February to G March was the 
period of the Spring Carnival {Holi), when in every 
Hindu house there is rejoicing and playful bombardment 
with coloured powder and water^ singing and dancing 
day and night Even the Emperor and his wazir used 
to disport themselves in this festive season, ^'^JBut this 
year/ as the Court historian of the reign writes^ "^not one 
man celebrated these rejoicings. Every one was sunk 
in grief and misery.” [TALS, 1056.] Holi was no doubt 
played in Mathura and Vrindavan^ but there the dye so 
profusely poured was the life-blood of Hindus. But 
before we follow the invader in this southern campaign, 
we shall trace the course of the war in the country around 
during the period of his stay in the capital. From 
Delhi as a centre Ahmad Shah continued to send out 
parties to forage in the Doab on the east and the 
Faridabad district on the south, the bridge of boats 
thrown over the Jam uni below Delhi facilitating the 
»sdng and quick retuni of these detachments. In the 
middle of P^ebruary the desolation created by them in 
the Sikandrabad district (modern Bulandshahar) is thus 
daaenbed by the eye-witness Chulam Hasan Samin of 
j — ^^Sikandrabad was full eyery where of fagitives 
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from the environs of Delhi Thence to Annpshahar (a 
four days^ march) in evers^ village that we passed, not 
a sign of an inhabitant was to be seen, and along the 
route unnumbered dead bodies were lying. Anupshahar 
too was crowded with fugitives from Delhi, to such an 
extent that it was difficult to force a way through its 
lanes..* The Shah had ordered a general dau^lit^rin 
par^nah Dasna, the isamindari of Rai Bahadur Si0^/^ 
ilnd Ant, 1907, pp. 1 5-1 6.1 

The same scene of slaughter and rapine met Ihe 
eye in the region south of Delhi after Antap 
Manakeshwar^a opposition had been crushed at Paridabad 
on 1 February. A traveller who reached Delhi from 
Agra on 8 Feb. reported^ “All the nobles of Delhi who 
had fled to Agra, have migrated from that ci^' 
on hearing rumours of the coming of J>urrSnl I- 
all places from Delhi to Faridabad are without a lamp, 
the Jats are plundering the caravans of the fugitives, 
and near B'aridabad 2,000 corpses are lying on the 
ground stripped of all their clothing.” \I^C.\ From 
each halting place of the Afghan vanguard lines of 
skirmishers spread out, right left and in fron^ fe At 
shape of a fan.* Their superb Khurlsini horses easily 
covered 50 or 60 miles a day, and after seoufitg and 
foraging they fell back on their mmp in the, evening. 
Thus Ihe path of advance was cleared for the invaders. 

Wh« Jflhin Ehan A|^a' ftl March), on© edri* 

Bmm' Ek penetmftad -.teltar ol DMpur, wWii; 
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APPENDIX 

All Quii Khan, Zafar Jang, popularly called the Six- 
fingered, from that excrescence on one of his hands, was 
sprung from an Abbaside princely family of Daghestan (a 
Persian province south of the Caspian,) His father’s paternal 
uncle Path Ali Khan rose to the chancellorship under 
Sultan Husain Safavi, and his father, Md. Ali Khan, held 
the high office of Beglar-begi of Irwan. Ali Quli (born at 
Isfahan in 1712) displayed a fine vein of poetry from early 
youth, and having fallen in love with Khadija Sultan (the 
daughter of his paternal uncle Hasan Ali) when at school 
widi her, he addressed passionate odes to her,*^ which were 
collected in a volume of some popularity named Mamavi-i'-’ 
Wdiki StiMan, his pseudonym being Wala. During the 
Afghan usurpation of Persia his fair cousin was snatched 
away before he could gain her hand, and she was afterwards 
taken into Nadir Shah’s harem. So, in despair, Ali Quli 
migrated to India in 1734, and was appointed second 
Mir Tuzuk by the Emperor, with the title of Zafar Jang. 
In the next reign he became Khan-i-Zaman, and in that of 


Najib held Mathura, and Abdah lay at Gokul [text reads ‘at 
VHndU(>an\] SPD. xxi. 111. 

When the bashful maiden entreated him to spare her 
blushes by not naming h^ in his odea, the enraptured poet 
back 

^‘l^hou sayeat, ‘Link not my name with thy verses.’ 

Bat the verse that enshrines not thy name, of what use is it 
Kkmdnafiri-Amira^ 446-450 (from personal knowledge^ 

X20-1E1 (inmrrect), hid. AnUqmrj/^ 1907, p, 44. 

All C^ali edited an anthology of i>o^ry named 

besidea hia own Mmmm, 


Ahi qvu KHkN^ VOET 
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Alamgir II a mrm*'ha%^ noble. In ITfxH he migrttiad 
from Delhi to Oudh with 8afdar Jang, and died at Delhi on 
31 March 1750, when on a mission from the Clourt of 
Oudh. 

In India Ali Quli married a highly accomplished 
who had, alas, begun life as a professional daneing-gML 
Their daughter Ganna Begam inheritol the poeti<ml talent 
and artistic culture as well as the beauty of h« 
mother, and her hand was sought by tlfeo fclgh^ 
nobles in the land, such as 8huis«ud-daulah ^ Ifawi# 
of Oudh and Imad-ul-mulk the imperial 
After her father’s death, when at Agm on her way 
to Lucknow to be married to Shuja, she was surrounded by 
the men of Jawahir Singh Jat, who wante<l to kitlnap tbk 
famous beauty ; but she contrivfnl to escape to Farrukhabad. 
Here her family friend, the Nawab Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
induced her mother to prefer the suit of Imad, to whom the 
was married la^ in the year. But this brought down on 
her head the yrndictiT© fury of Mughlini WiiMO 

daughter Umda Begam had bean betrothed to Imad in ihiir 
childhood. The Abdali king during his oempadon of Delhi 
forced Imad to marry tJmda Begam (21 Feb. 1757) and 
hand over poor friendless Ganni as a bon<l-maid to h« 
rival ! She lies buried at KurabaA miles north of 
Gwalior, her epitaph being, Ak, ghmi4-0annQ liegum ! f 
weep for Ganna Begam’,— which gdves the year of tar 
1775 A. D. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Abi>ali^s (Umpaign south of Delhi, and events 
IIP TO June 1757. 

§ 1. Aiiiaji Mmidkeshwnr\^ doings near Delhi 

in January 1757, 

Abdali had marched from Attock to Delhi without 
a sword being bared against him, such was the degrada- 
tion of the empire. The first opposition that he met 
with came from Antaji Manakeshwar. This Maratha 
retainer of the wazir, on being summoned to the 
defence of the capital, had arrived near Shahdara 
(opposite Delhi) on 30th December 1756 and been 
employed by the wazir to prevent the flight of the 
ci&ens from Delhi. * On 7th * January he had been 
presented to the Emperor with his two sons and some 
of his captains, and he now crossed over to the Delhi 
side and encamped on the sandbank below the fort. On 
15th January, during the panic raging in the city at the 
news of the Abdali troops’ arrival near Badli, he had 
pursued the congenial game of robbing the helpless 
people running about in confusion. He was next sent 

♦ Antaji in Delhi — 8P1), xxi. 5o ; Raj. vi. p. 4H7 ; DC, 
Hi« fights with the Afghans and rovings,— NP/L xxi, 1)5 (29 Jan.J, 
96 Jiua.l 99 (V-. 10 Feb.)» 305. Raj. i. Tmad in ImL Ant, 
pp. 4S-49 {crashing defeat) DC, 
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with a light force to the north of the capital to ncout for 
news of the invaders" exact position and strength. 
Najib’s Ruhelas, nominally in the Emperor’s service^, 
were posted at WaJiiirabad, t> miles north of Delhi, but 
their loyalty was more than doubtful. On the 16th 
Antaji advanced 12 miles north of the Kashmir gate and 
had his first brush with the front skirmiaherB of idle 
Afghan wazir^s contingent ; after losing a hundred pw 
and horses, Antaji fell back four miles and halted* 
retreating Marathas were attacked by Najib"s men, 
supposed to bo their c omrades ; but I mid rode up to the 
place in the afternoon and restored peace for the 
time. 

The position of the small Maratha squadron, 
unfurnished with artlHeiry or stores and we<%@d In 
between the Durrinis and the treacherous Indfin 
Ruhelas, was absolutely untenable. So, when in 
morning of 19th January it was learnt that a few hours 
earlier the imperial wasuir himself had gone out to submit 
to the invader and %alf the populat*a>n had fled away 
from Delhi to the Jats/’ Antaji had no help but to iUi 
back on his base in Delhi city. His retreat was severely 
harassed by the Duimnis and Ruhelas from two ^ 

but after a great sacrifice of men and hors», the 
Marathas cut their way out, reached their ca»p oil the 
sandbank below Delhi palace, collected all their familial 
baggage and elephants iu a few hour%' pkeed ftcsa in 
lroa% and constantly fighting rearguard actions with th# 
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pursuing Afghans, reached Faridabad, 16 miles south 
of the city that night. The contest was severe, but Antaji 
firmly kepi: liis force together without allowing its order 
to be broken, and thus saved it from annihilation. The 
baffled pursuers turned back from Khwajah Sarai. 

Clearly foreseeing the fate of Delhi, Antaji sent off his 
camp, baggage and accumulated booty under escort of 
2,000 horse to Mathura (20 Jan.), while he himself turned 
back with a light force from Faridabad to Sarai 
Badarpur, 10 miles south of Delhi Here nezt day 
(21 Jan.) he encountered Sarwar Khan, a general of 
Abdalis waisir, who had been sent with 4,000 horse to 
establish a block house {ndica) at Faridabad. The 
Afghans had no artillery, and the Marathas being 
unencumbered with baggage could pursue their Parthian 
tactics with success. After three hours of fighting, 
Sarwar Khan was completely defeated, 400 of his 
Durrani soldiers and the same number of horses fell on 
tiie field, and 400 more horses were captured along with 
his standard and kettle-drums. The broken survivors 
fled back to Barapula. Then for nine days no Afghan 
force advanced against Antaji. 

V? 2. Antaji Manakeshwar ermhed hij fim Afglmns^ 

1 Fein 1757, 

' In that interval, Ahmad Shah had come to Delhi, 
fs^feabii^bed his control over the city and the empire, 
thrown a bridge of boate Jamuna, and sent 
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Jalian Khan’s army corps from the Doab to Khizirabad 
on the west bank, some B miles south of the capital 
ThuSj a force of 20,000 men threatened Antaji 
immediately in his front Since his victory of 21st 
January, Antaji had been swiftly roving in the souths 
west and north-west sides of Delhi, "practising raids 
iqaxxaqi)/^ because eveiywhere government had brok^ 
down and anarchy was raging, and eveiy stong itei, 
Oiadve or alien, had taken to plundering the 
stricken defenceless population. At last, on 1st Fdhrtiiry 
a crushing blow was delivered on Ani^ji. A picked 
Afghan force, — which Antaji put at 20,000 — guided by 
Najib^s Ruhelas witli their local knowledge, marched on 
Faridabad in three columns. Two of these by a wide 
detour turned AnSji% flanks unperoeived and 
upon his while the tihird dehvered an iA 

front at noon. The Maratha force, ikm S,ftO0' 
strong, was completely encirclad and outnumbered ; all 
its paths of escape were dosed ; AniSjfs camp was 
encumbered with the many men wounded in his earlier 
battles, but he fought desperately for four hours, 
the enemy on all sides, and giving up to slai^ghtar f 
thousand of his soldiers (of whom 200 were mm ifcve 
the common rank) and 800 homes. ^‘No one, fegd the 
time to remove the corpses/^ . At last fowwte iuniwi 
,be'"(mt.'his way out He-bo'asted of baviog...'MIJted 7&0 
, 'ted, IM' ■ homci #f the.«eray« : ; Aiy pumnid 
him for eight miles .them to, 

' ' '8 . . 
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retire^ and in this running fight Antaji lost 250 
more horses. The victors sacked and burnt the 
small town of Faridabad and next day returned to 
Delhi with 600 severed heads of poor people, represent- 
ing them to be Marathas and Jats. The Shah rewarded 
them at the rate of Rs. 8 per head brought in. 

The defeat was decisive ; Antaji^s little army was 
annihilated ; there was nothing left for him but to flee 
to his camp at Mathura (arrival on 4 Feb.) where 
Trimbak Mukund subahdar was holding an entrenched 
village near the holy city. Henceforth, though Antaji 
MSnakeshwar lingered for two months more in that 
southern region, (chiefly at Palwal), he used to maintain 
a safe distance of 40 or 50 miles from Delhi and never 
stood a battle again. Thus, at the beginning of February,, 
the Maratha opposition to the invasion ceased ever^ 
in appearance. 

§ 3. Abdali vm^'^ehes against the Jat country 
south of Delhi* 

Three weeks after this last battle, having settled alt 
his business in Delhi and given Alamgir II his throne 
again, Ahmad Shah Durrani, on 22nd February began 
bis southward march for exacting tribute from the 
Jat Rajah. On the invader’s first arrival near Delhi,. 
Snraj Mai had sent envoys to him professing submission 
and he had also joined Najib In&am and other enemies 
of InSd in petitioning Abdali tiiat if he removed ImSd 
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from the waxirship as the sworn brother of thedr 
common enemy the Marathas and kept him in prison 
in Qandahar^ then these Indian chiefs would raise 50 
lakhs as tribute for him. When on 4th February the 
vanquished Antiji reached Mathura, Sura] Mai visited 
him, but positively refused to unite with Mm in a war 
against the Afghmais, saying, “The Iran Padishih at the 
head of 5 0,000 troops has captured the pf 

Hind, and no one has fired a shot at him, no one 
died in resisting him. What then can I do (SFB^ 
xxl 90, 99, lOO.J 

A little later, Abdili wrote to Suraj Mai calling 
upon him to (a) surrender his recently usuiped teritories, 
(^) pay a tribute, (<?) present himself at the Abdali Court, 
and (d) serve under Ms banner. It was impo®ifo|@ lot 
Suraj Mai to fight agafest sudh overwhatmluf 
and yet he durst not place hinmelf within Ahmad Shi^^s 
reach lest he should share the fate of Imid. So, he 
pursued the policy of gaining time by sending an envoy 
to the invaderis camp to discuss terms and bribe the 
Af^an imnister with two lakhs. If a Mamtha aimy 
arrived for the defence of the north in a few weeMr^ hi 
would (as he told Anti|i) join it witt his Jwl 

money and %ht AbBli ; otherwise he would Ml 

submiErion. From Mathum, he wmi to 

Ms strong fort of Kumbhec, wldie 'fa&at um 
dawSiie Singh stayed beMnd for fee of feat holy 

city.''-" 
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§ 4. Ahdali captures BallahJigarlL 
Leaving Delhi in the afternoon of 22nd February, 
Ahmad Shah marched down the west bank of the 
Jamuna, by way of Khizirabad (two days’ halt) and 
Badarpur (25th Feb.), to a place about 6 miles south of 
Ballabbgarh. His objectives were Suraj MaFs strong- 
holds of Kumbher and Dig, and at first he left Ballabh- 
garh untaken in his rear, as a negligible fortalice. But 
as his foragers, spread over a vast area, approached 
this place, the Jat garrison attacked them, slaying and 
wounding many \TALS, 103/?, BC.] The reduction 
of Ballabbgarh was immediately decided upon. The 
head of the Durrani artillery came to Delhi for taking 
away four guns of heavy calibre from the palace defences 
(27 Feb.) ; draught bullocks, ropes and beams were 
seized from private houses in order to transport the 
guns and munitions to the Shah’s camp. But, after all, 
these heavy ^ns were not needed. Ahmad Shah 
personsdly directed the siege, and his five mortars, 
firing with a high muzzle elevation a kind of shell 
(consisting of two iron hemispheres welded together, 
which broke and spread on impact with the ground) 
and constantly shifting their angle, inflicted such a 
destructive bombardment on Ballabhgarh and so 
completely overpowered the swivel-pieces and muskets 
Vihich formed the only fire of the defence, that the place 
became untenable in a few hours. In the silence of 
the night tiie garrison, (including Jawihir Singh) slipped 
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out and escaped by the Jamuna side (f) Marche) 
The Afghans broke the gates open, and put all the 
inmates to the sword. The spoils taken included 
Rs. 12,000 in cash, pots of silver and copper, gilt idols,. 
14 horses, 11 camels and a great store of grain and 
clothing,^ 

§ 5, Jnfmn Khcm fights ihs Jots, ImtUe of 

Here the Shah halted for two days more. 
as early as the night of 26*‘27 Feb., he had detaAed 
Jahan Khan and Najib with 20,000 men, telling thei% 
“Move into the boundari^ of the accursed JSt, and im 
every town and district held by him slay and plundar. 
T%e city of Mathurii is a holy place of the Hindus . 
let it be put entirely to Ac edge of the sword. Op 
Agra leave not a single place standing."” The SIW; 
also conveyed a general order to the army to plunder 
and slay at every place they reached. Any booty Aey 
acquired was made a free gift to them. Any per^n 
cutting off and bringing in heads of iniidele should 
throw them down before the tent of ihe chief ministej, 
wherewith to build a high tower. Five Rupees 
each enemy head would be paid from Ac GovwmenI 
funds. [Samin, in /wl, Anty 51.] 

The alien generalissimo and the RAela gi>Mi« of 
fortune carried out riieir dread 'Co-mmand to 

^ iOfeffcure of Iklhihhgarli, --"'Sarnia in AMiqmrf, 

fitM.. (tto d&m.) m (mm mip) 
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the letter. They fir st swooped down upon Mathura. 
But the fabled birth-place of the Divine Preserver was 
not to fall without a struggle. True, the Marathas, 
after sucking the Delhi-Agra region and the Doab on 
the other bank dry for three years, had fled away. Not 
a single Maratha bled in defence of the holiest of 
Vaishnav slirines ; their pan-Indian suzerainty 
{Hindtipad Padslmlii) did not involve the duty to 
protect But the Jat peasantry were determined that 
it was only over their corpses that the ravager should 
enter the sacred capital of Braja. Outside the village 
of Ohaumuha, eight miles north of Mathura, Jawahir 
Singh barred the in vadePs path with less than 10,000 
men and offered a desperate resistance (28th February.) 
From sunrise the battle raged for nine hours, and at 
the end of it ‘‘ten to twelve thousand infantry lay dead 
on the two sides taken together ; the wounded were 
beyond count,” and the broken remnant of the Jat 
aripy took the road to their homes. * 

§ 6. AfgJmis sack and massacre ai Mathura, 

The Hindu Bethlehem now lay utterly prostrate 
before the invaders. Early at dawn on 1st March the 

^ TALS, 106a, Raj. L 63 quotes a report from Delhi via 
Auraagabad, ‘‘A Jat force of 5,000 came out of Mathura and 
fought Abdali^s army stoutly, but was defeated by superior 
numb^. Three thousand Jats fell and 2^000 fled away.” DC. 
K oes not record this battle. 
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Afghan cavalry burst into the unwalled and unsuBpecting 
city of Mathura, and neither by their master’s orders 
nor from the severe handling they had received in 
yesterday’s fight, were they in a mood to show mercy. 
For four hours there was an indiscriminate massacre 
and rape of the unresisting Hindu population,^ — ^ail of 
them non-combatants and many of them priesfe, Evw 
the few Muslim residents could not always savC' 
sdvm by taking their trousers off' and showing that ti^y 
were really followers of the Prophet. ""Idols W^ 
broken and kicked about like polo-balls by the Islamic 
heroes/ iHn^^a/n Shnkif B9.\ Houses were demolished 
in search of plunder and then wantonly set on fire. 
<xlutt©d with the blood of 3,000 men, Jahin Khan laid 
a contribution of one lakh on what remained of iht 
population and marched away from the smoidiif 
the same night 

After the tiger cam© dbe jackid. "‘When after tba 
massacre Ahmad Shah’s troops marched onward from 
Mathuim, Najib and hk army remained there for three 
4ays, plundered much money and buried treasure, mA 
carried oflP many beautiful females as 
[Nur-ud-din Hamn, 15d.] The blue waves of, tiie 
gave eternal repose to such of her daugto»^ .al^ ,<^ld 
Aoo f'O her outsti^iteh^ arms ; some othw hi^py Iromm 
■found a nearer refuge from dishouonr ii. the daik: 
depfcf..,bf their household wells* ^os© of their 

stoteti ' ,who survived there yrm m »eape from a 
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worse than death. A Muslim eye-witness thus describes 
the scene in the ruined city a fortnight later : "" Every- 

where in lane and bazar lay the headless trunks of the 
slain^ and the whole city was burning. Many buildings 
had been knocked down. The water of the Jamuna 
flowing past was of a yellowish colour^ as if polluted 
by blood. The man [a Muslim jeweller of the city, robbed 
of his all and fasting for several days] said that for 
seven days following the general slaughter the water 
flowed of a blood-red colour and then the water had 
turned yellow^ At the edge of the stream I saw a 
number of huts of Vairagis and Sannyasis Hindu 
ascetics), in each of which lay a severed head with the 
head of a dead cow applied to its mouth and tied to it 
with a rope round its neck.’’* 

Issuing from the ruins of Mathura, Jahan Khan 
roamed the country round, slaying and plundering every- 
where as directed. Vrindavan, seven miles north of 
Mathura, could not escape, as its wealth was indicated 
by its many temples. Here another general massacre 
was practised upon .the inofiPensive monks of the most 
pacific order of Vishnu^s worshippers, (e, 6 March.) 
As the same Muhammadan diarist records aftm: a visit 
to Vrindavan, “Wherever you gazed you beheld heaps 
of slain ; you could only pick your way with difficulty, 

• Massacre and sack of Matliura,— Samin in Jnd. Asdiquary, 
60^. Bimin ShaJd 38-139, TAL8, 106a and im. Da Nur-nd-chn. 
xat 107; xrvii. 152. Kaj, I 63. 
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owing to the quantity of bodies lying about and the 
amount of blood BpUi At one place that we reached 
we saw about 200 dead children lying in a heap. Not 
one of the dead bodies had a head , . . The stench and 
effluvium in the air were such tliat it was painful to 
open your mouth or even to draw breatfcu'’ 

§ 7. AMaWs attmk on OokiiL 

Moving a fortnight behind his vangiMd^ AlWWi 
himself came upon the scene. He had stormed Ballabli** 
garh on 8rd March and halted there for two day«. 
On the 15th he arrived near Mathura, and wisely 
avoiding that reeking human shambles crossed ov€r 
to the eastern bank of the Jamuna and encamped at 
MahSvan, ^ six mileB south-east of the city. Two 
to his west lay 0okul, the seat of the pO'uHff 'erf tfcfe . 
rich Vallabhacharya sect. Abdalfi -policy of 
had defeated his cupidity ; d«d men could not he held 
to ransom. The invader’s unsatisfied need of mon^ 
was pressing him ; he sought the help of Jmad’s loc^ 

* According to Bamm in Antiq*, p. 61, TALS» 
that on 30fch Ji^lardbi Ms eamp at Ssjtf EAr B' to* ftw 
MaithuHL Kmkf; is C miks south of Matihmra 
Hahav^ i>€l re^rdi daat cm 18th March 
, J(Mhi Abdali had miU'ciked from MMkmm to , Eaf. 

'k 'S. .says that li» lla&um he a teoe U i^k Gokul- 

I that la both the .ah^ "frmAgrm 
an' error for wMA It ^ it and ^ th# 

opposite bank of ^ 
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knowledge as to the most promising sources of booty. 
A detachment from his camp was sent to plunder 
Ookul. But here the monks were martial Naga 
sannyasis of Upper India and Rajputana, Four thousand 
of these naked ash-smeared warriors stood outside Grokul 
and fought the Afghans^ till half of their own number 
was killed after slaying an equal force of the enemy. 
Then, at the entreaty of the Bengal subahdar's envoy 
(Jugalkishor) and his assurance that a hermitage of 
faqirs could not contain any money, Abdali recalled the 
de^ehment. ^^All the Vairagis perished, but Gokulnath 
(tibe deity of the city) was saved/^ as a Marathi 
newsletter puts it [Raj. i 63. | 

§ 8 Jahan Khan plunders and fi)ies Afjra. 

Jahan Khan and Najib were now recalled to AbdalFs 
camp from their roving commission of raid and slaughter, 
and sent to levy contribution on Agra, thronged with 
the richest fugitives from the capital. The Afghan 
king^s plan was to advance from Agra as a base and 
capture the Jat forts or compel Suraj Mai to pay a 
large tribute. Jahan Khan at the head of 15,000 horse 
made a raid on Agra in the morning of 2 let March. 
A deputation of bankers met him outside the gates and 
promised to ransom the city for five lakhs ] but it was 
impossible to collect the money promptiy, and the 
l^athan losing patience entered the city and plundered 
four wards of it, up to the Blue Cupola. Some massacre 
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took place here also, the victims being estimated at 
2,000. But his progresB was stopped by the walls of 
Akbar^s fort from which Mirzs. Saifiillah (the son of the 
imperial qUadar) opened fire, thus preventing the mvaders 
from showing their heMs near it. Jahin Khan therefore 
halted for some days to exact the money from te bamfcem 
of the city. Only one lakh, out of the promised fivi 
was msed by the local imperial officials (the 
subahdar and city kotwal) from SimaliKs the agjtot 
Jagat Seth of Bengal, and paid, when Jahin KMn 
received a peremptory order to return to his matW 
(23 March.) He set off at sunset and rejoined Abdali 
near Mathura on the 24th, and finally on the 28th the 
retreat to Afghanistan began, \TALS. 109a ; Mm, 121 j 
Samin in Iftd, Anfiq, 65 ; SPD, xxL 111, xxvti. 146, 
152. Raj. i. 63.1 

vj 9. AtrocUi(^s of Aldal^H troops. 

This sudden change of plan needs explanation. 
We have seen how Ahmad Shah had reached Mahivan 
(opposite Mathura) about 15th March. His track 
been marisied by the same desolation and havoc*’*' 

* Father X. Wendel wrote ten years afterwards, “Suraj Mai 
looked tom a dis-taU'Ce at this catastrophe to Ms 
'totally on fire’ and bloodied by the haiharl^ of 

to -the Enhelas, who ^ve Q;narter to, wile. ,ll w«i' on this 
ocoaitot that the eoriroas of ksdf wero 

ctaiiitiMi' ' more 'thma orcir. "We see. ■ "li' hour, due tad 
marks of it.” [P. 7S4 
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Agra to Delhi not a man was left in any hamlet * . . 
Along the route by which Abdali has come and gone 
back not two seers of grain and fodder can be had.’^ 
[SPI)» xxi. 99, 111.1 The Muslim eye-witness thus 
describes the Afghan atrocities ; — * 

"The Shah jc. 3 MarchJ issued an order for slaying 
and plundering. His soldiers were assured that every- 
one would be allowed to keep whatever plunder he 
took and would be paid Rs. 5 for every enemy head 
(brought in.j It was midnight when the camp-followers 
went out to the attack. One horseman mounted a horse 
mid took ten to twenty others, each attached to the tail 
of the horse preceding it, and drove them just like a 
string of camels. When it was one watch (3 hours) 
after sunrise I saw them come back. Every horseman had 
loaded up all his horses with the plundered properly, 
and atop of it rode the girl-captives and the slaves. 
The severed heads were tied up in rugs like bundles of 
grain and placed on the heads of the captives. . . Then 
the heads were stuck upon lances and taken to the gate 
of the chief minister for payment. It was an extra- 
ordinary display ! Daily did this manner of slaughter 
and plundering proceed. And at night the shrieks of the 
women captives who were being ravished, deafened the 
ears of people. . . . All those heads that had been cut off 
were built into pillars, and the [captive] men upon whose 
those bloody bundles bad been brought in, were 
made to g^rind corn, and tixen their heads too were cut 
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off. These things went on all the way to the city of 
Agra^ nor was any part of the country spared. In 
addition to all this, five thousand Ruhela foot-soldieri 
joined the army. Each man procured some thirty to 
forty buffaloes. The plundered goods, such as jewels and 
clothes, they loaded upon these buffaloes, and este^blished 
a market of their own within the camp^ wk^e they iold 
all tih^e things at low prices . * * . 'Coppw 'SM > 
vessels that had been broken up were strewed al^g 
route of the army and no one stooped to pick 
Excepting gold and silver nothing was carried away,^^ 

§ 10. Cholera epidemie in AMaWn mnip at Muharan, 

Such were tie unspeakable sufferings of the hannleis 
peaSMts :and tmdters, whose only crime ~ 
supposed wealth* Then ontragod Nattur® rwiip In 
wrath. Abdali had eneaiaped at Mahavaii 13 miles 
downstream of Vrindavan. The rfvor, its level tiow vay 
low at the height of the dry season, was choked with 
the half-burnt and unburat bodies of suicides wd 
slaughtered persons i and in three weeks^ time ^ 
Indian sun did its work. The water reached 
camp after TOshing Vrindavan Ma&ura oft®' 
places, all upatamm, which had be«a turned into 
f!atj,^te3>houses ,by hit order, A cWtae», ;^^ido»ic 
. broke, out at MftSvan and daRy , aoWtoi 

<tO' 'die of it. Th®s was no- 'fwiriyi mo medic-ine 
available ; ^il 00 ^ Ra IM to tamarind, a 
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drink made of tamarind being prescribed with benefit/^ 
The loss of horse-flesh was equally heavy in the Afghan 
army. His surviving soldiers clamoured for returning 
home, Abdalf s hands were forced. He wrote to the 
Emperor (on 26th March) that he was about to turn 
back; and he sent off fast riders to recall Jahau Khan 
and Kajib from Agra.* These two rejoined him on the 
24th. A second domiciliary visit was paid to Vrindavan 
to realize the contribution laid on that city after the raid 
of the 6th. And in these four days a last despairing 
effort was made to get something out of Suraj Mai. He 
had promised a tribute of five lakhs to the Shah and a 
gift of two lakhs to his ministers, but, thanks to the 
unlocked for epidemic, he evaded ^^paying even a kaifriJ’ 
As Abdalf s^real intentions were not finally known for 
some time, Suraj Mafs envoys accompanied his camp 
parleying up to the north-western suburb of Delhi, and 
when from that place the Afghan army unmistakably set 
out for their home, fast camel- riders brought the happy 
news to Suraj Mai, and he unceremoniously turned out 
of his fort the two negotiators of tribute (Jugalkishor, 
and an Afghan officer) whom Abdali had left there. 

§ 11- Abdali retires from India, A;pril 1757. 

In his return mm:'ch Ahmad Shah reached Paridabad 
Mth March, Najlb Khan moving parallel to him 

TALS, ^^4rb, 109/^ Samin in Lid.. Afvtiq. 64-65. Wendel^ 
m, 14?, 155,, ii 7l,n. 
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along the east bank of the Jamuni and crossing over 
at Eajghat to the Delhi side From Faridabad the 
Afghan king and his army proceeded rapidly to the 
northern suburbs of Delhb—the plain beyond Sam 
Basant and Sarai Suhaib avoiding the city and marching 
along the river bank between the fort and ike Jamti»* 
At this place he halted for three days (31 M»ch“3 A]^| 
in order to ^cicre his virgin tribute from lie 
familj, and here he received a farewell visit flpw 
Alamgir IL Then by way of Sonepat (10 April) he 
reached Tirauri (13thh and dfter taking 20 Isihs from 
Inayet Khan the zamindar of Kunjpura^ pursued his 
way to Labor and Afghanistan. Jahin Khan who had 
been detached (end of March) to demand tribute from 
the Baluch aamindars of the Eohtak dhstriet (n^ tibe 
Najafg^h jhil) and had returned unsuccessful, W 
his vanguard. {8PD. n. 7I.J 

12. AMuli\^ booty mid prisomm from Indm. 

The plunder that Abdali carried away from India 
was valued by contemporary repor^rs differently^ # 
3, 4, 9 and even 12 krores of Rupees. The huinan 
of war included HfMat B^am (the maiden 4i 

Emperor Muhammad Shak) This pin<^sg^ on 
her 16th year, in February 1766, had excited dii p^alon 
of Alamgir II., who had rfiameteily demimded h^ 
te marriage^, but the ,girl had replied, *^1 prefer 
doalb.'te fsuch a| marriafe/^ And mm teis tender lamb 
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was to be pounced upon by a fierce Afghan of grand- 
fatherly age, whose two ears had been docked and nose 
was rotting from a leprous carbuncle. At Abdali's 
demand for her hand, there was wailing and alarm in the 
imperial harem. The two Dowager-empresses cried out, 
^*^We shall slay her and then kill ourselves, but we will 
not give her to an Afghan/’ Fruitless efforts were 
then made to save her, by bribing Mughlini Begam to 
report to Abdali that the girl was really not handsome 
enough for him, and later by Alamgir II falsely swear- 
ing that she had been betrothed to a Delhi prince. 

But there was no escape for her. On 5th 
April she was taken, decked as a bride, to Ahmad 
Shah’s tents ; Malika-i-mmani and Sahifaa Mahal 
(widows of Muhammad Shah) and Muhtaram-un-nisa 
(a daughter of the late Emperor Ahmad and a nursling 
of Milika-i-zamani from her infancy) accompanied the 
weeping bride in exile ont of India. Oilier Delhi 
princesses present in the retreating Afghan camp were 
Alamgir IPs daughter Gauhar-un-nisa the wife of 
Timur Shah, and Aiffat-un-nisfi the daughter of Dawar 
Bakhsh and great^grand-daughter of Aurangsdb whom 
Nadir Shah had married to his son Nasrullah in 1739 


and whom Ahmad Abdali had taken to his bed after the 
i^nrder of Nadir. WiA ihis party went IG other ladies 
Delhi harem, but 400 maidbervants who were 
!fe^g^.;ddigged away wi'& mistresses escaped from, 

lie way and dispersed to their homes* A Marathi letter 
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i^eports, ^^The Pathan has taken away the handsome 
wives of the amirs and of [other] people, and sent 
them off to Lahor/^ \TAL8. 109Z/— 111/^, 113«, 
112a, 114/;. D(\ SPD, xxL 118, 98, xxvii. 152, 
Raj, L 63.] 

The humbler captives fared, better. At his farewell 
interview with the conqueror at Sari Suhail (2nd 
April), Alamgir IJ entreated the Shah to release the 
poor mm and women whom his soldiers had taken into 
slaver}' during their Indian campaign. The prayer was 
granted and thus several thousands of Indians, male 
and female, were sought out in the Afghan camp and 
sent back to Delhi with the returning Emperor. Next 
morning (3rd April) all whose relatives could be found 
ware handed over to tibieir care, the friendless were set 
free to go wherever they liked. ^^Among these caplivo^ 
there was no man or woman of any respectable family ; 
they were all villagers.’’ \TALS» 112b.] 

The imperial capital did not escape a second 
plunder during the retreat of the A%haiis. On 81st 
March, we read, ^Tn spite of tke Shah’s prohibition a^d 
his appointment of Najib Khan to protect the eify, i&e 
vast concourse of hia kalapmlm : could not be 
prevented from looting and exacting money on some 
iiew pretext every diay. The people oppressed,” 
Afaiai on 8*1 0 April while Sahiba Mahal was on a 
final visit to Dellii to remove her belongings, the 
2,000 Durrani musketeers who formed her escort 
9 
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took to plundering the Delhi bazars, [TALS. Ilia, 
liSa.j 

The immensity of the booty taken away from India 
can be understood from the enormous ske of the 
transport required for it ^^Abdali^s own goods were 
loaded on 28,000 camels, elephants, mules, bullocks and 
carts, while 200 camel-loads of property were taken by 
Muhammad Shah^s widows who accompanied him, and 
these too belonged to him. Eighty thousand horse and 
foot followed him, each man carrying away spoils. 
His cavalry returned on foot, loading their booty on 
chargers. For securing ta^nsport, . the Afghan 
Mug left no horse or camel in any one^s house, not 
even a donkey. The guns he had brought for taking 
&e Jat forts, he abandoned because th w draught-cattle 
had to be loaded with his plunder, and the JSt Kajah 
tpok these guns away into his fort In DAI not a 
sword was left with anybody/^ [/SFD. ii 71.] 

By AbdSli^s direction^ the Emperor oonfemd on 
Ii!ia3d*-ul*^mulk the full powers of wajsir, rw Shah Alam 
(Srd April), while Najiib Khan was appointed his 
supreme agent in India and the rml master of the 
Delhi Government [TALS, 115ft, DC,] 

§ 13. Abdali Betuls itvo Delhi j/riuees to 

recover the Doab and Omlh, 

Akm^A Shah Abdali was throu^out life det^mined 
not toi^ake India his home, nor to personally condu# 
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the government of Delhi. He therefore sincerely 
desired to restore* the Mughal Emperor to real power 
and wealth by winning his provinces back from the 
refractory governors and placing them in charge of 
loyal officers who would support their sovereign with the 
provincial revenue and troops. 81iuja-ud~daulah, who 
held the rich subahs of Oudh and Allahabad^ was the 
hereditarj enemy of tihe Emperor^ his wazir Imid and 
Abdali^s agent Najib Khan alike, and the hereditaiy 
ally of the hated Marathas and the ever-rebellious Jat 
Rajah, He had kept aloof from Abdali during this 
invasion of 1757. His dominions also barred the way 
to the still richer lost provinces, Bihar and Bengal. 
Abdalfs first scheme of wresting Shuja’s provinces by 
means of Ahmad Bangash was dropped on aooouat cf 
Ahinad^s manifest incapacity and military impotence. 
Then, by the advice of I mad, it was decided to transfer 
these eastern provinces to two of the Emperoi^s sons* 
and send them with a small Afghan force to occupy the 
country, because it was hoped that the prestige of &e 
blood imperial would deter rebellious chiefs feem 
opposing them by arras. 

The Emperor was requested to send to Ahmad Shakes 
camp near Mathura two of his sons, after formally 

Expedition of the two Shahzadas with Imad into the 
I'kmb fc^ufi in Imf. 19G7. 04-09 (unreliable), TALS, 106^, 

im. I21a-124a, 1275. DC SPlL xxvii, UO. 160-190. 

xxj. ni-Ktts. 52-54. 
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appointiug them subahdars of Oudh Allahabad) 

and Bengal {non Bihar.) On 14th March he gave leave 
of departure to his son Hedayet Bakhsh and his nephew 
and son-in-law Mir;?! Baba with letters-patent for the 
governorships of Bengal and Oudh respectively^ but 
nothing else. They reached Abdali's camp on tiie 19th 
with a poorer retinue and escort than even the lowest 
nobles of former times. They had no money for 
raising an army, and Abdali could not spare any large 
detachment of his own troops to support this adventure. 
He therefore planned that the princes should first go to 
the Doab (the Bulandshahar district), join Ahmad 
Bangash the Nawab of Farrukhabad, drive out the 
Maratha posts there, establish their own revenue 
collection, and with tihe resources thus gained enlist 
more men, advance further east, oust Shuji from his 
provinces, and then proceed to the golden land of 
Bengal, To them Imad-ul-mmlk was atteched as 
guardian and diplomat, and Jangbi^ KMn as commander 
of the escort with a miscellaneous force of 3^000 men 
stiffened by 600 Durrani soldiers, and Najib’s brother 
Sultan Khan and son 2Sbita Elian. 

This party arrived at Agra on 23rd March ; JahSn 
El.an left that city for his master^S camp tibat very 
night, and the princes, after being welcomed by ihe 
impedal officers of the locality, OTos^ed the Jamuni on 
fte 25th, and by way of ftruiaabad (28th) reached 
Midnpuri on the 31st Her# AJtowi Bangash ratpect-' 
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fully waited on them (4th April) and took Mirm Baba 
with himself to (iadirganj in the north-west^ while 
Hedijet Bakhsh moved south-eastwards to Etawa^ 
from which the Maratha collector fled away. “The 
Durrani contingent merely plundered the ryots of the 
place instead of establishing a settled administration 
there, because Ahmad Shakes soldiers knew nothing but 
looting. The prince gained no revenue thera Mirm 
Kbi remained at Qadirganj till the 20tli^ Ahmad 
Bangash supplying his shameful want of tents dress and 
other materials. Then came the news that Shuja-ud- 
daulah had sent a force under Anupgir Gosain against 
the two princes and that this force was coming to loot 
jPsmdkhabad. So, Ahmad Bangash hastened back to 
his own city and Mim Baba arrived there soon after^ 
waids and Hedayet from Etawa on 6th May. The 
trans -Ganges Ruhelas too came in a large body nndei: 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan and encamped on the other side of 
the river, opposite Qadirganj. * . The wazir ImM tried 
hard to win Hafiz over and gain his armed support. So 
crossed the river and visited Hafiz on the SOiii, and: Ifc 
two princes did the same next day and enjoyed 
hospitality for four days/^ 

, § 14. Fmilure of tfm primm' ■ ■ 

rmppmr. 

. ' .Ifatthe negotiations for m offwi'^e dragg^, 

on for a long time and promised no agreement, because 
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the Ruhelas shrank from provoking another attack of 
Shuji and the dreaded Marathas for the sake of a 
master who was impotent to help them. Sadullah Khan, 
the successor of Ali Muhammad Ruhela, was a personal 
friend of Shuja and worked at cross purposes with Hafiz. 
Imad returned to the princes^ camp after a visit to the 
Euheia headquarters for talking their leaders over. 

Meantime Shuja-ud-daulah himself had arrived on the 
scene ^^with a numerous army and countless guns^^ ; he 
declared that he was a loyal servant of the princes, and 
would only attack his enemies Imad-ul-mulk and Ahmad 
Bangash if they did not leave the Sbabzadas^ side. 
The princes marched towards him on 8th June and 
Shuja too crossed the river Garra near the village of 
Sandi and formed an entrenched camp 14 miles from the 
position of the princes. While negotiations for a tribute 
went on between the princes and Shuja, and JangbSr. 
Kha^n fought two skirmishes with the Oudh vangum^d, 
&e situation was suddenly changed by the arrival of a 
new Maratiia army under Sakhirim Bapu at KSsganj, 
only two marches from Farrukhabad, on 17th June. 
Immediately the nascent coalition collapsed ; a settle- 
ment was speedily made with Shuja : ^^the matter was 
settled at 15 lakhs, five of which were to be paid down 
and the balance after a year j half of &es0 five lakhs 
was to be paid to Jangbaz Khan for his expenses, and 
tiM other moiety was to be divided five equal shares 
of Es 50,000 each,^ for the two princes, the watir, the 
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Nawab, and Yaliiya Khau (the Paymaster of 
Mim Baba's force.) 

Ahmad taking Mirzii Bilbu with him, 

hastened back to his capital (24th June) : the wa^^ir and 
Hedayet Bakhsh followed the next day. Shuja and the 
Euhela chiefs went back to their homes. At Farrukha- 
bad the two princes had to dismiss all the soldiers they 
had recently enlisted for the purpose of controlling the 
snbahs assigned to them. Their adventure ended hi 
utter failure and great loss of money, without ^ning 
an inch of territory or a Rupee of revenue. Even the 
war-indemnity promised by Shuja was not paid beyond 
the first lakh. Jangbiz Khan, exasperated at not get&ag 
the mmns for meeting his soldiers’ dues during Itest 
three months of campaigning, ravaged the 
going to Btrily extorted the balance of the 
from Rajah Min Eai, the diwan of "Sadidlti ]E&a%,' 
who had been Shuji’s intermediary in fe late 
peace talks, 

* TALS, The Mairatha 'Cavoy mtih 

the Ondh army at 15-16 thousand inm and' 34 hanirrf 
<9 June), and a|^n at 25,000 men md 7-800 guns (19 Jane.) we 
lasrn fuM a Mamthl deipafech Hmt the Peshwa’s asroy wiii 
wMtr loroad peaee <lie twO' slfcs' hj ^rlng ti»e ^ 

Pe^wa% arMfcratlo^ JawJ xxL 139^ 

"/■’f El. lletrimte-M a h»d 

for 21 lakhs from Hafiz and other RnMas. end Milled m te 
further side of the Ganges [for realizing the moncy.T R^pt^ 
wdved in Delhi about 21 July. TALS. I2TL hni. J«/. p. 
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Oa 4th July the princes started from Parrukhabad 
on return to Delhi, in the same humble guise and abject 
poverty in which they had set out from the capital on 
15th March. By way of Aligarh (15 July) and 
Sikandrabad (21 July) they arrived within eight miles 
of Delhi on the 23rd, but by that time so great was the 
Maratha predominance along the Jamuna that Najib had 
to issue from the capital and make a demonstration of 
force on the west bank to ensure the safe crossing over 
of the princes ! They had absolutely nothing to show 
as their achievement. Within a few weeks of their 
starting from Agra they had lost even that imperial 
city. When Abdali set out on his return, Suraj Mai 
finding the field clear, re-established all his outposts 
by sending back his men, who had fled away before the 
Afghan advance, to occupy them. The Jat detachmeni® 
even re-entered their old posts on the eastern bank of 
the Jamuna, along the edge of the Doab. And the 
Marathas, secure in the friendship of the Jats in their 
rear, asserted their predominance in the Doab once 
again. This second expansion of Maratha power will be 
treated in the next chapter. 
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Raghuxath Rags nohtiiehx expedition 
AND EVENTS DUPING 1757-1758. 

§ 1 . Mamtha recovery m the Boob ; their diffietdiim. 

We have seen how bj the month of May 1756, dtt 
the forces of the Maratha Government had 'vacatel 
Rajputaiia and. Hindustan north of the ChambaL There 
was left neai Delhi a body of 5,000 horse under Antiji 
MSnakeshwar, but they were the Emperor^s servanis 
whose salary of 13 lakhs a year the waisir had taken 
it upon himself to pay. There were, be^det, 
bands of es«»rt the Maratha managers of 
jagirs in the Doab, (Phaphixnd, Shukohafcad m4 
' the Hinganes’ |^irs further north (in the Bukufd&h^ar" 
and Mirat districts), and the Pashwa^a tiibute-eollee^ici' 
in the south-east (Korn and Jahanabad.) all th#f' 
generals and regular armies had gnne IwA: 

Deocan. Raghunath himself had r^ohed Puna on 1# 
August 1755 after two and a half y«rs of 
iug; and in Oetob» 1756 we ini is wdl at 
V; l|Whi^ Holhar at Puna and ' Sia^Wa due 

return there from 0||aln m&M thO' ceremony. 

V'', thta y»r '«»#■ weeks late 

"• Raghunath were .again ' 'ho the no®#iu 

f: .. 
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Raghunath reached Indor on 14 February 1757^ and at 
first talked of marching on Delhi, whicli was in Abdali^s 
occupation. But we shall see in Chapter 18 why he 
could not for nearly four months afterwards leave 
Jiajputana nor make any attempt to restore the Maratha 
power and prestige in the Doab. At last about the 
middle of May, he detached a force of 20,000 men 
under Sakharam Bapu, with Vital Shivdev, Tatya 
Oan^dhar (Holkar’s diwan), AnSji Manakeshwar and 
the Household troops {huxarat) They first reached Agra, 
where they came to terms with the Jats. Suraj Mai, 
on promising to pay the outstanding balance of the 
indemnity of 1754, was left in possession of his 
usurpations in the Agra district and the western border 
of the Doab (Dankaur &c.) Then the Maratha 
vanguard crossed the Jamuna and reached Kasganj on 
17th June. As the Maratha horse approached, every- 
where there was a panic flight of the agents of the 
ymzh and the Bangash Nawab. The Maratiias recovered 
their former outposts in the Doab with hardly a blow. 
Antaji Manakeshwar went to Anupshahar about 2nd 
July, and a strong Maratha force occupied the Sikandra- 
bad district It was only at Mirat that Najib’s agents 
(his cousin and his bakhshi) offered fight at the head 
of 3,000 men, but their opposition was swept away 
witii heavy loss on both sides after two battles (c. 10-15 
July) writh Antaji. A Buhela contingent, 1,000 strong, 
wMch was coming from beyond the Ganges to uphold 
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Najib^B }>owor in Mirat, waB Beared away from thf^ way 
by Antaji’s lieutenant who held Hapiir. \SPI)^ ii, 79 ^ 76, 
xxL6L 126. TALS. 124/^-125//. Raj. i p. UL Dr.\ 
Saliaranpur, Mirat, Sikandrabad, Shiikohabad, 
Phaphiiiid, Etawa and even southwards as far as Kora- 
Jahanabad, were all freed from the agents of the Delhi 
Court or of Najib. The waijir Imad-ul-mulk kept the 
diwan Nigar Mai at Anupshahar to entreat the Mamftas 
to make friends with him again. Shuji-ud-daulah hrf 
readily agreed to the Maratha proposal to remain neiitml 
during this war in the Doab, as Maratha encour^e- 
ment had stiffened his opposition to the wazir’s recent 
attempt to dispossess him of his two subahs by meaiiBi 
of the Shahmdas. But the financial gain of the Mamtiias 
wai inrfgmiieant Though the Muslim usuiipm 
been driven aifay from the region,, the normal 
ance of order and the peaceful collection of 
could not be restored bo easily. Thanks to the kit fot*r 
years’ constant change of legally authoraed owners^, 
usurpations, political revolutions and foreign inv»tou« 
ike whole of the Doab had become a 
seething with disorder. The eclipse of the legitimate 
goverament daring Abdalik inv»on and the Ruhelu- 
Maratiia eoutost had tomptei every ambitious man to 
out with hit l^ad^ renounce all 

tipoa his Itedk The Oujars spread 

a'Otivity ,, the sub-division, 

liudlofdi?. of diis ' region 'were a sturdy 
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rebellious lot ; almost every village had been fortified 
with mud walls^ — as the English found to their cost in 
suppressing the Mutiny in 1858^ — and the petty Eajahs 
with their armed bands had seized as much land as they 
could. Two thousands of such mud-forts were reported 
in the Doab by the Maratha agents, and their conquest 
by force would have taken years and a full-sized army 
and exhaustless gun-munition, [SPD. xxvii. 195, 196, 
168, 169, 170. ii 76.] 

Hence, the Marathas on their return to the Doab 
found neither peace nor money, and had even to beg 
for funds from the Puna Q-overnment to save their 
soldiers from starvation. At the same time the Peshwa 
was issuing assignments on the hypothetical Doab 
revenue to every one of his creditors and generals in 
North India and censuring his local officers there for 
default of payment. Both Antaji and Bapu Hingan4 were 
accused of peculation of their master^s dues and their 
properties were escheated ! The art of maint^ing an 
empire eternally on credit has not been discovered 
by any human brain. 

§ 2. Plan for ousting Najib Khan from Delhi, 

Najib had been the right-hand man of Abdali during 
the late invasion and had been left by ihe conqueror as 
hia supreme agent in Delhi, thus replacing the oflScial 
Wassir tiB the Emperor^ s keeper. ‘‘The Emperor, after 
Abdali^s departure, had placed all the districts round 
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capital under Kajib, authorizing him to appoint any 
<M>lIector he liked, provided that the rents came to the 
imperial exchequer. But Najib appropriated everything, 
even the yield of the princcB’ estates and gave their 
owners one-fourth or one-fifth of what he collected.” 
For instance, for the sMr (transit) duties of this rich 
and important r^on he paid only Es. 25,000 per annum 
into the public treasury. \TALS* 1205, DC, undm: 11 
May.] The Emperor found that he was no better otf 
under Najib^s dictatorship than under Imad^s, while tiie 
Rnhela upstart treated him witibi a roughn^s unknown 
to the nobly-born wazir. He sighed for his old 
bondage. Imad, too, after the collapse of Ms recent anti- 
Marafita coalition under the Abdali^s blessings, hmmMy 
made peace with ike Mkratims and turned them i^pinai 
Najib. The plan of the newly reconciled allies wa« to 
expel Najib from Delhi and regtore Imid io pow« 
there as a creature of the Marathag, so that fto imperial 
Government would again be subservient to 
Deccaui plan of exjm.nsioa in North Indm. 
half the indemnity promised by the Imparial Goveiiriiart'' 
in June 1754 g'till remained unpdld,, while 
cost of 13 lakhs for Antojfs te^pi Imd 

fallen into anwrt. Thwifw,. M»iei| 

■turned his face towarfe Delhi. On fii. ' 

'Mrtwiw Hin§aii4, the WiME at Delhi^ 


a| mm0 b^efc ficom hii hiding place in Kumbher 5 
he peptntod to .lie given the 
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superlative title of Maharaja-dhiraj {15th June.) The 
Delhi Court thus openly abandoned the recent anti- 
Maratha policy^ and made ready to welcome Raghunath 
for expelling Najib. [DC. SPD. xxl 120.1 

§ 3. Raghunath Rao marches from Rajputana to Delhi.^ 

While Sakharam Bapu took post at Patparganj, 
facing Delhi fort^ (middle of July) and thus dominated 
the eastern bank of the Jamuna, Raghunath at last 
began his march upon Delhi at the end of July* 
Shamsher Bahadur with the artillery and the advanced 
division reached Rewari (e. 27 July.) His orders were 
to hold this city to ransom and occupy the Crownlands 
in the district around, but he found that the land was not 
in the possession of the Crown but ‘^everywhere under 
Jat control, with the exception of a few villages held by 
Kamgar Khan Baluch and Sitaram of Kaliana^s widow 
&tbhani, — both of whom were already on the side of 
the JSdarathas.^^ Prince AH Jah (the Emperot^s second 
son), who had come a few days earlier to Rewari for 
wresting the district from the hands of usurpers, was 
invited by Shamsher Bahadur to a meeting in a garden 
outside and treacherously made prisoner with his 
women, (30 July.) The attempt to levy contribution 
feom the Baluch zamindars of this district was fruitless. 
J^kj^unath and Malhar, who had left Jaipur territory 

^ lib ia based upon TALS. 329a430a. 
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at the end of July, moved rapidly to Rewarij abhorbed 
Shamsher’s contingent, crossed the Najafgarh jhil to 
Kharwa (7 August), and arrived at Khkirabad (south of 
Delhi city) on 11th August, and the investment of the 
imperial capital immediately began. 

Meantime, when the dreaded Abdali was known 
to be out of India and tiht proapeot of his return seemed 
rertote, Baghuuath from Jaipur had called upon Kajib 
Khan (e. 10 June) to pay the customary chauth as in 
the reigns of Muhammad Shah and his son, on the 
ground that the lands assi^ed to the Marathas in lieu 
of chauth having been occupied by Fajib he ms 
responsible for the amount in cash. This lett^ was 
acoompmied by the arrival of their vanguard 
of d^chmenti from the contingents of NarO', 

(from Jhanai) and Sakharam Bapu (from Jaipur) in fie 
Agra district. Thcie men, on comii^ to the fbrt 
Wer, demanded Mbute from SuraJ MM, who' 
pay it. The Bubahdari of Agra had been given by the 
Peshwa to Malhar Holfcar, who nominated Vifrd 
SMvdcv as his deputy tihere (e. 27 May4 From ;; 
m base, tin© Marathas crosted the Smmm aiM »«l ',a ' 
network of deta<Ainenti to ocoupy 'the DoMb to 
:feMik of ihe Ganges (June and July), m we hm^ mm ' 'h. 
■Ola.-Tf* Th'Ou^ the Maraftas avoided Delhi , at ' 



' in ihe' capital. ' Tli# 'Wwfr |oferf , ■ To> . - ■' 

ioTchmth the Jfemperor bad replied that tlm Afghan 
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plunderer had left him nothing for payment to the 
Marathas. Najib advised him to prepare for boldly 
opposing the Marathas if they offered force. 

§ 4. NajiVs 7neasu7'es for defending Delhi, 

On 16th July from the walls of Delhi fort a Maratha 
force was sighted on the opposite bank, plundering the 
grain dealers engaged in bringing supplies from Shahdara 
to the capital. The Maratha headquarters under 
Sakharam Bapu (Raghunath’s diwan) and Tatya 
Gangadhar (Holkar^s diwan) were established at Paipax- 
ganj. Then the ferries over the Jamuna from Wazirabad 
in the north of the capital to Khixirabad in its southern 
suburbs, were closed, "none could come from either 
bank, and grain in Delhi became very dear/’ (2 Aug.) 
Najib Khan had at first sent a part of his own troops 
(under his brother Afzal Kkan and captain MuUi Xmin 
Elian) with some artillery across the Jamuna to defend 
the Doab, but recalled them after four or five days on 
seeing the Maratha occupation of that tract complete, 
m.d even wrote to his collectors there to retire peacefully 
before the Maratha advance. Thus, the Doab was 
surrendered, and Najib conoentrated his forces on the 
defence of the capital. * 

Najib had also run a line of trenches at Ehkirabad 
outside the city, to bar the line of invasion from the • 
south, but he had not enough troops to hold these in force 
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aad tiierefore wisely withdrew most of his men from Ae 
Old City to the New. A garrison of 2^500 of his own 
Euhelas under Mulla Amiin and Qutb Shah was put in 
Delhi fort (21 July) and the artillery was planted 
below the fort, under the walls of Ealini Bagb^ 
to oppose the Maratiia adTance by that op#n; 
side. 

The rest of lie month of July and the first ; 

August passed in this state of watching for 
ments. Then, at the report of Raghuaith^i near 
approach to the capital, the Marathas on the east bank 
of the Jamuna began to cross over to the Delhi side by 
boat near Okhli in small parties and formed another 
'po^l tome 20 miles south of the city. Patrols iemt out 
by Najib had a brusij witii their most advanced fo-rag#t» 
and drove them back with lost (6th August.) But 
invaders returned in greater strength and plundered the 
neighbourhood of Safdar Jang^s tomb and the Mankhan 
quarter of the Old City, and advanemg still fui^her 
looted the houses of Jaisinghpuri and even tha 
horses of Bapu Hingarui Najib, at the same time, sent 
his wakil Meghw] (4th August) to Imid and 
Mamtha genertis at Pa^arganj, propoiing termg.^ but the 
,l&tter obstinately demanded the removal of Najib’g 
,teTO]ps from -the fort and lik own CTacuation of the 
had no fuairol wi^h Ae Emperor 
■ So, thet^ was left for it but to fight 

10 
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§ 5. Raghwiaih altae.ks Delhi, 11 1757. 

It broke out on 11th August; when Raghunath with 
his lieutenants reached Khizirabad* Sakharam crossed 
over from the Doab and joined him* They sent their 
troops towards the city. * One division^ marching 
towards the Lai Darwaza^ entered the Old Port and 
slew Najib^s qiladar of the place; a Pathan named 
BakhSwar KhaU; who was a disciple of Qutb Shah; the 
popular spiritual guide and fighting ally of the Ruhela 
elan. Advancing further, they penetrated into Old 
Delhi and engaged in plunder. Narsinghdas ESyath'^s^ 
^n bravely withstood them, and with the help of 200 
Suhelas sent out by Najib under Karam Khan, fought 
for some time, till overcome by sheer weight of numbers 
and driven in flight up to the Delhi Gate of the New 
City. Thus Old Delhi was plundered and all ita 
inhabitants scared away. 

A second Maratha division attacked the river bank 
sonth-east of the city, near the garden of Javid Kham 
Najib sent Qntib 81^h with 2A0fl nien to oppose it But 
Qutb merely fired at the invaders from the Blue Bastion 
of the city wall, instead of venturing into the open* 
Najib himself watched the action from the roof of the 
Delhi Gate. About 3 P.M. the firing ceased, Qutb 
retired, and went away with Najib*s permission to sack 
the waziPs Delhi mansion, in order to avenge the 

♦ Ba^tmath’s attack on Najib in Delhi : — TALS, ViiOa-lHdd. 
aod, iSA xx?xi, 199, 194, DO* (very useful.) Nur-ud-din. 
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slaughter of so many of his disciples and troops in the 
Old City. The infuriated Ruhelas found the wazir^s 
gates closed from within and guarded by 600 men. 
They entered by way of the thatched sheds projecting 
from the walls, slew the defenders, and plundered every- 
thing in the house, stripping and dishonouring Imad^s 
women and servants. At last Saif-ud-diu Muhammad 
KJian (the brother of Aqibat Mahmud Khan Kashmir^; 
pacified Najib, and going to Imid^s house removed , tte 
miserable ladies to the shelter of Rajah Nagar Maft 
vacant house. Some of these grand dames were placed 
in the few covered waggons and litters {do! is) that 
could be secured ; all the rest had to walk on foot 
through the public streets and bazars, with burqm 
thrown over their persons. This was the gr«te# 
outrage that could be done to any Indian househoMet', 
not to speak of the hereditary grand wa^^ir of the realm, 
and it made a reconciliation between Imad and Najib 
for ever impossible. 

Imad from the eastern bank crossed over to the 
Maratha camp in the evening and visited BaghuniA 
and Malhar for cementing his alliance with the invaders. 
Next day, a Maratha force again approached the river 
bank below the fort and retired about 8 P.M., after 
being fired at from the city walls by Najib^s men in 
ihe Blue Bastion. Then aMive operataoni ceased for a 

feW';<Ay^. 

■ Afim Aese futile cavalry alhadki on the impregnable 
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stone walls of the capital from the south, bands of 
Maratha light horse (under Malhar) were sent round 
the city, towards Naraina and Sami Khwajah Basant 
(in the west) and other suburbs. Najib closed all the 
city gates and posted artillery and troops at each of 
them. The Triple Archway in front of the Labor and 
Kashmir Q-ates was built up with stones and earth, 
leaving only a narrow passage for trafSc. " The grain 
supply of the city was entirely stopped, and there was 
a great scarcity of food and consequent suffering. Wheat 
sold at six seers to a Rupee.” 

§ 6. Malhar assaults Delhi from the north. 

Malhar Holkar, with Vital Shivdev and other lieu- 
tenants and the wazir’s troops under Bahadur Khan 
Balueh and Jamil-ud-din Khan, described a semi-circle 
round the western side of Delhi and entrenched opposite 
ttte Kashmir Gate in the north-east “A vast force 
was assembled in this quarter. They took possession 
of the country up, to Sabzi Mandi, the Horse Market, 
and Wazirabad. Many places in this region were 
plundered.” Manaji Paygud^ was ordered to entrench 
opposite the KSbul (or north-western) Gate ; he nego- 
tiated for hiring the Turbi troops of the Sindagh (4,000 
hausketeers), who were living in unemployment in the 
Mt^halpura suburb.* The main Maratha camp was 

• Hiey asked for an adranee of money and some ^uns and 
axtiila^mea. The negotiations did not mature. {f!Pl). xxi. ISR.) 
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now removed to the imperial Artillery Arsenal (Jinsi 
Topkhanah) near the Idgah. 

On 2r)th August the fighting was renewed. Two 
hours before dawn, a Maratha force, aecompained by- 
Bahadur Khan and Nagar Mai, entered the Qudsia 
Garden, planted their guns, and attacked the Ruhels^ 
posted in the mansions of Ja&r Hian and Ali 
Khan* The exchange of fire continued all day, ifte 
defenders losing many men.* In the end RuhA 
trenches outside were carried, and they fell back in^de 
the walls. The Qudsia Garden and the Begam Bagh were 
captured. The victors occupied the ground won ; Bahadur 
Khan entrenched himself in the garden of Jafar Khan, 
and Malhar sat down close to the Kashmir Gate. 
These advanced positions were well within the 
of the big guns which Najib draped to the 
ramparts during the night, and next day, 26th August, 
seven hundred of Bahadur Khan^g contingent were 
killed by this fire. 

There was again a suspension of fighting. Najib^g 
force had now been reduced to less than 2,000 | 

he had not a single friend in the city, and the Emperor 
was secretly intriguing against him. He sought to main 
term® sending his -wakil Meghra| day after day to 
Malhar, whose agent was Mujimm (a toxia.) The 
MaraAas demanded that Najib should resign the po^st 

Balimgarh two large wm irai on the assailant^ 
but their Rhotfl fell sh^‘ 
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of Paymaster-General, whicb had been promised to 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, vacate the fort, go to his own 
jagirs, and pay an indemnity of 50 or 60 lakhs. Najib 
declined to resign his post or leave the capital unless 
Imad did the same on his part, and he offered only five 
lakhs. He preferred death in fight to the dishonour of 
accepting his enemies^ exorbitant demands j he abused 
the Emperor for his cowardice and treachery and 
intercepted his letters to Imad. The Emperor was 
helpless, "neither side would listen to him.” Imad 
continued to fame over the Euhela outrage on his harem, 
tod Righunath grumbled at his august personality being 
%nored and Najib negotiating with Malhar, whom 
Eaghunath bated. 


§ 7. Tienewerl attaeks on Najib in Neliii, 

So the war broke out afresh on 30th August. 
jE^hunath fought against the Delhi Gate (in the south) 
and Imad against the Labor Gate (in the north-west.) 
In the night of 29-30 August, the Marathas opened fire 
from all sides of the city. "Their cannon-balls reached 
the Hayat Bakhsh Garden, the Diwan-i-khas, the 
Diwin-i-am, and the imperml Wardrobe, within the 
palace. Two bastions of the Delhi Gate were demolished. 
The 31st also passed in this kind of artillery attack 
tmm all sides of the city. The Ruhelas made a sortie 
&e Labor Gate, drove away the men of Imad and 
who had advanced from tie Id^h, and 
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returned after plundering the Tobacco Mart and carrying 
away everything there^ even the timber of the houses,” 
They made another sortie from the Turkoman Gate^ 
idled some soldiers of the wazir's diwan Dilel Singh, 
^nd captured his banner, 

§ 8, Feme tpitk Nyibf 3 Sep. 1757. . 

But the defenders were hopelessly 
Famine was raging within the eity, and *maay 
dispersed and only a few remained true to At 

last he bowed to the inevitable. The next two days 
and 2 September) passed in peace parleys ; Malhar 
tried to soften Raghunath and Imid, while Ma]d-ud- 
daulah (Abdul Ahad Khan) pressed Najib hard. At kst 
Najib consented to visit Malhar and accept any tefmt 
that the Maratha general might dictate,’^ On 
September first Q,utb Shah visited Malhar to settle the 
preliminaries, and, then about 3 P. M. Najib himself 
went to Malhark camp at Q,udsiabad by boat and was 

* Najib’s message convey^ by Abdul Ahad Khan to ICalhir 
ran thus: (1) I am your [adopted] son and I Bhallact as you Md 
me. You hare done me many farours and it is not propar 
you should [now] bare your sword against ma If you say 
t .shah go away across the Jamuna, and you can mtrnst Ddhi 
and the ^pire to tee <^nteDl of whomever you please* (2) Bid 
.'and I shall go to tee Abdali Shah and apaace between 

'yoU' by . delimitlEg yosur . loiurfarlei, whidh would b© 

'in future by bote^ ^uries^ m teat there might nc^ 
'i^ar ' , PV I shall depute my son ^^S)ita Khan to 
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'welcomed. He accepted all the terms and returned 
to the city at night. 

The peace became operative on the 6th. Najib issued 
with his property and war material from Dara Shukoh^s 
mansion^ left the city and entered his tents pitched at 
Waxirabad. His Ruhela soldiers vacated the fort^ with 
all their belongings, and the Marathas took post as 
guards at the gates of the capital. Baghunath set free 
the captive followers of Najib ; the ferries over the 
Jamuna were opened to traffic and grain again began 
to come to the city from the marts on the other bank. 
Tbe triumphant warir now replaced Najib^s agents 
by his own men as qiladar of the palace-fort, superin- 
tendent of the Private Audience, peshlmr of the 
Emperor, and superintendent of the canal. Ahmad 
Bangash was made imperial Paymaster-General mc$ 
Najib. The completeness of the Maratha supremacy 
Delhi is seen from the entry in the oflFicial history 
of tihe reign, “The Emperor, as requested, sent robes 
of honour to Malhar to make new appointments at his 
own discretion''; “the persons thus inducted to office. 


a contingent of 5 or 7 thousand mm, as a proof of my 
iMtty. (4) If yon do not agree to these terms but are bent on 
fighting me, T shall unite the Par Ruhelas and others and give 
ycm a good battle. He will rule the whole realm whom God gires 
the rktory. SPIK ii. 77, supported atoost verMm by TALS^ 
1B6?/ m4 Nur-ud-din. 

Pesee negotiaticms, --7!.iAiS'. l:j2M37fL Ghukm Ali, L 113^ 
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after putting their khikits oD; made their bows to 
Eaghunath Rao in his tent/* 

Thus Delhi and its sovereign once more exchanged 
one master for another. Najib^s reign of five months 
was over. Fighting against all the other forces of the 
realm, Hindu and Muslim combined, — except the trana^ 
Ganges Euhelas and the governor of Oudh,— his hand- 
ful of troops had yielded only to famine, but estabiishrf 
their reputation as the most indomitable wamorS lii 
India. He avoided paying any money indemnity, aikd 
went back to his estates, where he lived in open defiance 
of the Delhi Government and kept constantly writing 
to Abdali to come back to India and expel the Deceani 
infidels from Delhi jNur-ud-din.j 

§ 9. Sufferings of the Delhi people (hmng 1757* * 

The Afghan conqueror^® haughty agent had been 
expelled from Delhi, but the agony of the imperial 
city showed no sign of ending. It had been ^uee^oed 
dry of its wealth twice by Abdali and his troops in the 
first quarter of the year 1757 ; Najib’s war raquisitioTO 
had kept up the strain in July and August, and 
Maratha cannon had damaged its palace® and bastions ; 
the high price and scarcity of foodstuffs laad continued 

/'♦.'EliLE 138^-139#. Na|ib^s iWMmg 'pla« was ‘‘the plain 
oi JiAiun-mnE, close, ^ the Abhay BinRh/’ Le., in 

Jaswantpur^ Antaji liapmal faujdax 

“Of the enrirofift of the 
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throughout, and now' during the two months of 
September and October “a shaking fever raged with 
violence through the entire city, and left the eyes 
affected. Then came an epidemic of brain fever * in 
the following March and April. Grain became verj^’ 
dear, mumj (Jal was so scarce that only half a seer 
could be had for a Rupee, mmh dal 5 seers, and wheat 
9 seers ; even medicines became very dear and scanty 
on account of the exactions of the Marathas.’' |Z>(7.] 
Inside the walls, ‘‘theft and dacoity prevailed greatly 
owing to the break-down of the Emperor^s administration. 
Respectable men like Sayyids, Mughals &c., who formerly 
used to earn a living by service as soldiers, now found 
no employment, while those in service could not get 
their salaries. The jagirdars received nothing from 
"their jagirs, which other men had usurped. Every one 
fof these classes] took to burglary in the houses of the 
collecting large gangs armed with muskets. 
Their leaders were two Turki soldiers. The head of 
the city police was accused of shielding the burglars 
and sharing their spoils ! To crown this long-drawn 
agony came a visitation of earthquake on 21st Novem- 
ber, 1767, The first shock, felt about one o^olock in 
#ie afternoon, was a severe one, followed by six lighter 


* “Boils known aa KaNjihtra became epidemic. When the boils 
appeariedr their pus passed into the patient’s stomach and killed 
him:> m. 
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tmmoups. Then, about 9 P. M. “it was so violent that 
Doomsday seemed at hand/’ | TALS, 148 ; DC, ] 

During the three weeks’ war with Kajib, Raghunath 
was not free from anxiety that the Abdali forces in the 
Panjab might attempt to relieve their ally in Delhi 
He again and again urged the Peshwi to send Datfcaji 
Sindhia to the north wkh instmctions to keep his 
constantly fixed on Attock for news of Abdali’s return. 
At the same time one of his officers, MSnSji Paygude, 
scouted north of Delhi up to Thaneshwar to find out if 
any Afghan force was coming from Sarhind. 

§ 10. Further moreuienU of Baghnnafh rmd 
Malhar from Sep, 1757, 

After Delhi city had been placed in the friendly 
hands of Imid, Raghunath and Malhar on 18ft 
September 1757 moved rom Bariri Ghat in the north 
of the city, westwards to the Bisx hillocks, liberated 
their captive Prince Ali Jah, and sent to Mu® Klian 
Baluch (son of Kam demanding tribute for his 
possessions in the Rohtak district. The latter paid It 
sum through his manager Satbhani (the widow of 
Sitamm Khamnchi of Kaliini) and took a lease ai^ed 
by the Maratha chief for the possession of the villages. 
The Marafehas now planned to conquer the Panjab from 
AWbiPs men. But on hearii^ ftat Abdns Sainad Khan, 
the governor of Sarhind, had collected a large force to 
bar ■ ftelr, W^y and that Ha|i>% ton, after being ousted 
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from Saharanpur and other places in the upper Doab 
by the Marathas, had joined Abdus Samad^ Raghuiiath 
gave up the plan of conquest; ^^nowing a war 
with Abdali^s troops to be beyond his power/^ 
[TALS. U2hAi6a,] 

Backed by Abdali; QutbShah the right-hand man of 
Najib had expelled the Marathas, early in 1757; from 
the Saharanpur district and taken possession of it. 
But in May, the wazir^s partisans Earner and Bahadur 
Ehau Baluch defeated Qutb in the Gohana pargana and 
drove him wounded and with broken forces east of tihe 
Jamuna to Eairana. After the Dasahara celebration 
(22 October) Raghunath and Malhar marched into the 
Doab; crossing the Jamuna at Ehizirabad and withdraw- 
ing their outposts from the environs of Delhi and 
Shahganj. Some sort of composure came to the city/^ 
On 26th November they crossed the Hindan and 
encamped on its eastern bank. From this place; six 
days later Raghunath himself marched to Garh 
Mukteshwar to bathe in the GangeS; plundering all places 
on his route as during his first pilgrimage of January 
1755 ; none of Najrb^s local officers ventured to 
oppose him. Similarly levying ransom and 
plundering villages all along; Malhar with his own 
dteimon advanced north tfarongh the Doab, by way of 
Dnni; Baghpat (Rs. 20,000 levied), BmrSut (Rs. 17,000 
ranaom); and the Saharanpur district. Najib retreated 
before the flood of invaders, sending hia family camp 
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and baggage from Saharanpur to the eastern side of the 
Ganges. The whole of the Saharanpur district, villages 
and towns, was mercilessly sacked as being Najib’s 
jagir. At the plundering of JhunjhinE many men were 
slain. \TALS. 120a, 147-1506.] 

Turning from the desolated villages round 
Saharanpur, Malhar crossed the Jamuni at KimrS Ghat, 
looted Kama] and Tilauri, and sat down before 
Kunjpura demanding tribute. Ne}Sbat Khan, the mmfodfr 
of this fortalice, was helpless, as the couatry outside had 
been devastated as far as Thaneshwar. He agreed to 
pay five lakhs, — three lakhs to Malhar, one to Ahmad 
Bangash, and half a lakh to Dilel Singh, the wazir*^ 
d'l-'Nvani* 

Then the Maratha general crossed the JamnnS back 
into the Saharanpur district with Ahmad Bangaah. ft 
was now near the end of January 1758. 150.| 

Raghunath and Malhar next met together and 
adopted the plan of withdrawing their forces from the 
Doab, abandoning a part of that tract to the wazir, and 
concentrating their efforts on the conquest of the 
Panjab. Grossing the Jamuna again from Sahai^nphr 
and plundering Thaneshwar on the way, they took 
Sarhind (21 March 1758) and finally Labor (c. 20 April), 
as we Imve seen in chapter 14. Daring their absence, 
Hajib drove out the warir’s agents and i^overed Bariut, 
Saharanpar and. other places which had formerly 
beicngrf. to him I As Najib had ..failed to pay the five 
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lakhs promised on 3rd September 1757, the wazir 
imprisoned his envoy .Meghraj on 8 May 1758, and 
two days later issued an imperial rescript appointing 
Yital Shivdev faujdar of Saharanpur vice Najib, in the 
vain hope of thus supplanting the Ruhela ! [TALS. 
1516, 164a, 1656, 1776, DC. SPD. xxvii 225, 224.] 

§ 11. Raghunath and Malhar return from the 
Panjab -and leave for the south, 1758. 

After the conquest of Labor, Eaghunath left the old 
and experienced local magnate Adina Beg Khan as his 
governor of the Panjab and set out for Delhi. ‘"During 
their return march, Eaghunath and Malhar, as was their 
wont, demanded money from every village and revenue- 
collector on the way, and plundered the place if it was 
not paid. They reached Sonepat on I4th June and 
two days later turned south-westwards to Buana, and 
thence to Farrukhnagar and Rewari (arrival 20 June), 
'm^votde to Milwa and the Deccan.^ Thus the main 
Mairatiia armies retired from Delhi and the northern 
provinces, a year after their arrival in June 1757^ 
with the following gains to their credit : — 

{/) the restoration of the former Maratha possess- 
ions in Etawa and other places in the lower Doab, but 
not Sikandrabad nor the country north of if, 

Ba^imath bath^ at iSan^war (5 June 1758), leaves Navlai, 
nu s. w. of Ujjain, for Maheahwar ghat on the Narmada (19 
crosses the Kai^ri-ghit and reaches Puna (e. IG Septem- 
ber.) DC* ii 95, xxvii. 229. 
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(ii) the nomiaal ownership of the Panjab with the 
promise of an annual tribute of 75 lakhs from Adina 
Khan, 

(m) a friendly settlement with Suraj Mai, by which 
the Jat was confirmed in his annexations and also allowed 
to hold the fort of Agra, on condition of punctually 
paying the instalments of his old promised tribute, 

and (ir) the Emperor’s agreement to pay IS laito 
annually on condition of the Marathas keeping 
horse in Delhi for his protection, this submdy to be paid 
only so long as the subsidiary force present there. ^ 

§ 12, llaghumth lixma avis and policy 
entieally examined. 

This long expedition of Baghunath Rao caused 
the wildest exultation among the ignorant sycoplMte 
of the Maratiha Court, and titeir baseless praise has been 
echoed by equally ignorant historians of that people in 
our own days, as ‘^carrying the Hindu pammountcy 
{RMu-pad- Padshahi) up to Attock,” On a calm exami- 
nation K^hunath’s vaunted achievement is found to be 
politically a hoUow show and financially barren. The 

* SPD. xxL 148. Tiie Peskwa hmi fixed 12 m t&e 
monthly salary of a tJX>oper. j3ut Antoji Manalmsfewar, wbo com- 
manded the contingent, rightlj pdnted out tha% cxinsideriag the 
prices in Delhi, a cavairymaa could not feed Mnaself and 
^largi^ there on Iw thjui 25 a month* If therefore the 
tell ste»gth was maintainad, the 5OCi0 man wotaid have consumed 
11 living no aurpius to be soat to the Puna treasury. 
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full force of the Maratha State^ with the exception of the 
Peshwa's personal retainers and the Sindhia family 
contingent, — had been concentrated in Northern India 
for two years under him^ and Raghunath came back from 
this enterprise without having secured a pice for the 
Puna treasury but saddled with a debt of 80 lakhs to 
bankers, besides the arrears due to his troops. Politi- 
cally, his failure was even more fatal. His reckless 
annexation of the Panjab made a war a Vontranre with 
Abdali inevitable. At the same time he estranged 
Najib Khan beyond hope of reconciliation, and 
for the sake of whom ? The impotent and faithless 
Imad-ul-mulk and the invalid poltroon Ahmad Elan 
Bangash ! This was the most ruinous diplomatic 

alignment of forces possible, and it was due mainly to 
Raghunath’s folly. He scornfully rejected Malhar’s advice 
to keep Najib in hand by following a policy of ^^live and 
let live” in the Doab ; and he paid no heed to Najib’s offer 
to act as a friendly mediator and make a permanent 
settlement by amicably marking out the Maratha and 
Abdali spheres of influence in Northern India. The 
blame must be shared by the Peshwa in an even greater 
degree, as the supreme anthority. The provocatively 
advanced frontier which he sanctioned, required a large 
well-equipped force to be kept constantly on the spot to 
defend it ; and yet the Peshwa did not realize that 
sWrainty involves such a responsibility. No Maratha 
scidi^ ©ouid stand the winter of Labor, and no first-rate 
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Maratha chieftain (like the Peshwa's brother or cousin) 
"was regularly posted as Warden of the North-western 
.marches ; no, not even a secondary general like Holkar 
or Sindhia. This policy bore its natural fruit on 14th 
January 17()1. 

§ 13. Prhm AU GmihaPs campaign in the Rei(?ari-> 
Rohtak (MstrietBy Mag 1737 — March 1758. 

Prince Ali Gauhar (entitled Shah Alam II)'*' was the 
•eldest and ablest of the Emperor^s sons, and the fortunes 
of the Delhi royalty would probably have been restored 
if he could have had a free hand in ireforming the 
administration and collecting an army and treasury of his 
own. But the disloyal selfishness of the warir Imid-^ulr* 
mnlfc would not let Mm do so, and indeed pursued hip 
with such d^dly hostility for ov^ a year that at lai^ 
the heir to the throne was driven out of tlie nrighbouiv 
hood of Delhi and had to his face towards the 
wilderness.^' Abdali had at first (19 Peb. 1767) 
appointed this prince Chancellor of the Empire, but the 
latter ^^had been given no territory for his maintenance 
and hence he had no money and no troops. He got no 
control over the administration and could effect no 
improvement in tihe collection of revenue or ttte transac- 
tion of public buriness." So, after a few days Abdali 
him aside for Imid. 

mh, 1^44» m. 'Gimlm AU, i 30, 37-45;' 
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In May 1757 the prince went to the Baluch settle- 
ments south-west of Delhi to get something out 
of his jagirs in that region. At Jhajhar ita 
zamindar Hasan Ali Khan (a nephew of Kamgar) 
evaded payment of tribute to him. The prince 
sent a force against Kaliana^ the seat of the late 
Sitiram Elhazanclii^s widow Satbhani and sons 
(Devidat and Shambhunath.) They submitted and signed 
undertakings to pay tribute for their estate. Hasan 
Ali now followed their example. The prince 
next advanoed northwards to the Hisar district ^ 
ifee villagers evaluated their homes and took refuge 
in the hills in or<te to escape from his soldiery who- 
lived solely on plmidm*. As the result of it^ utter want 
of provisions forced his troops to disperse. The prince 
turned aside to Kanaud (16 m. n, of Narnol)^ put 
small garrison therc^ and came to H&nol which waa 
^oat^d by the Jaipur Bajak^s officers. But his plunder 
of this unresisting town excited indignation and the 
Jaipur troops mi off the princess outpost at Kanaud. 
EeinforcemeniBj 4^000 starong^ now came from Jaipur 
tx> Ae local officers; and they hmnmed Shah Alam in 
in a fortalice in the neighbourhood. The prince fled 
to Eewari and Farrukhnagar abandoning his artillery 
because the draughtroxen were seized by the 

EajputS; and his own followers d^erted hi^ h) 
return to Delhi. Musa Khaii BaluA (the hw of 
ESmgfer) who had paid to the Jlm^athas and tafc» ia 
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leaae from therQ^ was forced to promise revenue to the 
prinee also ! 

Shall Alam next attacked Auliya Khan Baluch of 
Dadri (in the Rohtak district) and secured a promise 
of 50 lakhs as tribute (6 March 1758) ; be then came 
to Jhajhar to restore his ou%ost wM(i Ae ioeal Baludh 
muindars bad drivma out In 
Ae wazir' bad made the pupf^ I^pwr issue 
for recalling the prince and oountea^ng his mrnmrnm' 
in that district The news of Ais officbil antagonim 
emboldened the Baluches still farther, and Aey robbed 
the prince’s baggage outside Jhajhar, while his soldiers 
plundered the villages arouncL A sort of compron^ 
imM Aon made and on I6th March Shah Alam ^rAd 
on his rdram'to Delhi with all his hofm rtiatd^ 
only gain being Ac doubtful one of &# town of Jhajte^ 
while its fort still held out agmnst Mm. {TALS. 152b- 
154a.] 


§ 14. Imad'^ plots agaimt AU Oauhar. 

Near ik%jhil of Masaudabad (Najafgarh) Ae 
ing heir to Ae throne was visited by VxAl Shiviei^^^ a 
lieuAnant of Raghunath, whom he bribed to suppm*! 
his <muse with his contingent (26 Mimck) The two 
proceeded to Khimabad and thence to Palpar^nj. 
The news al toned ImSd, who sent a force unda: 
BiK|®sh Khan Badakhsbi to bring Ae pr Ace away m 
mj' w^f ' be .conIdL A 'batria followed, in which many 
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of the Badakhshis were slain and Balabash fled away 
to the garden of Jugalkishor. This reverse utterly 
bewildered the wazir 5 in impotent rage he abused the 
Emperor as the secret instigator of Sbah Alamos 
disobedience. He put all the other princes in confine- 
ment within the fort and strictly forbade every 
communication between the palace and outside. “The 
Emperor remained a helpless and silent spectator of 
it.” In fear of an attempt to wrest Delhi fort from his 
hands with Maratha add^ the wazir brought Intizam-ud- 
dauiah away from his mansion (30 March) and kept him 
unider surveillance in the fort. Many other nobles were 
watched with similar jealousy, so that even Ahmad 
Bangash, the head of the imperial army, had to enlist 
new troops for defending himself against any coup 
intended by his friend and patron the wazir ! He paid 
his official visits to the Court only under full escort. 
IfALS. 154/)-1586.] 

At the same time, Imad kept negotiating with 
Tital Siiivdev, through Rajah Dilel Singh, to tempt him 
to abandon Shah Alamos cause. Vital was promised 
six lakhs and solemnly assured that the prince would be 
left unmolested in his jagirs of Jhajhar and Kaliana. 
Soj the two returned from Sifandrabadi after plundering 
Bulandshahar, to Klhizirdbad (21 April) The treacherous 
Imad continued to write to the prince through the 
passive Emperor, bidding vw$ the fort. But the 
hhd refused to enter iim snare ; Shah Alaui marched 
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round the capital to Wasdrabad in the north (8 May.) 
At last, deluded by the oaths and assurances of the 
wazir’s envoys, the prince came inside the city and 
took up his residence in Ali Mardan Khan^s mansion 
(14 May), but he kept all his followers, 2000 itk 
number, with him, while Vifed encamped in Quidsialm^ 
north of the Kashmir data ^The Emperor (in fear 
of the ' Ws^) ' durst mi send ’.any iafmni 'in^ 
after his son^s healtii and comfort, though be had 
up his residence in the capital.” [lUd^ 162-166.| 

§ 15. Iniad attacks Ali OauJmr in IMM^ 1758, 

After neutralizing Vital Rao with a large bribe, the 
wazfr at last on ISth May, 1768, got all hk troops 
under arms on the pretext of ^oorfcuig him during^ a 
pilgrimage to t^utb-ud-dtn Auliya^s rfmne, but s»t #e 
force under BalSbish Khan to inv^ AK Mardan^s 
house and arrest the prince. * Bie battle raged from 
3 F. :m. throughout the night, Shah Alam making a 
spirited defence under his own command and checking 
the assaults with the fire of long fliat-locks from fee 
roof. The big guns of SaliuigaA cannonaded fee b^eg^ 
house. One division of fee waidr^s army, led hf 
Sayyid Jamil-ud-din, was routed. But numbers at last 
told on the small body of exhausted 4ef»derf \ seVOTitl 

* Imitds attack upon Ali danhar in 167 -lTO. 

iW, ' aWam 'AM, L 4S49. ^laMr mM. HMm 191. SPD, xxvil 

m , m ; mi '6o. 
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es^ptaias of t4ie prioee were slain, and next morning 
(20th May) the w^ir^s troops forced their way in. But 
Shah Alam with only a hundred devoted followers 
dharged them sword iti hand, slashed right and left, 
cut his way out through tihe mansion of Jafar Khan, 
Qud^bad and Jaswantpuia, and found safety in 
Vitales camp. A charge of the Marathas drove his 
pursuers back, but all his property and war material left 
im AK Mardan^s house were plundered by the wazir^s 
men and he was reduced to absolute penury. Next day, 
tihe wazir, yielding to Vitales threat, restored the small 
portion of ike plunder which bad reached his hands, or 
could be traced by tihe police in the city, and also 
paid Vital the six l^hs promised. Then the wazir, 
Arough his helpless tool the Emperor, proclaimed 
Shah Alam a rebel in arms against the lawful 
dovernment ! 

§ 16. AM >aft^ esuMpe 

frem Ddkt* 

Prom Ae northern suburbs of Delhi the prince, still 
accompanied by Vital Shivdev, marched again to the 
Baluoh country in Ae souA-west. At Parrukhnagar he 
fought (30 May) Khan and other relatives 

of A© zamindar Musa Khan Baluch and routed them. 

* TAL8, l?S-192a. DO. Sipar^ iii. 60-61. Ghulam Ali 47-53, 

mM. ii m. 
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TheO; taking a promise of Rs. 2,60,000 from the defeated 
party, he went to Pataudi, where he received many gifts 
and provisions sent by Suraj Mai Jit in charge of his 
son Eatan Singh. * During the first half of June 1768 
Shah Alaoa with VitaFs help continued roving in that 
region, — Farrukhnagar, Rewari, Nahra, Didri, — plunder- 
ing the villages and levying contribution wherever he 
•could. On I6di June Vital parted conapany with him 
at Didri, under strict orders of recall from his chirf 
Raghunath, who had been won over by Imad to oppose 
Shah Alamos interests. 

Vital had received orders to bring the prince away 
with himself ; but lie left him with a small escort under 
his own son and told him to go wherever he pleased, 
^^Shah Alam, after bidding farewell to Vital Rao, marched 
beyond Didri on 16th June, turned his face to the path 
of the wilderness in sole reliance on God, and told his 
followers that they were free to accompany him or not 
as they liked. Most of them left him,^’ By way of 
Churkhi he went to Hisir, where he found the Bikanir 
Rajah^s reply refusing to give him an asylum in 14s 
kingdom, a refusal softened by a purse of Rs. 

At Hmr he gathered many military adventures |Mnd 
some money, and resuming his march on 25A July 
reached Kunjpura on the 31st. Then cmssiog the 
Jamuni, he reached Muzaffarna^syr and was conducted 

• The wadr sent Nagar Mai to the Jit camp at Falwal to 
induce Boraj MaJ not to side mth Shah Alam (3 June.) 
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by NajlVs brother and eldest son with all honours to- 
Jansath and lodged there. Here many Barha Sayyida 
joined him. Najib himself welcomed the prince at 
Miranpnr (c. 20 August) and gave daily subsistence* 
to his troops, but he refused to go to war with the wazir 
and the Marathas for the sake of his master^s sOn^ 
Unable to effect his purpose here, the prince, after 
making an addition to his harem, marched from Miranpur 
across Ruhelkhand to Oudh, where Shuja-ud-daulah 
received him with full ceremony on 2nd January 1759^ 
Shah Alamos adventures in concert with thi^ ally will 
iolto a separate chapter, beimuse they did not affect the 
bis^ry of Delhi or of the imperial Conrt, but concerned 
only an outlying and lost province. 

§ 17, oampaign in the west of JJelhiy 1758. 

We may complete this episode of Delhi histoty by* 
lAfly describing the wazir’s activities daring the 
pi^od. * When Shah Alam, abandoned by Vital 
Shivdev, entered the Hisir district, Imad decided to 
oppose him by arms. But his Maratha allies having left 
for the Deccan, the watir was compelled to fight the 
prince out with Ms own resources. He draped the* 
Emperor along with himself in order to give validity to 
his acts and also to prevent the capture of the Emperor^s 
petrson by his enemies during his absence, A long time 
was lost in making a start from Delhi, as nothing waa 
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ready for a campaign for want of money. At the end of 
July 1758, the Emperor reached Kot Kalan (4 miles- 
from Jhajhar) and the wazir Bahadurgarh. Bat by that 
time their prey was already beyond the Jamuna. So, the 
wazir set himself to exacting tribute from the villages 
and fighting them in case of default. Prom 10th August 
his troops began to range through Jhajhar, Dadri^ 
Kaliani and other places on the Rohtak—Gurg^on 
border, and collected over two lakhs of Rupees, tfll 
they reached Hisar on 22nd September. In this region 
the sturdy villagers from behind their mud walls,, 
frequently offered stout resistance, and fought the wazir ; 
they could be subdued only by turning artOlery upon 
them. On 19th September, when the Emperor and 
wazir were separated during their march by following 
two different routes, the people of Bhiwani, matchlock 
in hand, shut their sovereign o ut of their village, while 
the local robber population carried off many of the 
carts laden with baggage from both divisions of the 
imperial army. 

The wazir next attacked Bhatner, the seat of 
Muhammad Amin Khan Bhatti. But Amin 
strong in the strength of his fortress, the river 
dense jungles, and abundance of soldiers, — con&tued 
to defy him. Every day the EJian^s men sallied fortibi 
from their fort and plundered all people who had 
cession to leave the wazfr’^s camp. Thus the invaders 
suffered from great dearth of food and drinking water^ 
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Then Xli Jat came, waited on the wazir, and supplied 
provisions. The Bhattis even made a night attack on 
the Delhi camp, slaying and wounding many men and 
emrrying away much property. The sufferings of the 
miserable imperialists were aggravated by a great storm 
of hail and rain which burst upon their camp at 3 P. m. 
on 30th October and continued far into the night. 
The Emperor^s residential tent fell down from 
the weight and he was buried under it. No servant 
was present to erect it ; so he cat the canvas 
witih his dagger and crawled out, crying out to his still 
buried sons, who shouted back to indicate exactly where 
they were. At last all the camp gathm^ed round the tent, 
the Emperor and his sons were rescued and took shelter 
in a large waggon (ml-fe), but, horrible to relate, men and 
women were mingled together ! Then the wazir patched 
up some sort of peace and returned towards Delhi At 
JWtewa^na, the Emperor’s tent caught fire, but he at 
tot reached his capital on 28nd November 1758. 
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Rajfutana, 1751-1760. 

§ 1. Rajind-Maratha relatiom dimng 1751-1753. 

By the middle of the year 1751 the three dynastic 
wars in Rajputana had ended in the victory of Ac 
claimants, as we have seen in Chapter 7. In Jaipur and 
Bundi the Maratha nominees had been installed, while 
in Marwar alone the new Rajah Bakht Singh had gained 
Ae throne unaided by any Deccani mercenary. 

These wars had left the Rajput States under a 
heavy load of debt due to the Marathas as the price of 
Aeir armed support. It is possible to form an exact 
estimate of Ae monetary claims of Ae Marathas in 
Rajputana at this time. The fine of ten lakhs imposed 
on Kota by Baji Rao in January 1738 seems to have 
been paid in full. Leaving aside the absurd sums of 
one kror or even half a kror so recklessly offered to 
Ae Marathas by Maharana Jagat Singh II in his frantic 
desire to win for his nephew Madho Singh Ac Ja%m? 
Arone or at least half of Aat kingdom, we fkd that in 
1748 Madho Singh promised Aem a naxar tm lakha. 
To Ais sum must be added the indemnity of two lakhs 
imposed on him for Ae massacre of the Maratha visitors 
A hfe capital in January 1751. So,: Ae dues from 
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Madho Singh were twelve lakhs in all It was laid 
down by the Maratha king that ont of the actual 
collection made here every year^, half a lakh was to be 
paid to him, and the balance to be shared equally 
between his two generals Holkar and Sindhia posted 
there. At Bundi, tJmmed Singh during his contest 
for the throne had bound himself to pay his Maratha 
allies ten lakhs, out of which two lakhs were paid in 
1749 and the remaining eight lakhs were yet to be 
realked. In Marwar, Bakht Singh was under no 
obligation to the Marathas ; but his defeated rival 
Singh, immediately after the loss of his realm 
(duly 1751), sent his priest Jago to hire a Maratha 
army and thereaf ter became entirely a creature of the 
Beceanis. 

No part of these contributions was paid * by the 
Rajput princes during 1751 and 1762, for it was loUg 
before the Marathas were in a position, to onfbroe their 
daitos by arms, and without Areat of war nothing 
could be collected. Throughout 1751 and the first four 
months of 1752 the Maratha forces in Northern India 

* Bimdij—in 1754 fire Idkhs remained unpaidj but Es, 60,000 
Was actually paid in that year* SPD, xxvil 86. Ufo-rwr,— Vad, 
and die Mahir&ia in 1747 repudiated Ms 

panmise to Baji Rao I (made In 1^7) to |»»y Bs. 1,6(^000 aunmlly, 
and he required to l>e coerced. In 1"^ the Mara&as planned to 
take from him bonds to 5 lablis* ii. 34. Nathjl, an 

asphant to his brother^ tew, to p.y 15 lakhs 

his imitalkticm* rxi* 58, 
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were entangled in Safdar Jang^s war with the Afghans^ 
and no troops could be spared for Eajputana. When 
tliat war ended, their main army under Malhar Rao 
Holkar started for the South to instal Ghazi-ud-din II 
in the seat of the Nizam of Haidarabad, as we have 
seen (Chap. 8, § 10.) This plan ended abruptly in the 
death of the Maratha nominee by poison on 16th October, 
1752. Thus, Rajputana remained denuded of Maratha 
forces from February 1751 till the end of May 1762, 
when a body of 5,000 horse under Jayapa Sindhia, 
detached by Malhar from Delhi with Ram Singh^s 
envoys, reached Ajmir for attacking Bakht Singh. This 
force was quite inadequate for defeating the flower of 
ibithor chivalry under a most gallant and capable chief. 
The invaders, after reaching Ajmir, sacked that city, 
burnt many of its bouses, slew all who resisted, and 
then took to plundering the neighbourhood. Bakht 
Singh, on hearing of the invasion, had arrived with his 
full tribal levy and encamped about eight miles from 
Ajmir, guarding his frontier, but not advancing to the 
defence of Ajmir. He at first bided his time, and then 
in July struck his blow. Mounting guns on a hiUocfc 
and planting strong block-houses {nakas) to hold |fae ^ 
paths, he bombarded the Maratha position His fee 
alew many of the raiders, including one capt^ ; the 
Deccauis were checked and fled away to the South, 
aociOppOTied by the discomfited Mmn Singk [TALS, 
'$Bb, iflla (regnal year corrected to 
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§ 2. Jayapa SindMa invades Marwar on 
the side of Ram Singh^ 1754. 

After this, Marwar enjoyed respite for a year and 
a half. But the hope of preserving that country from 
Maratha aggression vanished with the sudden death of 
Bakht Singh only two months after his victory at Ajmir. 
He had planned to go to Delhi in company with the 
Jaipur Rajah and there concert measures with the 
imperial Grovemment for keeping the Marathas confined 
to the Deccan, when he died of cholera. His son. 
Bijay Singh, was quite unable to cope with the Deocanis. 

Hot a farthing having been realized from Rajput ana^ 
the Pedhwa sent a vast army under his brother 
iRaghunath Rao with Malhar Holkar to that country. 
This chief crossed the Mnkundara pass and entered 
Kota territory on 80th October 1753. Thence he 
proceeded through Jaipur to Ihe Kumbher district Of 
#e Jat country (arriving there on 20th January 1754.) 
fe w^s nowhere opposed % Kota and Bundi were old 
aiies, while Madho Singh ateited Ae desolation of 
Mngdom by sending his diwan H^govind Natani 
U6 Dec. 1753) and a^eeing to a confaiibution of 16| 
Wdis #£ Rupees^ lafchs being the outstanding 
trSbute, and laMis a present to Raghunath for the 

* Out of this sum, Jago Pandit, the Jaipur minister, paid to 
Jaytpit Sindhia (April 1755) Bs. 7,35,074 in cash and three lalrhg 
Itt on bankers, leaving a balance of Be. 6,14,926 still dne. 

SPJl. xxA 108. Infcaviews,---xxm 79. 
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honour of his visit ! On 17th December, Ram Singh^ 
the ex-Rajah of Marwar^ waited on Raghunath and 
begged his help in recovering his paternal throne. But 
Raghunath could not be diverted from his main purpose^ 
which was to go to Delhi and support Imad-iid-mulk 
in getting control of the Emperor. After losing four 
months on the way in a vain attempt to subdue Imad^s 
enemy Suraj Mai Jat^ the Maratha army arrived opposite 
Delhi on 1st June 1754, Next day Imad made 
himself wazir and set up an Emperor of his own 
creation, and Raghunath had nothing more to do than 
realize the subsidy promised by Imad and establish 
Maratha revenue collectors in the districts ceded in the 
Gkngetic Doab and elsewhere. 

So, on 23rd June, Raghunath detached Jay^^ 
Sindhia from his side to Marwar, with orders to restore 
Ram Singh to the throne. The Gujrat division of the 
Maratha army, 10,000 strong, was told off for this task. 
On the way, Jayapa brushed aside the Rathor opposition 
at Kishangarh, 18 miles north-east of Ajmir. BiJay 
Singh wisely decided tc fall back from the far advanced 
post of Ajmir to his old frontier fort of Merta, whidh 
he held in full strength with a large park of ariilleiy^ 
Here Jayapa arrived on 6th August and was joined by 
Ram Singh^s adherents. That prince set himsdf 
ijd^orously to enlist his clansmen and soon aasembled 
12 to 15 thousand Rathors, beeidet tempting numbers 
of Bi^y Singh^s followers to d^ert. 
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Bijay Singh now issued from Merta and 
entrenched himself opposite the invader's camp and 
engaged in daily skirmishes and cannonading. At last 
on 15th September a battle at close quarters took place. 
Rajputs of the same clan and even of the same family 
were ranged on the opposite sides and fought with the 
blind fury of civil war. ^Tather slew son^ brother 
killed brother.” This unnatural contest raged from 

9 o^clock in the morning till sunset. By nightfall Bijay 
Singh had been completely defeated. The vanquished 
king spent that night and the next day in Merta, loading 
what property he could for removal, and then fled away 

10 JTagor. On the 17th Jayapa and Ram Singh entered 
Merta, looted the city for three hours, and then 
proclaimed safety to the unhappy citizens. The victors 
immediately pushed on to Nagor and laid siege to it ; 
but the siege was destined to last for a year and to cost 
tiha Marathas dear. * 

§ 3. Peshwa's policy in Mwwwr how thwarted. 

From the beginning of this campaign the Peshwa 
kept assuring Jayapa of his full confidence in his valour 
4 iad wisdom, but urging him not to carry matters to an 
extreme, as the Marwar Rathors were a race of famous 
swordsmen, justly proud of their having never yet 
suffered defeat from the Marathas. He advised his 

^ Jayapa goes to Marwar,— P(x:trm, 122, 124. TALS^, 21(^. 
t 39. DC. Tod, ii. (details of battle.) 
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general to eonckde th© Maimr bnsiii^a ks quickly as 
possible by tact and compixunise^ ^ Bijay Siu^ 

bis father Bakht Siiigh^s appauag© md to Earn Singh 
his paternal dominions, or even dividing the Marwior 
kingdom equally between the two. For, there was a 
far more important and luemtive undertafciiig bef<iw 
the Marathas in Hindus^n tiiau changing the succession 
in a poor and bmen Eajput State. Safda^ Jang had 
r©<^% died, and his son Shuja-ud-daulah had succeeded 
him in the rich provinces of Oudh and Allahabad ; now 
was the time to get a large sum out of him and also to 
secure the transfer of the holy cities of Allahabad and 
Benares to the Peshwa. The force accompanying 
Baghunath near Delhi was too small to exact these 
^ins and to enforce the payment of the vast tribute 
promised by the wazir Imad“Ul«mulk. And money 
sorely needed by the Peshwa ; he was hdpless bafert 
his creditors and unpaid officers ; "^my Government m 
eternally in the grip of that consumption, the malady 
of debt” Fifty lakhs of fiupees if realized froth 
Hindustan would be most welcome to him now. For 
achieving this object it was fatal to disperse the Maratha 
troops over a vast area. Jayapa was again and again 
ordered to free himsdtf from the Marwar eatanglenaent 
bf any means Whatever, to satisfy Earn Singh somehow 
by placing four or five Bathor chi^lMos under him as 
his supporters, and to avoid the extremely hard task 
of ciushing Bijay Sin^ which would have 

12 
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kept ike Maratha army engaged in Marwar till 
eternity.* 

But Jayapa would not listen to his master, and even 
leas to his local chief Raghunath or to his colleague 
Malhar. He was obsessed by the idea of capturing 
Bijay Singh^s forts and winning the whole kingdom 
for Ram Singh. 

§ 4. Early stieeesses of Jayapa Sindhia 
in Marmar^ 1755, 

At first fortune seemed to favour him. He stroiig 
fort of Ajmir was stormed by a Maratha di’^sion (under 
the local tribute-collector and not by Jayapa), on 21st 
February 1766. And shoftiy before this, the city of 
Jalor, where Bijay SingVs hereditary hoards were 
deposited and which was regarded as his safest refuge 
la a day of adversity, fell into Ihe hands of a bo<fy 6f 
Ram Singh^s partisans. A mij:^ed Rathor-Ma^atha force 
Jagannatii Purohit and iSaUtaji, BSbhl4 had 
invested Jodhpur itself and their sap was approaching 
Bie walls of the RatiEioif capital. 

At the same time, the rigour of the blockade of 
Nagor began to press its garrison hard. In March 1755 
one tank of water within that fort dried up and there 
remained only one other to keep the defenders and 

^ AM, Pairm, 125, 127 {MGiy-rogd> mmm harx-rog), 131 
proposed). Raj. vi 32?, 341, 
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other inmates alive. Famine raged in the beleagi«ed 
city ; salt sold at seers per Bnpee, rice at 13 Brnm^ 
and opium — so indispensable to the Rajput^ at Be. M 
per seer, while firewood and were totally nnobtain^ 
able. Men began to escape from Nagor whenever Aey 
could. Bijay Singh opened n^otiaMons for ternis 
through a holy abbot, Qosain Bijay BhEratii, but Jayapa 
demanded the impossible sum of fifty lakhs. At the 
^me time, Jajapa finding his own water-supply failing 
with the approach of summer, wrested from the enemy^a 
possession a well-watered village, Tausar, seven m^m 
south of the fort, and shifted his camp there. 

Hence, there was every prospect of Ms being able 
to capture N^or and end the war in a few weeks. 

whe% towards the close of February, Malbar and 
Sakharam Bapu, now free from their campa^S in 
Doab and Mewat, offered to come to Nagor to 
him, Jayapa told them that it was unnecessmy as he 
would successfully conclude the Nagor business in a 
few days, and that they had better go and attack 
Rupnagar. Raghunath Rao, too, was put off with 
exactly the aame reply when he reached Pushkar (Srd 
March) and jTOpoaed to come to N^r and personally 
effect a reconciliation between Jayapa and Bijay Singh 
and do what he could for reinstating Ram Singh on 
the throne of Jodhpur. 

Thus, the Maratha cause in Marwar, and in 
consequence of it, throughout Korthern India too, was 
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fe®? ttki tiMt fcding ruined by the aelftih insubordination 
one oTc^prond olBeer, And soon things began to 
ten agamit Mm. In Mareh Jalor was recovered by 
SingMi men. Jodhpur held ont, and so did Nagor 
In spite of <i 0 q>eiting privation hunger and thirst Bnt 
Jayapa clung to Ms tenoh« with blind obstinacy. Ha 
wanted to wipe ont the disgrace of bis repulse by Bakht 
Singh in July 1762, and after Ms recent boast to the 
Peshwa and Eaghunath he had not tiie face t> turn back 
from the walls of Ifagor without taking it 

' 'v 1 Mm^r 0 fJ&gupa Sindkm^ 24 JuIm 

Ifte eitasperattoh grew bittetr m both sides, and 
at kit the storm hurt! on 24th July, 1766, Peace- 
kite had been open^^ on 'behalf of Bi|ay Singh 
■@osain Bijay Bblrati eoiw ttme ago^ but mo 
was reached. The megotiitor and hia asioeiate used 
go and come bilween tod the Maratim 'emnp. 

■'Om 24® July ' the Gtrfin -cake to' Jayapak tent wi® 
Eaj Singh Chanhin and Jajneshwar from Kigor. They 
were joined by Eawat Jait Singh Sisodia, who was 
KTing in the Mkratha camp as the Maharana^s am- 
btssador, to lend his services as a neutral mediator. 
That day the discussion was prolonged and feelings ran 


i 44. SP/?. XXL 07 rfor D^nif^k^s rad 
li®, lOB,- PB iAjmir cajaured.) 
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bigL’*' The Kathor envoy asked the Maratha general^ 
*^What do you mean by coming to our territory and 
demanding tribute ? What do you take yourself to 
be f ^ Jayapa haughtily pointed to his sword as his 
authority* The Kathor pleaded^ ‘^^Do not be too proud of 
your swordsmanship and strength of arm. Know that 
God alone can grant one man supremacy over another/^ 
But the^e words only heightened Jayapa^s fury. After 
abusing the Kathor Kajah and his agents as cowards^ 
he thundered out^ ^^By the stroke of my shoes I shall 
collect tribute from you.’^ This was more than the 
ancient peers of Hindustan, claiming descent from the 
Sun and the Moon, could bear from a Brahman^s 
h^^fcary slipper-bearer. In an instant the Eathor^^ 
leaped out of its scabbard and was plriDged 
again and again in Jayapa^s bosom ; his companions 
completed the work with their swords. At once the 
alarm was sounded, and a wild tumult swept through 
Jayapa’s camp. The Marathas flew to arms ; the three 
envoys of Bijay Singh were cut down, and the innocent 

of Jkyapa — TMM. 59a and Chahar Ouhar 4005 both 
lewrt tiial; Jayapa abased Bijay S. and the Bajputs m general 
during the last discussion. Aiii, Patren, 139, 141. (I hare rejected 
witteu in 17®). SPP. xxvii. 116, ii. 148. DO. under 26 July. 
The above at^ the authentic contemporary accounts. For the 
opiuin-eaters’ tales concocted later, see Tod, i (Personal Nana- 
mi Vl^^rndm Bkmkar, iv, 3649-3652 (10 laJkhs fine for the 
murder) and their echoes in Marathi in Bkau S(^ebanchi Bakhm, 
A beautiful cenotaph was built at Nagor over Jayapa’s ashes. 
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by tbe Marathas and its provision supply cut off, so 
that grain sold in the beleaguered city at 2 seers a 
Eupee. While keeping his grip on Nagor unslackened^ 
Battaji sent out smaller detachments to every village 
where the Rathor^ had rait^ their heads.* 

Then a Jaipur force under Anurudh Singh 
Khangarot with allies from Shahpur, Rupnagar, Keraoli 
and Harawati, making a total of 25,000 men, and 
strong artillery, was reported as coming to the relief 
■of Nagor {SPD, xxi- ?4, 7?4 The Jaipur .^army ,had at 
first marched in two divisians, under -Anurudh 
, Jigaiinath - Sah, against N^araina ‘and RamgaA 
but in fear of the Maratba detachment 
under EAnoji Bhoit^ advancing against them ttiey had 
united at Hatngarh. Dattaji countered this move by 
pushing up to BhoiM a strong reinforcement of 6,00®^ 
partly composed of his own MsMithat and parfly 
of Ram Singh-’s Bather pmtisans. Anurudh was 
completely cowed by this supeiior force, and saw these 
'Maratha .generals m l#th October, asking for peace 
and agreeing to go to Dattafi for settling the terw. 
But on hearing th.at Bijay Singh^s retainers and .a 
party of Bikanir troops under diwan Bakhtawar Mai 
were coming to his aid, in a body of some 2,500 fresh 

♦ Ooduwm, on the Bakri river, 32 m. n. e. of Jabr. Did^ana, 
:l^ m. . e* e. of Nsgor. 43 m. n. w. of Merta Damlafpun 

♦ of rndwana. 8 m. s. of Bambhar town. 

I of ]^arama and 3B tn. e. of Didwaniu 
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m«n, he broke off negotiations, and on loth October 
set out from Ramgarh towards Nagor, Next day, from 
Datia he crossed the frontier and entered the Marwar 
territory. But daring the preceding night a light force 
of Marathas under Bhoit^, Narsingh Eao Sindhia, and 
Khanaji Jadav, had made a forced march from their 
halting place, and they now overtook and attacked the 
rear of the Jaipur army three hours after dawn. An 
obstinate combat raged for four hours. The Decoani 
moss-tooopers galloped upon the cumbrous artillery of 
Jaipur, cut down the gunners, and in the end gained a 
complete victory. Anurudh lost seven to eight hundred 
men slain, and a thousand horses, 50 camels, two guns, 
and six tumbrils of munitions given up to plunder 
(16th October.) But a still greater disgrace bef^ 
him ; his dead were not allowed to be removed for 
cremation. The Maratha losses were only two killed and 
forty-three wounded among the men and 70 horses. 

Severely shaken by this defeat, the Jaipur general 
turned his face towards Didwana, moving by regular 
marches, his baggage placed in the centre of the 
column and his artillery in front. Constantly harassed 
and robbed of horses and transport cattle by the 
Mmatha bands roving round Mm and his men and 
beasts worn out by want of water, he could not 
advance more than five noiles a day. In this sorry 
plight he reached Didwana, 38 miles from Ramgarh 
on 20th Od:ober. During (he last day of this marMi he 
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had to pass twelve hours absolutely without any water, 
the Marathas having blocked up the wells and seked 
the tanks along tiie entire route in advance. The enemy, 
ly napeatedly charging his reiir and flanks, killed 300 
of his men and took 125 of his horses and three of his 
guns, while latge numbers succumbed to thirst 

He durst not move out of Didwana Similarly his 
expected allies, the men of Bijay Singh, were cooped up 
at Daulatpur (5 miles e. of Didwana.) A convoy of food 
coming feom Bifcanir the Jaipur army in Didwama 
was cut off by the 'hferathas ' ueai^ Daula^^tiry 'a 
hundred men of tite esooct b^g Mfled mA the 
rest put to flight The greatest scarcity raged 
in the Eajput catups ^ rice sold at 3 or 4 seers 
the Rupee, while fodder was almost unprocurable 
Anurudh saw all hope of succour vanish and the 
fpr advance and retreat alike closed. He came ohi wffli 
' Sift h;'OT»e and saw the three Maratha' genei^s fa<^^ 
Slip on October^, but nothing was' "tettled. Bijay 
too^ sent envojfs from Nagor proposing to visit 
Dattaji for arranging terms of peace (about 5th Novem- 
ber.) 

§ 7. Jaipur and Marimr Rajahs make irith 
MaratMi^, Feb. 1756* 

Xn the mean time, on hearing of Jayapa^s murder, the 

'^'lyY n^^i. IV- I , - - - --- - 

s8i%a.--5Pa xxi. 70. ifi. S3, 85. ii. 54, 56, S2, 63, «5. 
j M*. Btifm 142. 
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had ordered reinforcements to Marwar for 
W^eving the Maratha position there. The first to 
arrive was Antaji Manakeshwar, with 10,000 men (includ- 
ing Jat and Bhadauria allies), who had started from 
Kunch on the bank of the Janmna on 4th September, 
and by making a safe detour through the hOls by way of 
Indmgarh, Khatauli and the Lakheri pass, had entered 
laipur territory near NevaL Without coming to Nagor, 
he first ravaged the Kachhwra territory and then joined 
the Maratha force before Didwana (4th November), 
helping to make the blockade complete. 

The year had been marked by drought, and even in 
the open Maratha camp grain was selling at five seers 
£■ while fodder was so scarce that a Rupee’s 

worth of grass a day did not suffice for one horsa Wti 
Water level in tiie wells had sunk to 225 feet below the 
surface. The situafion within the blockaded city of 
Nigor was even worse. At last life there became well- 
nigh unbearable, and on 12th November Bijay Singh 
dipped out of Nagor wiih 300 foot and 100 horse, 
inhending to join the J^pur arriiy at Didwana. But 
finding that place eUTeloped by large enemy forces, he 
quickly changed his route and fied in headlong haste to 
Bifcanir, where he arrived aft^r ten hours of ceaseless 
riding. 

But the situation was no better at Bikanir. Around 
that city all the wells had dried up for 24 miles round, 
and Bijay Singh’s attempts to raise a fresh army there 
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failed. So;, early in December he returned to Nagor, 
and reopened peace parleys with Dattaji. Madho Singh 
decided to secure the release of his army in Didwana by 
promising five lakhs of Eupees to the Marathas. 

The Maratha forces assembled in Rajputana were in 
overwhelming strength at this time (the end of 1765) 
and the Rathora could make no head against them. So> 
at last> Bijay Singh bowed to the inevitable and agreed 
to make peace on the following terms (end of February 
1766) : 

(e) A jimr fort and (Estiict were to be ceded to the 
Marathas, in full 9Qveireigi^y4 

A war indemni^ of fifty lakhs was to be paid^ — 
26 lakhs in the course of one year and the balance in 
two years more. 

{iu) The city of Jalor and half the territoiy/O^ 
Marwar were to be delivered to Earn Singh, while K|ay 
Singh would rule over the other half and the cities of 
. 'fcdhp'Ur, Hager and Hone of, these terms except 
■the first one was ultima^ly Milled. 

Ihese negotiations having been concluded, at the 
end of Februar}" 1756, Dattaji halted before Nagor for 
some time, iu the hope of collecting the money, and then 
moved on to Merta, and thence to Rupnagar, against 
which city he opened trenches on 22nd April. Here 
imother division of the Maratha army under Shamsher 
joined him on 5th May and completed the 
iia 1;. Bahadur Singh, the usurping junior prineo 
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o£ the Bupnagar State, submitted to the invaders and 
yidded hiB city to his elder brother Samant Singh, whom 
be had ousted and whose cause had been taken up by 
Him Singh and the Marathas. Then Dattaji returned 
(early in June) to his own fief of Ujjain,*^ while 
Shamsher Bahadur went back to Malwa. Thus, the 
iVIarwar adventure of the Sindhia family, begun font 
ago, at last ended. 

§ 8. Baghunuth Rao mvades Rajputana^ 

1757 — Im failure and sufferings. 

At the end of this year, 1756, first Malhar Holkar 
and some weeks later Raghnnath Rao were again ordered 
fey; ft# Peshwa to Rajputana to exact the promised but 
long-delayed tribute. Raghnnath reached Indor on 14 
February 1757, and on being joined by Malhar there, 
at first proposed to march ‘ on Delhi, which was then 
feeii^ robbed by Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

But such a task was really impossible for him, 
Apart from his own constitutiottal lethargy and 

On 15 October 1758 Antaji writes,— “Before this the Maharao 
of Kata [ Dorjau Sal 1 died childless. On hearing of it Battaji 
by rapid marches went to Kol^ and secured promise "of 40 lakhs 
as 20 lakhs were paid down and bonds given for the 

reotaliung 20 lakhs. He has oome back to UjjaiD.” SPD, ii. 68. 
fknmlm p, 3654-*5 places the death in July and gives 

12 lakhs as the siTccesi^ioii fine imposed on Ajit S, Hada, the new 
Iia|ah, 
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inca^pacity^ he was severely handicapped by his utter 
lack of resources and his constant friction with his 
great lieutenant The Peshwa had inherited from his 
dashing father Baji Eao vast territorial claims, but 
^0 a crushing legacy of debt, which he had only 
increased by following a policy of a^essive expandon 
during 15 years, and he looked to this north- 
Indian expedition as his only possible means 

of relief. He had therefore been unable to fit 
out Raghnnath in proper strength. Raghunath^s own 
force (led by Tital Shivdev) was 4,000 and Malhar^s 
watingent 2,000, making a total of 6,000 men 
ipWediately und^ hia banners. And even counting 
ttfc© detachinenti of Shamsher Bahadur and 

JTaro Shankar and Antajfs army (which last was reaEy 
an imperial service corps), the full Maratha sti*6ngft ha 
the north did not exceed 16,000 Men. But thdk 
had no money, nor any prospect of getting money soon 5 
tHiO'.Eafpmt States vwe themselves impoverished and 
merely ' I0 ' ' 'time. ^ In 'oousequmace, 

RaghuiiatiL and his ^IdKerg. 'werO' starving# Par itmx 
being able to remit tribute to- -film P-eAwa,- he ■constiml^;: 
begged for funds from Puna, in order to subsist f As he 
writes, am feeding myself only by looting villages. 
In this country most places are fortified, and not a grain 
of food can be obtained without fighting. I have no 
money, and <mnnot even raise a loan. My soldiers have 
Seen fasting for one or two days at a tinie.^' He laid on 
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Malhar the entire blame for the failure to clinch matters 
with the Eajput Rajahs and hasten the collection of 
tribute. [Raj. i 52, 67, 71. j 

From Indor, through Mewar,— where he took 
a ransom of one lakh from Jawad and plundered Rani- 
kheda (March), — Raghunath Rao reached Jaipur territory, 
and -while dunning Madho Singh for payment, laid si^e 
(April) to the fortalice of Barwada* belonging to the 
Shekhawats, who were the most stubborn fighters in 
the Kachhwa kingdom. Raghunath had no siege- 
materials and was long held up by this garhi. His 
insane pride and lack of business capacity prolonged 
the sufferings of his army. The Jaipur minister ESni- 
raan offered to buy him off by paying the same tribute 
a^eed upon in the past ; but "Raghunath would not 
listen i he demands 40 to 50 lakhs in cash and the 
cession of the 14 lakhs worth of jagir given by the 
Emperor to Jaipim some years ago as appertaining to 
fort Ranthambhor, in addition to Eampura-Bhanpura, 
Tonk-TodS, and Hinglajgarh. He is determined either 
to secure liese gains by consent, or to remain here for 
four naonAs and gain territory worth 40 to 50 lakhs 
hy war.” [c. 12 April, jSPJ). xxvii. 152a] Rajah Madho 
wisely rejected Aese exorbitant terms and put 
(»pital and oAer forts in a -vigilant and active state 

• Marked on modem maps under the expressive nante cd 
C(rttt(St-k» Bartcara, 20 m. w, of Banthambhor fort ansi 10 m. 
n.w. of Bawai Madbopui Ely. station. Eaj. i. 63. SPD. x3e^. 155. 
.hiwad, 10 m. a,. andltanU-heHa, 18 tn, n, w. of Neemuch. > ; 
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of dfefenoe. The total Maratha force in that region^ 
inoltiding Malhar’s contingent now numbered 13,000. 
But Jaipur fort had a garrison of 17,000, and the 
EajaVs generals patrolled round it in strength day and 
night. SiuBganar was held by Bile! Singh Eajawat, who 
was atafagUieaed (10 May) wiih six tumbrils of powder 
aal shot. Ma&o Singh called his feudatories one by one 
and made them swear on the sacred bel leaf to resist the 
eoutbem invaders to the death. His determination to 
%ht rather than wscept Ej^hanath’s humiliating terms 
beoame mamfeBt to all [Sf®. xxL 121 and 120 ; Baj. 
b'fl ^MferBfrom'XXviL 152^1 

But though tiiere was m actual clash of arms, except 
fea? the »effb(^ve gI Barwada, the strong attitude 
of Madho Singh, forced Baghunath to lose more thaa 
tlmee months and • fe^ his huge army in idl«iessitt 
Jaipur territory. At last he came to hi« seasw «d 
, lOth July agrwd to aeoept elereh' !idA8’' 'lrom 
tf, eft of whidb: was.pdd dow»,i and 'shared" betwem 
and Mylar In the proportion of 2 to 1. By 
this time Baghunath Eao had been reduced to a 
desperate state of destitutfoa ,* as he wrote fo th® 
Peshwa on 12th July in support of his prayer a 
remittance, “I have no mouey, nor is any loaa availidjie, 
My troops are in debt. Prices here are very high. I am 
dyiy getting my food only by smAIng the villages” 
■' ".t 7Ll 

font I *ie Ahmad Shah had coftfo and gone without 
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Raghunath lifting a finger to defend the holy places of 
Hindustan or to prevent the foreign invader from 
carrying away the treasures of the land and leaving it 
sucked dry for the Marathas who would come after him.^ 
Having thus at last settled the Jaipur business, 
Eaghunath and Malhar waited for some days more in 
Jaipur territory for the arrival of Holkar^s wife 
(Jautami Bai, and on being joined by her left Eajputana 
at the end of July 1757, and that country enjoyed peace 
for nearly a year after. 

§ 9. The Sindhias in Rajputanaf 1758. 

The tribute of 50 lakhs which Bijay Singh of Marwar 
had been forced to promise to Dattaji Sindhia (in Feb. 
1756), was beyond the resources of that desert land and 
remained unpaid for years after, keeping a source of 
friction perpetually open. During EaghunatVs march 
through Eajputana in June 1757, the Marwar ministers 
had waited on him and begged him to abate these terms 
and dictate some reasonable compromise between their 

* EaghuaaUi assumed a despondent tone from the outset. 

^^Our troof^ are not yet assembled, I hare no money, ^bdai 
is Strong ; it requires very great ' resources to chastise him. Send 
Bindhia quxcMy to me from the Deccan’^ {Baghtinath’s 
16 Feb.) 

Oa I6feh Feb. Ms dlwan Sakharam Bapu writes, ‘‘The month of 
Fii^^ (S^b-Mardi^ will be over b^ore my contingent and that 
^ Maftwr $ 1 ^ mustered. Abdali is a pow^ul enemy.” [Kaj. i. 52 

and 6&I /" ■ 

■ 13 .- 
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Rajah and Sindhia. But MarTOr had been assigned by 
the Peshwa as the special hunting-ground of the Sindhia 
family, and therefore Itaghunath did not choose to 
interfere, even if he could have imposed his will on 
Dattaji, which was doubtful [ Raj. i. 66. ] 

So, Rajputana received another visit from the locust 
swarms of the south about the middle of 1758. In the 
July of that year Jankoji Sindhia was pressing Ummed 
Singh Sisodia of Shahpum for his tribute, and he paid 
a hurried visit to Raghunath Rao, then on his return 
journey from the Panjab to Maharashtra through eastern 
Eaiputana and MaJwa. Attibe end of that month 
Jankoji iw^iired a pramise of four lakhs from Shihpuri 
and w«t to Kota^ where the new Rajah had died. 
Here he imposed a suocession fee on the late Rajah^s 
successor, and here Malhar soon afterwards joined him 
(August) and helped to realize the money. The two 
Maratha generals now came to some sort of &ettil«nent'6f 
■the tong^glin'ding rivalry between their families for 
sharing the Maratha ac^oiirf^ont in Rajputana and 
Malwa. Jankoji thm pasted into Jaipur territory via 
Malpum. Rajah Maiho had entered intO' every 

anti-Maratha coalMon rince 1754, and he was now 
coerced into promising 36 lakhs, payable in four yeai^,, 
the present yearns instalment of 9 lakhs to be enhanced 
by the addition of a mxzar of three lakhs (September.) 
Since July last Jankoji had been rt<wiviDg repeated 
letters from the retreating Eao, urging him 
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to leave Rajputana for the present and march to Delhi^ 
where a strong Maratha force was needed for defending 
their new gains in the Doab and the Panjab, as there 
were persistent rumours of Abdali’s intention to invade 
India again. Jankoji halted during October and 
November on the eastern side of the Jaipur kingdom 
for the coming of his uncle and guardian Dattaji, who 
had at this time taken post in Rupnagar, ^^thinking day 
and night how to lighten the Peshwa^s load of debt.^ 
At last uncle and nephew united, started for Delhi, and 
reached Najafgarh on 26 December 1758. * 

The land being clear of the southern invaders, Madho 
Singh, who received a visit from Suraj Mai at Amber in 
March 1769 and probably concerted a defensive plan 
with Mm, soon afterwards expelled the Maratha outposts 
from his dommions. [ TALS. 202a. J 

§ 10. Malhar campaign in Rajputana, 1759. 

Soon after parting from Jankoji at Kota, Malhar 
returned to Indor (September 1758) and had a severe 
Alness. On recovering, he made a journey to Punia^ 
f where he arrived in January 1759, after having 
deWned for some weeks at Sendhwa (midway bdf#een 
lie Narmada and the Tapfi) by a general Bhil rising in 
3&aiidesh. At the Marafea capital his tact and diplomacy 

» 8FD^ ii 95, 94, 96. xxvii. 230, 236. Jankoji writes to the 
was delayed long near Fclshk^ by Ms eiforts to 
ec&et tribute. ( ii OTJ. , ■ 
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reiiioved the Peshwa^s recently kindled suspicions 
about him, and he was sent back to Malwa, reinstated 
in trust and power* In July he received orders from 
the Peshwa to go and put pressure on the Maharana of 
Udaipur, who had not paid a pice of his annual tribute 
for the last four years, nor the extra contribution laid 
on him by Jankoji in 1758. The Peshwa^s need of 
money was most pressing and he wrote to his agents in 
Rajputana not to spare the Maharana^s feelings, but to 
exercise every kind of harshness that was likely to enforce 
payment from the defaulter. [8PD, xxL 167, 172.] 

But the main iask of Malhar was to realize the heavy 
contributions laid on the Jaipur Rajah, — namely 12 
lakhs for 1758 and 9 lakhs for 1759. This was no easy 
task, because Jaipur was now the strongest power in 
Rajputana, and its master, safely sheltered within his 
strongly fortified capital, could laugh an invasion to 
scorn. Moreover, as Raghunath had found in 1757, in 
this Hngdom most of the villages had protective walls 
and a martial population, lius, the Maratha general 
could only occupy a portion of the country and try to 
starve the enemy out by stopping cultivation and 
commercial traffic. At last,in November the Rajputs came 
out in a body 4,000 strongs under Jot Singh Nathawa^ 
to attack the Marathas. Malhm: had been praying for 
suc^ an opportunity of %hting in the Open, Witii 
aupmor numbers and artillery, he enveloped the 
Baipula Lakhori and eompletely crashed them, twen^ 
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of their captains being slain. Thereafter the Rajputs 
ceased to confront him, and merely held their outposts 
at different places. 

Malhar next laid siege to Barwara, which was 
defended by Vikramajit and other captains of the 
Rajawat and Shekhawat clans. Calling up his big guns 
from Rampura, he pressed the garrison so hard that they 
cried for quarter and were allowed to go away with fehdr 
lives only, and the Marathas occupied this fort renowned 
for its strength. Their signal success frightened the 
Rajput chiefs all around ; from Uniara, Isarda, Sewarh, 
and Jhilara envoys came to Malhar^s camp with offers of 
tribute as the price of peace. His aim was to make 
tibem restore the Maratha jagirs in Kota-Bundi lately 
usurped by them and then to confirm these local chief- 
tains in the possession of their ancestral estates, on 
condition of their agreeing to pay tribute annually for the 
rest of the lands they held. But before these arrange- 
ments could be completed, he received, on 27th Decern- 
ber, an urgent call from Dattaji Sindhia to come at once 
to his aid, as Abdali had crossed over into the Sarhiod 
district and a decisive trial of strength with him 
imminent. So, Malhar abruptly abandoned the Bajput 
business just at the point of maturing, and set off on 
Slid January 1760 for Delhi, by way of Jhiffira (8rd 
January.)^ 

* E. 113, 115, 117 (==x3d. 177). Baj, L 150. Jhilotra^mm to 

be 23 m, n. w. of Barwara and 40 m. s. e. s. of Jaipur. 
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Thus, the Maratha interests in Eajputana remained un- 
settled and uncared for throughout the entire year 1760, 
that intervened between Malhar’s departure and the 
battle of Panipat It was only after the retreat of the 
Afghan king from India about the middle of 1761 that 
the Marathas were able to turn again to Rajputana 
and settle accounts with the Rajput princes who had 
been exulting over the debacle of Panipat 



CHAPTER XIX 


Dattaji Sindhia’s campaigns lv the Xorth, 
1759— 17(i0. 

§ 1. Dattaji threatens to attack Delhi and omt Imad, 

We have seen in Chapter 18 how Dattaji, with his 
young ward Jankoji Sindhia, had left Rajputana and 
reached Najafgarh, south-west of Delhi on 26th 
December, 1758. His arrival at the capital effected a 
complete reversal of Maratha policy in Hindustan. The 
smooth-spoken conciliatory practical politician Malhar 
Sao Holkar, who had so long guided Maratha diplomacy 
in tire North, was replaced by the rough impatient 
hustling soldier Dattaji Sindhia. In addition, while 
Malhar had publicly befriended Najib Khan as his 
adopted son, Dattaji was under orders to crush Najib 
altogether as the sole remaining thorn in the path of 
Maratha predominance in the northern empire,-^ after 
which the Marathas would be free to send their main 
forces into the Panjab and Bihar and realize 
amounts of tribute from these provinces, in or4^ to 
iwove the Peshwi^s m^ushing burden of debt which 
tod been only increased by Raghunath^s barren espedi- 
ttan of 17 57-1 7 5S« Dattaji w^s not the man to tolerate 
the delay or evasion of payment, which had now become 
a habit mih ihe Delhi ofiS?ciais, Besides^ every friend 
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of Malhar was a suspect and every arrangement made by 
Malhar was a mistake in his eyes. * 

Arrived within four days^ march of Delhi^ Dattaji 
sent word that he had been appointed by the Peshwa to 
replace Malhar as the subahdar of Agra, and that the 
capital must pay its tribute or be put to plunder. Imad 
in great alarm strengthened the guards at the gates of 
Delhi in order to keep the Marathas out ; the residents 
of the southern suburbs (or Old Delhi) took refuge 
within the city of Shah Jahan, The wazir opened 
negotiations with Dattaji, offering to pay 7 or 8 lakhs 
if he avoided the capital and made a detour round it in 
his march to Labor. On 4th January 1759 the Maratha 
army reached Barari Ghat, some ten miles north of the 
city, and here the wazir had a long talk with Dattaji two- 
days later. After 2 or 3 days a Deccani corps crossed 
over to the eastern bank of the Jamuna and raided Lnni 
and the oountiy around. The wazir protested to Dattaji 
again^ these acts of hostility a time when there was 
Mendship between your sovereign and mine,^ and Dattaji 

*'Mu I)a Nar-uJ-dm^ 21^.''^ 

Jankoji bdng the le^al su«»8or of Jajapa, all official Itii&m 
wm issued in Ms name and under his and the wnters of the 
Hine tl^ WGRrd where was the person r^^lly 

ecmeerDed. I have made the necessary change of name throughout 
as Dattaji was the executive head of to SiadhkV army and 
affito in the north. The Peshwa aptly tora^tenzed Dattaji thn® 
la « letter of 30 Aug. 1755, ‘‘Dattab^'s ja.ature Ib tot of a [tnerej 
Jtoce he presses violently on at ^to ivrtpfg time and 
lAMkmik fWrBn, 11 ^]. 
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recalled his men. He next detached a large force to the 
Saharanpiir district, which was Najib's jagir, ordering 
them not to molest any village on the way. On 14th 
January, Dattaji came southwards, close to the northern 
gate of Delhi, but refused to see the wazir and 
spoke scornfully about him. So the wazir guarded the 
city more vigilantly than before, entrenching in the 
environs and posting artillery to meet any assault 
Roving bands of Marathas threatened Shahdara (from 
which all the rich men fled away) and robbed the villages 
in the north-west of Delhi and the wayfarers. The 
sturdy peasantry retaliated, ^^in many places lonely 
Maratha soldiers were robbed of their mares and bullocks 
by the villagers/^ 

The Maratha headquarters had been shifted from 
Barari Ghat to Takia Majmin (19th January.) Prom thm 
base, a large detachment appeared near Kali Pahari 
(beyond the Idgah) and attacked the outposts of Phatak 
Misri Khan and Jinsi Topkhanah (near Sarai Kuhela.) 
The imperial troops in the trenches here made the 
mistake of sallying forth, with the result that they 
defeated and driven back, suffering heavy losses, Bte 
OTiltant Marathas pursued them up to the diy 
burnt the carriage of the largest imperial cannon (named 
JIlfecA), and plundered Sarai Ruhela and other 
suburbs outside the Delhi Gate, ^Vhere the tradmrs 
had stored grain and other merohandise beyond 
calculation/^ This sort of irreguiar fighting and plunder 
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of the western suburbs w(‘nt on for four days, small 
Maratha bands and stragglers being occasionally cut 
off by the wazir’s troops. On 23rd January Dattaji 
sent Antaji Manakeshwar, Piirushottam Hingan^ and 
other mediators to renew the peace negotiations, but 
no agreement was reached. 

In the course of three or four days, the food supply 
of the Maratha camp failed altogether, ^^as the traders 
ceased to convey grain there for fear of plunder, and 
extreme scarcity appeared. Nine or ten thousand 
Deccani troopers, crossing the Jamuni, went to Ghazia^ 
bid, but the inhabitants opposed them with artillery 
and matchlocks. The Maratbas, baffled here, went on 
and looted Dasna, belonging to the wazir . . • They sent 
the captured grain and other provisions from that place 
to their own camp [near Delhi,] . . . The wazir protested 
to Dattiji against this outrage during peace negotiations, 
pad the raiders were recalled. On 29lii January, the 
Maratha army, which lived only by foraging, recrossed 
the Jamuni and went towards Shfflhdara and Patparganj, 
A force sent by the wstir rffeetually guarded the 
Markets in tiiese two plws, but some traders who were 
bringing grain to Delhi were intercepted on the way 
and robbed of their goods. Next day an agreement 
was reached as to the amount of money oontribution 
imyabk by the wazir, and on 1st Fdbruary Da^ji 
btgte his northward march, and fmm relumed to 
\fAL8. 
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§ 2. DattajTa policj/ nftoi' refMr)tln<f from the Panjah, 
The Sindhias next entered the Panjab, and after 
effecting the reeonquest of that province returned to- 
wards Delhi in May 1759. Crossing the Jamuna at the 
Rainni Ghat {east of Panipat), they halted at Shamli 
and opened negotiations with the wazin At the end 
of this month, Dattaji proceeded south to Baghpat and 
induced Najib to pay him a visit* It was at first 
agreed that Najib would support the Marathas with his 
troops in the invasion of Bihar by way of Oudh, if the 
Sindhias respected his possessions. It was necessary 
for Dattaji to keep Najib in hand, because he had 
decided to overthrow the false and incompetent wazir 
ImEd, and take over the administration of the empire, 
in order to secure a more regular collection of tribute. 
On 1st June he sent Abdul Ahad Khan and Antiji 
Minakeshwar to the wazir with an ultimatum calling 
upon him to resign his post and place the empire under 
his (?-. e., DattajPs) control, as ^^Tmad was unfit for the 
management of the empire and all his comrades were 
peculators.” In case of refusal, the Maratha chi^ 
toeatened war. But after some days, he was 
III return for a bond for the payment of an md^hity, 
Upturn back from Baghpat, and Delhi escaped m 

* Dattaji reaches Kairana, 23 May [SPD, xxrii. 239,] Najib’s 
visit to him and rupture described in Hur^udrdiu ^ and TAM. 
21^)86. Dattaji’s detailed plaus for the future fletter to Peahwa, e, 
15 May), .2PD. ii. 104, tiiE BPD. uPm (c, 22 April) 

gives wfoilaut de^uls. 
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§ 3. Rupture bciiceen Dattaji Simlhia aud Najib. 

But there could be no real union of hearts between 
Dateji and Najib. The Ruhela chief was naturally 
unwilling to go away with his troops on the distant 
Bihar expedition, leaving his territories in the upper 
Doab within easy reach of the greedy and faithless 
Maratha local oflScers posted lower down that tract. 
JLn example of their unscrupulous rapacity had occurred 
in March 1759, when Govind Ballal Bund^l^ in his 
northward march from Etawa bad wrested the outpost 
of Sikandrabad from Najib^s agent, though the two 
sides were then at peace. On this occasion Dattaji had 
been induced 0by Antiji) to restore the usurped 
territory, so as not to amtegonfce Najib, whose services 
he was then proposing to utilize. A shrewd observer 
like Najib could not but suspect the secret intentions 
of tiie Marathas in the Doab. He also came to fear 
timt Dattaji, angry at his refusal to cede his jagirs, 
ms planning to arrest him during a friendly interview. 
The plot failed before it could be attempted, because 
Najib^s chief officers forced their way into Dattaji^s 
teat along with Najib, brushing aside the opposition of 
the guards at the gate. The Marathas were cowed into 
quiescence and terminated the interview very quickly. 
On returning to his own camp, Najib remarked, is 
net gfirfe to visit these men ; their looks seem malignant 
Ifo So, be marched away to hi® own territory. 

IV#n!l Sbimli Najib returned to Saharanpur, while 
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Dattaji advanced to Mirat, and near that city attacked 
a fort built by Jeta Gujar. ‘^The garrison, overcome 
by superior numbers, fled away. Thence Dattaji went 
and encamped near the home of the Barba Sayyids,* 
who were the hereditary enemies of the Ruhelas [end of 
June.] He asked Najib to cede some parganahs of 
Saharanpur, but the Ruhela offered to pay the fixed 
tribute only if the Marathas vacated his country, and 
he refused to alienate any of his villages. Dattaji 
did not agree to this ; he sent detachments to 
the outposts of Najib, from which the Ruhela’s agents 
retired without a blow.^’ [TALS. 209, Nur-ud-din 22.] 
Thus, at last open war was precipitated by Dattaji’s 
hustling tactics. 

§ 4. Najib Khan’s defences at Shukartal described. 

The sagacious Ruhela veteran matured a masterly 
scheme of defence, which enabled his small force to 
withstand the myriads of Maharashtra for nearly six 
months and triumph in the end. Some sixteen miles 
due east of the city of Muzaffamagar, there is a low 
place on the right bank of the Ganges, named Shukarfed-f 

* Hiese Sayyids were Shias, while Najib was the SMiiii 
tfaMpion. Moreover, be had snatched away many of their estates 
ia district round MirSnpur. 

+ ^ukartcd—N.W.P. OaxeUeer, iii. 444-446, 641-6© (description.) 
SMge,-HiS. 210-213. SPT). xxix. 66. Baj. i 142-146 ; ii p. 
153. BO. Nnr-ud-din, 226-276. Govind BaUal’s raid east d 
the 0aageB,-mS. 2106. Mua, 171-174. Eaj. i. 138-142. 
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Along the western side of it stretches the edge of the 
upland running north to south parallel to the river. 
North, east and south of Shukartal there are numberless 
tortuous ravines sloping down to the river, the loose 
sandy bed and sides of which render the terrain 
impossible for cavalry, while they afford excellent 
opportunity to foot musketeers to dig themselves in 
and form perfect ambushes. In the north of the place, 
a bend in the Salani (a feeder of the Ganges) formed 
an effective natural cover, while the entire eastern 
flank for many miles above and below was protected 
by the mighty Ganges and its network of channels, 
parted by sandy islands. Najib completed this natural 
fortress by forming entrenchments and redoubts, and 
mounting guns and posting his sharpshooters towards 
the west and south-west, whence only an enemy could 
approach. Thus, a perfect sunken fort was fcraaed 
which only starvation could have made untenable in 
ike age before the invention of modem sheds. But 
tlm fear of starvation was removed by Najib throwing 
a bridge of boats over the Ganges south-east of his 
entrenchments, in an absolutely safe position, unless 
the enemy could cross the mighty river and storm the 
fortified bridgehead on the left bank, which was 
impossible during the rainy season just then beginning. 

Here Najib retired with his army at the end of June, 


iSKP. tL 126. Kur^tuJ-dim. 25-2(1 Hmnin Sfmhi, 47-48. Biyur^ 
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ii^re the Marathas followed him up in a few days. 
Battaji encamped two miles west of Shukartal Finding 
the enemy’s position impregnable to assault^ he prepared 
to besiege it^ and built a large redoubt of his own a 
mile from the first line of Najib’s trenches. Skirmishes 
began on the debatable land between the two camps, 
accompanied by a fruitless exchange of gunfire. 

§ 5. DaitajTs siege of Shiikartal ; fighting. 

A severe engagement took place on 15th September, 
when the Euhela skirmishers advanced too far into the 
Maratha lines, and Dattaji, after detaching a small force 
to keep them in play in front, made a detour with 
?,:0OO select cavalry to cut oflE* their retreat. But the 
eagle eye of JSTajib detected the manoeuvre from the line 
of dust raised by these horsemen, and he prepared fo|^ 
it by posting ten thousand Buhela infantry with loaded 
flint-locks in ambush in a dry rmla bordering the path 
of Dattaji’s advance. The Ruhela skirmishers fell back 
towards their entrenchment and the front division of 
tihe Marathas gave them chase. Just then I)at®|l 
arrived on the scene at the gallop, and "from the midst 
of the dust olomd the naked pedtcis (long swords) and 
spears of the well-mounted Deocani troopers flashed 
like lightning,. As soon as they ■ tfe, 

Enhela treneh-es and ihe artillery w^ tened'On'ftw' 
with effect, they swerved aside towa^ the 
Two thousand muskets [at a time) were discharged at 
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them when only twenty paces from the ambusli^ so that 
in the force under Dat^ji corpses were piled up in 
hii^s. It came to such a pass that a Euhela seized 
the bridle of Jankoji with one hand and slashed at him 
with his sword with the other, inflicting a wound on 
his arm. The assailant was cut down and Jankoji 
brought back to safety.” The Barha Sayyid allies 
fought with their customary valour in the van of the 
Marathas and were mostly cut off. Five hundred 
Deccani troopers and many good horses were killed^ 
while the Joes on JJajib’s side was 50 killed^ and one 
wotmded. His manoeuvre having failed, 
rdwated in order to his camp. '^From that 
the Man&as '(mscd to make assaults.” * But 
ifeirmishmg wwt on as before, with no result. 


§ 0. Omind Bimdei<^s taid near Najibabad fails, 

thus dragged on indecisively during the 
tmmi throughout the three months of July, 
August and September. when the river level 

began to fall and the upp^awost course of the Q-anges 
foe<^me DatSfl (about 20 October) detached 

tel thousand under Govind BallSl to cross the 

• Xur-ud-din. TAL-y. 2KW. The former asserts that 

ftte tte day wm but the ktte^says that ^two 

oa: Aree pitched balfc 'The latter, 15 Beptemfeear 

as the date of the M :8eptember fevidendy a 

mistake for 15 'to news tmoke^ ' Odhi' on 

19 aee. 
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riwr % little below Hardwar (32 miles nortt of 
ShAartal) and make a raid upon Najibabad, where Najib 
biui built a city and fort and lodged his family as well 
m those of his followers and their property. Its only 
defender was his son Zibita Khan with a handful of 
troops^ as all the military resources of Najib had been 
concentrated at Shukartal. The Maratha hordes^ 
from the north-west, swept away the fe#>le 
drfenoe of Sakalgarh, a half-way fort, and burst into the 
^rnrons of Najibibad, plundering and burning. There 
was no field army of the Kuhelas to oppose them. But 
the Afghan clansmen of Eohilkhand proper, came 
forward under Sadullah Klian (AH Muhammad Ruhela's 
0ttewssor), Dundi and Hafix; Bahmat, and held Najibabad 
In full So, the light raiders shrank frrom 

approaching the city, turned back from Jalalabad, 
8 miles west of Kajibibad, and swerved south-westwards 
to the bridgehead opposite Shukartal, ravaging the 
defenceless country on the way. They captured about 
a hundred horses and even destroyed two boats of the 
bridge, — no very serious damage. 

Ten days passed in this way, and though BS& 
Eahmat mediated for terms, Kajib was not induced to 
daandon Shukartal for the defence of his home. During 
this raid the food supply of Shukartal was for a time 
cut off and wheat sold there at four seers a Rupee and 
the besieged mostly lived on peas boiled whole 
{ghuffknii ; the Afghan garrison became alarmed for the 
U 
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0f tfc^ kft behiad io the threatened 

and began to gi^e way to bewildcrnient and 
despair. But their veteran chieftain held on with a grim 
tenacity of will and reassured them, saying, ^^Bemembcr 
GodL Ahmad Shah is coming. Prom the first day of 
the siege, I have set my heart on death. Whatever is 
destined will happen. Seek no other course than fight/’^ 
The militari^ effect of Govind Ballal’s raid was therefore 
nothing. 

Then, as the Maratha raiders, with no enemy in 
g%ht, were lying scattered and careless in fanded 
security, e^Iy one morning (e. 3 Jfovember) they were 
surprised by the vanguard of the Oxidh army, 10,000 
strong, tinder Umrao-jd^ and Anup-gir Gosain. Rumours 
about the approach of the main body of the Oudh army, 
(30,000 strong) under Shujii himself, magnified the terror 
felt by the raider^. They offered no resistance ; some 
fell under the enemy's sword, but most took the direct 
md to the riv€^, and miasing the ford, about half of their 
number was drowned, while the rest, abandoning all 
their provisions baggage and spoils fled northwards and 
found safety only on reaching Da®ji^s camp, having 
^undergone great hardship and imminent risk to their 
lives, as tiaeir leader Govind Bailal wrote. Five 
thousand Oudh horse under 0maraogir rode into 
bdieagumd Bhukartal over the bridge of boats and 
afterwards took p^t at a foitified camp of their own a 
little to tibe south of that place. 
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A im d»ys after tlii% Step Mmaelf arrived on tte 
ef^site bank in full stmngtib, Ihe tewr of 
rammed raiders infected the Maxatiha riege amy. A 
rnmow arose that Najib, thus reinforced and now 
secure about his eastern flank, was prepring ^ maict a 
sortie. At the mere report of #ri% before a 
had been 'Sl^led, aS tte followers in the i$m 

tlieee Maratfca generals ^wded together and fled in 
unconfcrollable confusion for ei^t miles to the 
It was only when DatSji overtook than after Ms 
morning reconnaissance that the panic arrested and 
the mny induood to halt. 

§ 7. D&tiaji is compelled to raise siege of Shukarlal. 

• More firming new now came from the westt 
AbdEli^a iroope in ovatwhalming force had again ent«d 
the Panjib, and Ae Mkm&a governor of 'SKbSp 

Sindhia, bowing before the storm, was hurriedly escaping 
to Dattiji^s side after abandoning the Punjab to the 
invaders* Who could say that tiie Afghans would 
at the Satlaj and not come to Delhi, as they had done 
in 1757 ? 

The fugifive governor of the Panjab arrived in die 
al^e camp on 8th November* Dattaji waa uttedy 
bewildered. His work in the Pan|ab had been undone 
at one stroke, and his five months’ siege of Shufcartal 
proved barren of any result except a heavy losa M 
mm and money to him. And now, if Abdali occuided 
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IWil iu hit re», wl& the tiataMued md reinvigorated 
Mtfib in hit fmn% bis own army wbnld be crashed 
between the two enemy hosts. And yet he could not 
show his face at Puna if he retreated from ShukaiM 
without realking any indemnity. It was JayE]^% 
tion before Niger once ag^in. 

Dattiji^ therefore^ held a council of war on 9ft 
ISlovember^ at which it was decided that the camp and 
baggie should be stationed at a safe distimoe^ sixteen 
'mdm in fte tmt, wHle fte , wtih his froops in 

light equipment should continue to hold the siege lines 
and present a bold front to the enemy, Shuja offered 
Ms good ofBces as a peacemaker, threatening to enter 
Into the war on the side of Najib if any attempt was made 
to cniA the Ruhcla chiefhun altogether. An indemnity 
of 20 lakh«« wa«? demanded from Najib, bnt no agreement 
was reached, and the war was resumed. 

turned to Bocuring allies. A Jit force of 
5^0(N) mm sent by Sura] Mai (under Euprim Kothari) 
lomedhfm on 8th November. Ahmad Bangash, the 
Kawibof Famikhabad, too, arrived about the same 
time. Fast eameWiders were aent to hasten the coming 
of Malhar from Sajputana. Envoi’s were despatched to 
Delhi to urge the wazir to go to the sicgo-caanp and join 
in the attack tm Najtb, their common enemy. Battiji 
wrote to Imid, what sleep of negligence are you 
sunk 1 . , I am engaged here in %iiting at your request 
youare pknmng ft flee away to Bhaj^tpur !’* Hfo 
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trai aatiioris^ed. oflfer the wazir two lakhs for 
W«f frayelliog expenses if he would start; for the Maratha 
oamp. On 16 th November, I mid took formal leave of 
the Emperor and went to Muradnagar on the eastern 
side of the Hindan, en route to Shukartai. Here he 
received definite news of ihe A%han invaders having 
taken posiession of the entire Panjab up to Sarhind 
«id of tihe Marathas having everywhere fled away before 
without striking a blow. 

§ 8 . Imad murders Alamgir IL and 
In fix arn-ud-datilah, 

Imad saw the danger of leaving the Emperor in 
IMIdy to be captured by Abdali and used as his tool 
l^ainst tibe wadr, as had been done in 1757. He got the 
harmless croi^-ed puppet murderrf on 29 th November 
and his long powerless oH t^val Intmm-ud-daulidi 
strangled the next day. 

Zafarullah Khan (the brother of Ubaidullah) at the 
command of Mahdi Quli Khan (the chief adviser of 
Imad) tempted the Emperor Alamgir II to visit the 
Kohtila of Fixuz Shah, by falsely telling him that a 
very saintly darvish possessed of miracle-working power 
had come from Labor and taken up his residcnoe th^re. 
When in the afternoon the party from the palace reached 
the spot^ the Emperor entcared a chamber under one of 
the bastions of the Kohtila, the door of which was 
guarded by a party of Central Asian troops of BilHWlrfL 
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KMii, th^ vmr^i captaia* Only one eunuch was 
with him and all his other attendants (including 
Mirm Kbi^ were detained outside. Balabish 
J&an gabbed the Emperor to death with his dagger, 

, ' ouMde, disarmed MirxS Babi, and seizing him by 
the wi^t tmk him back to Delhi. The Central Asian 
troops plundered the horses and all other properly of 
tiie imperial cortege, and flung the Emperor^s corpse 
down on tiie river bank beiow the Eohtila, circulating 
a false stoiy that he had died (like Humayun two 
centei^ ago)' fey an ao<^d#a;tal fall , fromi fte watt of 
ftat rmned fowk Tiie mnrd^i of Alarnghr II 'was an , 
and atoolttdy because, if Imid 

itad spared in-eekett of mioek usui|>er^s hoary head, 
il would not in any way have added to the number of 
^ eiaemi«, mor weakened his own strength, which was 
alr^dy reduced, to notihimg. 

Alampr II was buried at midnight in Huiaiayun^a 
" tottk Ifiim Ba^S wa«‘ k*^t unitr -gi^rd fey KSbash 
m ^ DelM, wiiiboui' food » drink all that 

n%ht. The' r^idedes .crowned Muhir 

ui’-millat, the 'imn 'of', MnU'^s^-tuimat and j^mu'daon ‘Ci€ 
K5m Bakhsh (the youngest son of Aurangzib), under 
the title of Shah Jahan IL Intizam the ex-warir and 
Mir^ Lutfullah when engaged in reading the 

prayer in their prison in the artillery office within 
fta fort, were strangled by these foreign mercenaries of 
Imad} and their corpses were thrown into the JamunS 
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wWi stones tied ta their feet, from the Salimparh 
gsl;e, The murderers falsely gave it out that Iniimm 
l»d secretly fled away. [irjLZ/5. 214a-215a. DC.J 
A reign of unrelieved weakness and miseiy for sovereign 
and subjects alike thus fittingly closed in a bloody 
sunset, amidst thf' mim of tiiO' impOTid 
old nol^My ,:an4-''hi^ion in 

., " 'fc^ ' fhC' ■ Imad, Delhi ceased to be 

a refuge after tins* 

§ 9. Datiqjl^s position at 8hnJ:ariaJ boeonm untemhle. 

Meantime DatSji Sindhia had been dreaming the 
vain dream that when the Emperor and the wiadr womld 
saeidtre in his camp and strengthen his legal potion wiA 
llteir pre^^tige, he would detach a large form uBd» §mt 
constant failure 0ovind BalEl to Parrukhabad, witii 
orders to absorb the feeble leviet of the lame invalid 
Ahmad Banish, throw a bridge Ovw the at 

Parrukhabad, and sack and bum the Euhtla «untey' 
east of teat river. This was the very strategy that had 
Isiied at the end of October. But rumours about Shn^ 
living decided to make a counter-attack by crossing the 
hltdfebelow Shukartal and joining Najib, kept DattSji 
lit and smipease and detained Govind BallSl in his 
Camp for some days. While the two sides were bjggling 
for the amount of the war-indemnity, events moved 
apace* The murder of the Emperor hastened the 
advance of the justly incensed Abdali upon Delhi for 
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tli6 aad rebels. la the past two 

Afifhaa bold mpom the Panjdb had beea fully 
established^ the Sikhs bro^ht uader coatrob*— at least 
aloEg the maiu »d the c^aquwtr was free to 

cross the &tia| iu per^a. On 23rd Noveoiber^ five 
hundred stripped of ail their elotidog atove 

the waist aud all Aeir baggage^-— -the sole remuamt 
the six thot»^ llkmtha soldia^ posted in Multan^ — 
straggled mk> Baitijfs eaiupj proving beyond any doubt 
that **a great dKsa^r has befaliaa us.’'* 

§ 10. 4U&ii iefmiM ^wr ^^^nmkw&r 

fte 

There wm ase^Wb^ Datfifi now but to raise 

his futile siege (8th December.) He effected the 
withdrawal of his camp in safety, because Jfajib, with 
his smaller army, wisely abstained from tempting Fate 
by coming out of his trenchesf and meeting the 
Maratha horse in the open before he could be reinforced 
by the invincible legiojis of Abdali. From Shukartal, 
by way of M«z:affamagiir, the Barha Sayyids^ country,, 
Dattaji marched northwards and crossed the Jamuna 

* Letter of (>OTlnd BaiH Nor. [Raj. i. 146,] 

We find Naftb M Bhutartftl up to 16 Dee., if not later. 

-m>. ii nu. 

after Imving Bhakartal,— BaJ. i* 147, 150, 157. 
^tK il 109. Ill {at Kmijpum), xxril 243 (at Bonepafc.) Da 
Battle' Bear i:haa€shwar,-5P/A U. tl2 xxi. 178), 117, 

Nnr-BKi-tilB, Ihmm #. 
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nt ESimra-gltat Bear PEuipat {e. 20 Dec.) Here p>t 
Ito correct intelligence that Abdili’e vanguard und€U* 
Jiahan Khan, Shah Pasand Khan, and Abdus Samadi 
Khan had entered the Banur and Chhat district {16 miles 
north of Ambala city) on the 16th, and thtat their front 
skirmishers had occupied Amtfflii and ""were ady»*diig^ 
daily foraging right left and in front, beating 
and shouting for 20 or 30 miles on each hand* ^ 

Prom Ambala the Maratha pcsiliaa # KunjpurS 
ms only 48 miles south south-east, and the first 
encounter with the enemy could not be ddayed beyond 
four days. Dattaji immediately divided his amy into 
two bodi<^ ^ he kept with himself one corps of 26,000 
and dependable troops, under noted and well- 
mounted officers, all lightly equipped, without tent or 
heavy baggage, the S'ccond coi^ was placed mnda^, 
Jankoji as a support tmmaty mdea to the rear wilii 
artillery and Imad and his contingent, while the camps 
of the wazir and the Maratha generals were stationed 
still further behind for safety. Govind BaJlal, who had; 
been given leave for Etawa at the end of November and 
then detained in the upper Doab with the main army, 
accompanied Jankoji, crossed at Kunjpura on 22 Decemr 
her, and was charged with the duty of conducting the 
famp baggage and families back to the South in the ease 
of a disaster in the fidd. 

This arrangement was completed on 22ad December, 
and Dattaji immediately advanced from Kunjpura to 
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iwl: tihe enemy omt, while Jaafcoji with the baggage 
i&e read to KaroiL* The Afghan vanguard was 
,3fl#O0 i1»ng, but their movements were completely 
■ by a wide-spread ierteu of skirmithers^ After 

•mmm preMminarj brushes betw^n the rival scouts, the 
,'tei 'b^le was fought ou 24th December. The soeue al 
this encottuter was not &r from the historic plain of 
Taraori (south-east of Thineghwar) where six centuries 
earlier the Hindu chivalry of D^hi had first confronted 
Ae invader from Afgteaistan. Thie Ewt advimoed froopt 
of the Marathas W«re wift 

thousand Turkish the 

led by Md. Said Si« . They charged and 

back th# tea&rfi few! akirmithem of Abdflii^s 
army* The A%han horsemen fell b^k 

fighting, while 1h# llaraftas^ in Ae pride of iguoiw?c% 
parguod them Aou^ng in tumultwuf diwri'e^», At - A# 
first news of th« coniicl^ Abdaft hd ' 'Up ' i04- 

bearseaien from Mi,vai^|Mrd, uater Sh^ . 'Kipind, Ki^i 
and the sight of that farijoas general’s banticr, As 
Central Asian! troops of Ae warir^ who 
hmi oftsn bArii Ac ftn^ais, slipped • 

away/’ Shah Pasand opened a hot fire with his flint- 
l^ks in front, while a second squadron detached by 
Kukji’js 'pai 'wak *to cci*m© fiwi 

Watch Adr taetk?» aud strength and then decide whether to fight 
iasiindliately follow Fabian tactics. He would take his own 
«£«|i» i^idlag to the indkmtiona ol AhdaU% plaa of war/* BPb. 
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AMSli took the Mamthas in flank. Bhoit^ wa« out- 
numbered j outgeneralled and outclassed in weapons, 
and fled away utterly broken, after giving Ep four 
hundred of his men to slaughter. Their hi^ds were 
s^evered and carried away to Abdali, m the first fruitis of 
his victory. Datl^ji himself then rode up to the 
field, and saw the hwiless trunks of his soldiers 
the ground. But by this time the short winter day Jtoi 
oome to a close, the battle whieh had lasted a little over 
two hours could not be renewed, and each side fell 
on its own camp with twenty miJ^ between. It was the 
iSrst clear defeat of the Marathas in an open engagement. 

Next morning (25th December) when the dust-screen 
lifted over the country, it was found that during th# 
ni^t Ab<Kii witt aE his troops kfcd 
the JwauuS iwit BuriS (18 m. n.w. of Saharanpur) md 
entered the Dcfib. By moving along the foot of Eie 
Himalayas and striking th# rtv« Shortly after its outflow 
from the hills, he had seoured &e easiest crossing 
possible. Najib, with whom ha bad been in constant 
correi^ndenoe and who had pressed this move upon 
him by letters, had already stated from Shukartal and 
now joined his protector nm^ Saharanpur. The Afghan 
invader and his Indo- Afghan ally inarcdLed down the east 
bank of the Jamuna toward# Peliyu Hajib acted as the 
gtdde ; he had his own revenue ooiecter at every town 
in the upper Doab> and the food supply was 

assured. 
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1 11 . Dattaji folk bark towards Delhi : kis 
(kfmee idan. 

Dattaji found that while his front was blocked 
by fte A%han conquest of the Panjab and SarMnd, hia 
flimk wai^ uncovered bj die enemy oeeupation of 
the entire Doab, The invaders might easily cross ov^ 
# fte western bank at Delhi, or farther south near 
^iafeuri, and cut into the Mamtha rear, Dattaji quickly 
firfl back upon DeiM^ in order to avoid the very trap in 
wkbh the Bhan was caught ten months later. Leaving 
Kunjpnri on 27th December, he re.ached Sonepat on th# 
and halted th^a?© for ive'days to observe the enemy. 
IZhe waz;it re-entored his mwtion in Delhi on 28 Decern- 
bm and mi about entr^ehing the eastern face of the 
ea|dtel along the bank of the JamnnS. Ahmad Shah 
Abdalb who had now been joined also by Hafi^ Rahmat 
Khan> Dnadi Khan, Mnlli Sardir, Sadullah Khan and 
other Ruhela ehiaftains of Rohilkhand proper, encmmped 
M Luni, BIX miiei north^aast of DelM, on other side of 
&e JamunS. So^ D'atiS fed back tmm Bonepat to Bariri, 
some ten miles north of on 4tk January 1760. 

The Maratha ddef now prepared for the worst 
He Was clearly onteumb^red ; his enemy^s strength 
l^m didly growing by Imjian adhesions, while ids own 
followw had been thorougkfy demoxafeed by the 
mftM handlii^ they had recmred at Tamori and 
■ tlimr wnstmitt r^eats ow Kajfli" 

OT" the Dwfinip* Eeinforeements u^ar MWhar,. widok 
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had been urgently called for, would take at least a 
fortnight to join him. On Oth January Dattaji paid a 
visit to Delhi and started his camp, heavy baggage, 
accumulated spoils of a yearns campaigning, and the 
families of himself and Hs officers, — including his 
pregnant wife Bhagirathi Bii, — for Rewari under 
proper escort. Thus freed from anxiety about his 
uou-combatant® and camp impediments, Dattaji set hig 
face to tie fight in the same formation as before,— 
himself with the light division of picked troops takiU;g 
the front line, while Jankoji stayed some miles 
behind with the rest of the troops and the barely 
necessary baggage. 


The fog of war hid the entire eastern bank of the 
Jamuni, where the Marathas had not a single m 

news-reporter. There was no knowing what step 
Abdilx wotild take next, or where he would cross the 
river. The Maratha general posted small parties to 
watch the fords of the Jamuna *, seven hundred men 
under Sibaji holding the Barari-ghat, nearest to 
Batlitjf s own position, with other bands at two or three 
places further down fee river and nearer Delhi. In the 
dbpfe of winite fee liver level was at its lowest and 
fee Jamuni oppo^te TIbmAd had been parted into two 
eliaumels by a broad Mand ; the main volume of its 


wafer' 



fee eaggfeani feed, while a shallow stream 
fee woatw or Delhi bank had dried and 
behM; ill The island was covered 
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liitt. a Jxii^la erf the jhm shrtib and tall reod-bashes, 
dense tlmt one horieman eoold not see another” in it* 

§ 12. Battle of Bafdri-^jhui ; Battaji skiin* 

Here ^Kji was siirprited at his post on 9th January 
176Q(r Na|ib crossed the river iinperceived and 
arrived at the western side ot the island about three 
hours after daybreak^ his own Ruhelas leading the van 
Durrani supports bringing up the rear. The 
Wamd was impoisible for cavalry action ; the Ruhela 
etepfs mounted on elephants, with their light 

^ 'm&mj (awivel-^nt) tied to Abe mdm of these beasts 
far eonvtnienee of erowing. To the Maratha patrol 
the sky above bushes on 

j&t we^em edge of the island suddenly became alive 
w6& tib# flntferinf pennons of the ]ndo-A%han infantiy^ 
ovify of which, however humble^ emrried a banner 
of his OWU'. Siteji immediately eng^!^ tie e«ny, but 
driven badk by tee pomwe of numtes and tee 
domiuMC® of mustory ire ow word and simr, 
$immn tee mil to the tide, with heavy slaughter, 

ffa MA waged teds loang eombat for an hour, when 
j^nfoiwtaente <mine up from tee rear, three miles away, 
wilder him^lf, te restore tee battle. The 

dharged at tea ^lop and forced tee 

• Lust battle of Dattaji. ' Raj^ i. 15(3. KIj, ii. p. T54 (list of 
tlu'' aiain.) tyPlK ii. 114. xxi. 3M, 1SL\ 185. jcsvii. 247. Afui, 170, 
Ktcthi Xur-uJ-diii. L^Vz-iU/i (very useful.) 
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viefcoriatis Euhelag back over the nMa, A small band 
o£ Marathas advanced before the rest and pressed the 
eounteivattack to the very edge of the island. At their 
bead rode a very dark short and thickset man, barely 
forty years of age, who was foremost in darting hds 
epear at the enemy. Thiis seasoned warrior comld no 
more restrain himself 4midst the din of battle than m 
oM war-'horse ihat h^rs the tmmpet not© to 
He was too good a target to be missed by the fiiiiflii 
sharpshooters lying coneealed among the Jkm bmAas 
with loaded muskets. As his horse was ploi^^ng ilm 
way up the loose sand on the furdier bank of tihe 
fMu^ the Afghan jhails rang out at point-blank range 
^d DatSji Ml down with a bullet through his eje**^ 
With him fell many of his brave companions. At HMs 
psychological momemt^ Najib charged withfr^ 
into the mingled mats of Afghan infantry and Maratim 
horsemen in the bed of the mife. Once again the tide 
of battle turned against the Deceanis ; they fled away 
giving up their chieftain’s body to crows and jackals ; 
Sabiji’s entire contingent was destroyed, though he 
Mmself escaped. As Dattaji lay on the ground, MSEa 
Qntb Shah out his h^td off and took it to AbdalL 

Boused by the fatal news, Jankoji hurded up with 
til# imarve and tried to rwew the fight. But th^re wm 

* Accordin^^ to Nur-iid-din, Hat Raj. i. has ‘in the 
M. Hlagern# at the msm time received a 
Wfel ia hk BPB. il 114* 
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iao heart left , among Ms troops. The Maratha army, 
20,000 strong, stood in the background, looking at the 
fate of their vanguard, without venturing to advance 
to their support. Jankoji himself pushed on, but 
the story of spear against musket was repeated. After 
an hour and a half of renewed conflict, be 
received a bullet through the fleshy part of his upper 
arm and was dragged out of the field by his 
followers. Thd Maratha army now totally broke and 
fled towards Delhi ; en^y gave chase and there 
wds a hea^^ slaughter.^^ Imad left Delhi for Bbaratpur 
On hearing of the ruin of his ally. 

§ 13. Flight of Janhoji Siiidhia to Kot Putli ; 

Mallmr Holkar joins him. 

From the fatal field of Barari-ghat the Maratha- 
army fled headlong towards the south-west, with the fresh 
Duriani horsemen on their heels. The pursuit was kept 
up for about 24 miles. But DatSji^s wise foresight now 
bore abundant fruit : Be had kept his fighting force 
lightly equipped and ready for rapid movement, and 
Jankoji soon succeeded in ralljung them and bringing 
them in some sort of order to PaniSa, five miles north of 
Kot Putli (which latter is 26 m. south of l^rnol) in the 
Jaipur kingdom, on l4th January, after catching up on 
the way his baggage train, women and other non- 
combatants who had been sent off from Delhi four day# 
before the battle, A day after his arrival here, he was 
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joined by Malhar Eao Holkar^ who had started from 
Jhilar6 in Rajputana on the 3rd. Some time was 
necessarily taken up by the funeral rites and condolence 
for the dead Sindhia chief and the discussion of the future 
plan of operations. It was decided to send off the baggage 
tents and non-combatants to the Deccan in charge of 
Govind Ballal. This party started from Kot Putli on 
^Srd January, and after passing through the friendly- 
territory of Kerauli crossed the Chambal river near 
Sabalgarh (48 miles due west of Gwalior) on 3rd 
February. The following night a posthumous son was 
born to Dattaji. * 

Malhar and Jankoji, thus freed from encumbrances, 
undertook to follow the traditional Maratha system of 
war, by discarding ai’tillery and tents and moving in 
light kit ; so as to be able to rove round the enemy^s 
flanks or make lightning raids on his distant and 
undefended grain-depots and revenue collection offices^^ 
or even, if favoured by the enemy^s slowness or 
ignorance, to ravage the dominions of his Ruhela allies 
in the upper Doab and trans-Ganges. For such a task 
Malhar was eminently fitted by his lifelong experience 
and settled belief. It was also necessary for the 
Marathas to shape their mevements by watching carefully 
for indications of AbdalTs plan of action, because before 
the arrival of heavy reinforcements from the Deccan 
their forces in North India were too small and too 
> Raj. I 15B, 156, 362. SPD, iii. 1X4, xxi 181. 

If) 
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demoralized to face the victorious invaders in a pitched 
battle. Jankoji, by reason of his youth and inexperience^ 
remained safe in the rear^ while Malhar took the 
command of the operating force, and began his advance 
on 24th January. He avoided a direct march on Delhi, 
but, passing through Kanaud (where he levied a ransom 
of Rs. 10,000), he hovered south-west of Delhi, in the 
broken Mewat district, watching for opportunities. 

§ 14. Ahmad Shah Abdali proceeds against 
Suraj MaL 

Meanwhile, after the victory of 9th January, Ahmad 
Shah halted for a few days to complete his arrangements 
for the temporary government of the kingless and wazir- 
less capital of the empire, and to secure his communica- 
tions and regular provision supply. Then, skirting the 
city of Delhi, instead of entering it, he encamped at 
Hdzirabad, south of the capital, on 14 th January, and 
sent off letters to Suraj Mai Jit and the Rajahs of 
Rajputana calling upon them to pay him tribute and 
present themselves before him. ^Tf only his promise 
of safety could be relied upon, everyone of the Rajahs 
would gladly wait upon him,^^ writes Badrinath (the son 
of Keshav Rao), so greatly were the blood-sucking 
leeches of the South detested by the Hindu potentates 
of the North. But in equal fear of the Afghan king^s 
faithlessness and his military power, and not knowing 
how soon he would leave India and abandon them to the 
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vindictive fury of the Marathas, these princes decided to 
sit on the fence^ prolong their negotiations with Abdali 
for settling the amount of their tribute, and thus gain 
time till they could see how the decisive contest between 
him and the Marathas would end. It was, therefore, 
necessary for Ahmad Shah to visit the territories of the 
Hindu Eajahs if he hoped to get anything out of them, 
IsTajib Khan acted as his medium in his dealings with the 
Indian princes. 

Leaving Khizirabad on 27th January, Abdali first 
marched * against Suraj Mai, by way of Shergarh 
(20 m. n. of Mathura, 4 Feb.) to Dig (6 Feb.), 
which fort he invested biit not very earnestly. From 
this base a detachment of his troops made a rapid inarch 
and completely defeated a Maratha force in their west 
by a night-attack (c. 11 Feb.) Abdali next moved into 
Mewat, on the way to Narno), where Malhar was 
reported to be. But the Maratha vanished into the 
north and Abdali proceeded to Rewari (o. 18 Feb.) 
On the 22nd he marched eight miles towards Delhi in 
ignorance of the elusive Maratha^s position. But the 
Southern light horse again gave him the slip : Malhar 
was at Bahadurgarh (40 m. north of Rewari and 18 m, 
west of Delhi) on 22nd February, and two days later he 
appeared near Kalka Devi (close to the Qutb Minar), 
and on the 26th-27th crossed the Jamuna into the 

* Ahdali^s campaign against Malhar, Feb. 1760, — DC, (very 
imp.) 8PD. 182, 186. ii. 118 («=Xxvii. 251.) 
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Doab- Abdalx marched to Dhankot (20 miles s. w. of 
Delhi) oa 27th February^ reached Khizirabad on the 
29th, and sent Jahan Kban across to the eastern 
bank of the Jamuna the next day. 

§ 15. Malhar Holkar routed near Sihandrahad 
hf Johan Khan. 

The Maratha raiders under Malhar reached 
Sikandrabad on 28th February, sacked that large city 
totally, and halted for news of Abdalfs movements. 

Here they learnt that ten lakhs of treasure sent from 
NajiVs estates in trans-Ganges had arrived opposite 
Anupshahar on the way to Abdali^s camp, as the Ruhela 
chiefs contribution to the war-expenses of his protector. 
Malhar immediately sent out scouts to search for 
a ford near Anupshahar and halted for three 

or four days. This delay ruined him. Ahmad Shah 
sent a strong cavalry detachment under his best 
general Jahan Khan, who after a forced march suq 3 rised 
MalhaFs vanguard, under Gangadhar Tatya (Chandra- 
chud), eight miles in front of Malhar’s camp, at the 
dawn of 4th March. The Maratha resistance was short ; 
they fled away ^^on unsaddled horses, giving up all tlieir 
property to plunder.” Three high officers,— Anand Earn 
. Jadav, Shethyaji Kharad6 and his son (named Faqirji 

in a Persian MS.),— besides many common soldiers, fell * 

— — — \ 

* Malhar surprised near Sikandrabad, --SPZ). ii. 120, 121, xxi. '>| 
188. Eaj. Ti. 403, i. 178 (false rumour of survival.) Mux. 178. 
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ia the fight and the pursuit. Malhar himself fled away 
at a breakneck pace^ and came to Agra after crossing 
the Jamuna^ while Gangadhar reached Mathura behind 
him. 

The light foray plan of campaign even under Malhar 
Holkar^ the ablest cavalry leader among the Marathas^ 
had entirely failed against Abdali. Returning to 
Bharatpur^ Holkar called for Hafiz^s envoy and resumed 
the discussion of the peace terms proposed by that 
chief. As Purushottam Hingane wrote on 12th March, 
“Hafiz offers to come and meet our sardar and set 
Abdali on the path of return, and then join us with his 
troops for humbling Najib. He promises never to 
help Najib. Our sardar has agreed not to cross his 
path, nor to molest his territory. This has been sworn 
to by both sides.... When Malhar arrived about 30 miles 
from Bharatpur, Suraj Mal came and met him, and was 
given assurances of friendship and protection, sworn to 
on bel leaves and Ganges water. Then the Jat Rajah 
was dismissed with robes of honour to Bharatpur, while 
Malhar marched to Saroti [11 m. s. w. of] Bayana.*^^ 
[SPD, ii. 121.] 

Jahan Khan followed up his victory by pushing bn 
to opposite Mathura, his master moving one day's march 
behind him. On reaching Koil (Aligarh), Abdali was 

Nttr-ud-din^ Zlb (Faqirji captured alive.) hi. 65. Khar 6, i. 17 

and 20 (which speaks of Shethyaji, An^4 Bam and Gangadhar’s 
nephew as Slain.) Miskin, 209. 
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advised by Najib^ — Ms sapreme confidant and guide on 
Indian questions, — to canton here for the approaching 
l^ot weather, which had been so fatal to the Afghan 
invaders in 1757, and the following monsoon. A large 
Maratha army was reported to be coming up from the 
Deccan to restore their lost predominance in the North 
and account must be settled with it before Abdali could 
leave India, unless he wished to abandon Najib to 
Deccani vengeance. 



APPENDIX 


1. The Pesliwn\s North-Indian policy w 1769. 

The Peshwa’s letter to Ramaji A?tant (the manager of the 
Bindhias), correct date 23 Feb. 1759 

Dattaji was to have realized a large sum from Marwar. 
What has he done there Lead an expedition into 
Bengal and Bihar; realize vast sums of money there for 
repaying my debts* Bengal is a province capable of yielding 
one Iror or a hror and a half. It ought to be [your master’s] 
determined aim to collect a large sum, clear my debts and 
sustain om' troops. OccuiDy Bihar, it is a country fit to be 
retained. Dattaji himself and Jankoji with a strong force 
should go there, capture Patna and remain encamped 
there. From that place make your plans about Bengal. 
Kaghunsth Eao Dads will go to Hindustan when the rainy 
season is over. Thereafter be will march into Bengal and 
collect a vast sum. If, as in the past, the envoy [of the 
Bengal rulerj comes to you for making a compromise about 
the Bengal tribute, do not agree to any settlement. My 
debts would not be cleared unless a huge amount is extracted 
from Bengal. It is (therefore) necessary to march with a 
vast army and secure a hvr or a /cror and a half ffroih 
that province.] If without an expedition a tribute of 50 or 
60 laMs is promised, then accept it. If not, plan [your 
campaign] after Dada’s arrival. For the present you should 
go to Bihar and seize Patna.. 

There are two or three undertakings to be achieved in 
connection with Shuja-ud-daulah. Take Benares, Ajodhya 
and Allgdiabad from him. had promised to Dada [irr 
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1757] to cede Benares and Ajodhya, but the case of 
Allahabad is still under discussion. If a settlement on the 
last point can be easily reached, make it. 

Vital Shivdev had settled the tribute [of Bihar ( at 12 
lakhs only, because at that time we were not free [to lead 
an expedition there.] But now we have a grand opportunity 
of collecting money. If [the ruler of Bengal and Bihar] 
agrees to pay down 50 lakhs within one year at Delhi, 
then accept the settlement. He will not pay at the mere- 
demanding ; but if the generals mentioned above go in force 
up to Patna, then he will soften and pay a large contribution. 

I have to repay a debt of one hror of Rupees. Half 
of my troops have been sent to their homes as without 
employment. I have retained 20,000 men for necessary 
services and must pay them. My creditors have received 
Only 30 hkhs. You must extinguish 50 lakhs of my debt. 
I am relying upon Dattaji's assurance to me on this point, 
at the time of his taking leave to depart 

The Peshwa’s letter to Dattaji and JanJcoji Sindhia, dated’ 
21 March 1759: 

The waz:ir [Imad-ul-mulkjs heart is not sincere. Mansur 
All Khmi's son will pay 50 lakhs if he is given the wazir- 
ship. If I order you to make this change, efect it on your 
return from Labor. Formerly, when Dada was near 
Delhi, Mansur AM Khan’s son had voluntarily offered to 
cede Benares to us. If he is now made wazir [by us], he* 
must cede both Benares and Allahabad and pay 50 lakhs,. 
If he refuses to make the above territorial surrenders and 
asks for 2 or 3 years to complete the payment [of 50 lakhs],, 
do not give him the wazir-ship. But give it if he pays 50^ 
lakhe^ and at least Allahabad. 

You have written that if Kajib is made imperial Pay- 
he would pay 3u lakhs. But he is yerjr 
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treacherous. He alienated Dada in the past. If he is 
established in Delhi, know that an outpost of Abdali has 
been planted in that city. Advancing him is like feeding 
a cobra with milk. Crush him. 

If you can go towards Bengal with the Emperor and the 
wazir after the rainy season, a great impression would be 
created' j many Ruhela zamindars would join our side. From 
here Dada will go towards Allahabad ma Bundelkhand. You 
march through the Doab, and this our superior strength will 
enable you to seize Allahabad by surprise. Thereafter, if 
8huja-ud-daulah, on being thus threatened from two sides^ 
cedes Benares and Allahabad and pays a heavy na%ar^ do 
you persuade the Emperor and the wazir to give him the 
Bakhshi-ship. This is our second alternative plan. 

The third course is that, if the wazir refuses to leave 
Delhi [for BiharJ, then you should go and join Sliuja, take 
from him Benares and Allahabad only but do not demand 
a money contribution, promise him half of Bengal and Bihar, 
make him accompany you, wrest Bengal and exact a large 
tribute from that province. 

Out of these three plans, adopt whichever is found to be 
soundest. 

Your going to the Pan jab, where there is heavy work to 
be done, has thrown this [Bengal] enterprise into delay. Take 
, it in hand after the rains. 

[Aitihasik Patren Yadi Wagaire^ 166 and 167. Cf. SBR 
ii. 104, Datfcaji’s reply to the second letter above.] 

II. IVas MaUiar Holkar respomible for the 
disaster to Sindhia on 9 JaH. 1760 

No. That Malhar did not join Dattaji before this 
fatal batde was due solely to Dattaji^s pride and 
miscalculataon of enemy forces. When Datta first 
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ineanl of iijva?<^irni of tho i^anjab, ho wa^ ui Shubirtal 

and Malhar near Sawal Midhopur. Thi^ irmit dictum-.' 
I^wam them iiini the faet of Malhar hein^ then iu%*o!veii 
iu the of Bamirg and thwdore utisihie to diHentanp:!^ 

himieif from hh Rajput enemiei*^ and to rnareh to Dntta'^ 
as^iistenee at a day’s notice, should he eandully l>orne in mind. 

Datta first asked Malhar to come to him, {SPfK \l 115] 
and the latter sent his sic^^uns hack to Ramprnm 
and got ready to march away. ‘‘On the day he joinefl his 
Tan"” he reeeiv^ed a letter from Dato to say that there was 
no report of Abdali’s ox>mmg soon, and that he was still 
■feoHing the trenches against Najih, 'Bo, Malhar, ‘‘feeling 
i»i«irad afiout djat qmr^P iwallecl hh guna and Md 
to Barwara. But on 27tib he, all of a iudden, 
mmred Datoji’s ftmntie <mU to wmo to his aid in the 
'<*ii|)aign against Ahdall, and h^aii his march towards Oellu 
iye days kter. {SFIK it 117. j He could not possibly have 
been in time to join in the battle of Bamri-ghat. And, from 
fi^ of the Marathas being bo|>elessly outclassed in w^poni 
amd €»%eneralle<l by Abdali, I am convineed that if 
Malhar 'IW joined Daltaji, h'O wwld have merely leil larger 
feectttomhs to the daughter. What Malhar could havB doa# 'by 
hU jgumlla tiaAs was seen at Bikandralmd 

on 4th March 17C^t 
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Sadashiv Rao Bhait’h Delhi Expedition', 1760. 

H 1. Peskwu BehHs Sadashiv Bhau to leart hh 
army to Hindustan. 

There was boundless exultation in the Pe^hwa’s 
camp at Ahmadnagar in the night of 13th February 
1760. His recent campaign against the ruler of 
Haidarabad had met with the completest success. The 
had been hemmed round during his advance 
feoia Udgir, defeated with heavy loss^ and brought to 
m absolute standstill at AusS on 3rd February, when 
still forty miles short of his refuge at DhSrtir. fife 
could save himself from annihilation only by agreeing 
to cede to the Maratha^ erritories worth 45 lakhs of 
Rupees a year, with an additional 15 lakhs as ahauth 
for his dominions, and transfer to the victors the two 
strongest forts in Mughal Deeeau (Daulatabad and 
and two cities (Burhampur aod Bijipur) each of which 
WM the capita of an imperial provinoe, as well as 
Mn&er, the eMef fort of B-aglSnSi Akmi^nagar^i 

of a third Deccan smbak and,:lkO Imgest depot 
■ot, iifmt and munitions in the Sou&^ kmi been gain^^ 
on the 9-tij November btfbfer'«d the Peshwi 
had ,with due 'pomp m the 29th of that 
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montlu Oii lull Fj'bnuifv tiu^ Nuam had 
fomtl orderv to his local tdiiccr'^- to haad these plaecv, 
0WI* to the PeshwaV agents. The result of this 
ctopaiga is best samrimrized in the wordH of a learned 
Muslim protf^ge of the first NiuSm-iil-mulk, ^The 
deseeodaots of Asaf dah retained nothing more than 
the subah of Haidarabad, some portions of the Bijapur 
province, and a little of Bidar^ and that too on condition 
of paying the Marsthas one-foarth of their revenues.” 
|A^d BilgramLj The Peshwi’s courtiers burst into the 
wildest panegyrics, — ^His Highness was born unde* the 
same nabil star m Alexander the Great Wherever h© 
tmtn his angry glance, his enemies are crushed into 
Moms. He has atfeined to the height of glory,” It was, 
indeed, the a^xx/ee of Maratha expansion. 

But there was a % in the Peshwi^s cup of honey. 
On 27th January he had received a letter from his 
in the Delhi r^on written on the 8th before, 
that AbdSti had invaded India again, swept 
the mkt of the Fan|ib, forced Dattaji Sindhia 

to raise the Mege of Shukarlml without securing any 
indemnity from Kajfti Khan, and had himself crossed 
over to the Gaogetic Doib and effected a junction with 
the Ruhelas, while Ihittuji had fallen back on Delhi, 
and that a decisive battle was expcctrf to be fought 
on the next day. After this followed m omimons 
MIcnce from Northern India for three wedks, while the 
Peshwa’s anxiety went on deepening day by day. Then 
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fiewi^ began to trickle through from the Korfch-Jndiau 
eorroBpondence of bankers received at Aurangabad, 
that Dattaji had fallen, Jankoji had lied away in head- 
long rout to Rajputana, and the Maratha army in 
Hindustan had ceased to exist An official letter 
reached the Peshwa on the 15th (or 16th) of February 
to confirm this tale of disaster. At one blow all hia 
gains in North India had been wiped out, and he must 
fight for the Maratha control over the Delhi 
empire and build up his supremacy in Hindustan from 
the very foundations. jRaj. i. 155, 157, 164, 165, 
SPIK i. H3,9.| 

There was no help for it but to promptly send a 
wry stroi:^ army under a chief of indisputably high 
position, —such as a member of the Peshwi's own 
family, if he was to recover the lost ground at DAv 
A mere general and vassal like Holkar or Sindhia was 
not adequate for such a task. So, the Peshwa set out 
from Ahmadnagar on 19th Febmiary, after recalling his 
generals and armies from the Ausa region to his side* 
They met him at Patdur* on 10th March, and lohj^ 
TOnsultations began as to the future plans. 

' ' ' ^ , At the end of 'Ihe Udgir campaign, the Ehin hid‘ 

ArM, 40 m. n. An®a and 12 m, of ' Amha^i^ai ct' 

PMur (spelt Pmiw' In AMm A 55) is 27 m. s.e. 
■ai liite md a railway station cm the Hydarahad 'Godav-ad Vidley 
is 26 nu n. of jPaMnar. AMod is 30 m. w, o£ 

'Biliar. '■ ■ 
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AlmO'il np ti) the Imi moment the IVghwa had 

fatend^d to give tlii^ command to own vonn^er 

-irotfa^ir R^h@nith Rao I>£di (aged 211)5 an he had 
i^doeted mmpaign^ in Hindustan in 1754-5^ and 

i?lt-58* But in the inner council of 13th Mi^h 

Wafi a stormy scene. Raghiinith had bmi^ht 
l^k from his last Delhi expedition only a debt 
of HO lakhs in addition to the unpaid salaries of his 
goldiers, and he had been taunted for this negative 
result by the Peshwi^s chief manager^ Sadishiv 
Eao Bhiu, the of Biji Bm I’i younger ter(A^ 
Chimnaji Appi. This SadEshiv, though not yet fully 
tiitoy years of age^ h^ atrerfy gained a Mgh repxi^tion 
mwSi popnlmty with all elat^t of suitors and civil 
olieew by his eioi^ altefition to ti nance and the 
pmaetual tmnmetion of administmtive burinese^ while bii 
4|niek and cxnnpieta overthrow of the Nimm in the 
campaign had mmie him suddenly iprimg to 
as a of victoiy* The h«o 

■ alone was Wieved to be capable of 

r^toting Martha gl<»tea in the north. E^hunith 
Rao sulkily declined the command, and it was 
final ly decided that the Bhuu should lead the northern 
expedition. But lest he should set mp an independent 
pri»ci|«tlity of his own in Hindu^Ma when tnjoytog: 
supreme command there without a a brake on 

Mta w»« devised by sending the P^hwS^s ^n Vish'^t 
Mm (a lad of teventocn) with this mmj m its 
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wHil6 the I^hjiu to £ict^ 8,s his 
gimrdian and the executive manager of all his aifaira, 
like the experienced nobles joined under the name of 
Aiaiiq^ to the young princes of Delhi in their first 
campaigns. IRaj. h 168^ 167- Khare^ i. 14.| 

g 2. The BhufTs troops and nmnition supply. 

From Patdur the Bhau moved to Sindhkhed^ 26 miles 
»rthwards, on 16th March, Two days later at an 
auspicious moment he made the formal commencement of 
his journey by entering into his marching tents pitched 
four miles in advance of that village; and halted there 
for some days in order to complete the necessary pre- 
pyrations for his campaign. He had to organise an 
army in its entirety in view of the long distance he was 
to march and tiie powerful enemy he was to meet» The 
PeshwS had begun the Udgir campaign with 
hoi^emen of his own, and 12,000 French-trained sepoys 
under Ibrahim Khan Girdi, a former officer of Bussy, 
From this total must be deducted the wastage of the 
recent war and sickness. Even then all the rwiwit* 
could not be spared for the northern expedition Tie 
MiiSm had to be watched ^ he was exalting over the fall 
;'d^pattiji and trying to evade the fulfilmetti Ae 
tmas of peace that he had »d^' iColnpul*“' 

ifon. The Peshwa, with 10^,000 troops of hie own and a 
similar contingent of the NSgpmr B.a|ah, sto^yed near 
JLumngeJWi for some dayt tilt Ac Hi&n brotiers shcnld. 
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go back to their oipital Another division of 10,000 
was detached to the Karnatak under Visaji Krishna 
Bfaiwal4. So, the Bhau could be supplied with only 
22,000 troops (namely 10,000 of the Household 

Cavalry called Tlf/xaraf or khas paga) and 12,000 men 
feom the forces of his subordinate generals), in addition 
to 8,000 disciplined sepoys under Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 
a total of 30,000 regular troops. 

The munitions sent with him from the Ahmadnagar 
arsenal consisted of rS,184 cannon balls of large size 
(against 19,000 required), 160 maunds of 1^, 8#0 
maunds of gunpowder, 99,150 flints for muskets, and a 
quite inade(|uate quantity (65 sheets ^^iainst 2,000 
requisitioned) of European paper for charging the 
muskets. ^ 

The expedition for the reconquest of the Maratha 
dominion in Hindustan could not even make its start 
without overcoming great difficulties. The Udgir 
CMflpaign had cost much money, but not a pice of the 
promised indemnity had been actually realized* The 
Bhiu^s soldiei:^ were in arrears and required an 
advance {nalhtmdi} to eqtdp themselves for the coming 

♦ Eaj, i IS, 1^. Khai#, L 14 (misprinted as 11), 21 ^this 
tet letter gives 20.000 TkskiM evidentij m^nkg Hndhads. 
in addition to the above 30,0004' The civil <®«s attached to the 
Bh^u were Nana: (f. TVimhafc SadasMv) Ftamdar§, Balwant 
< 3 biiesb MehendcMc, Mahipat Av)i Chitnis, SMvarJte 
ajid to Vifhwas Bao, Rakharam Bapu and KrWna Eao Parasnis, 
BFD. h. 122 (munitions sent^ 
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eampaigti properly* 8om© of thmi who had lowt thoir 
horses, in th© Sindhkhod campaigri of two years had 
Bot yet been paid the price of new reraoimts. However, 
after a halt of some days liear Sindhkhed, the Bhaa 
•distributed advances to his troops and put them in 
proper trim for campaigning. 

§ 3. BhauM march from SmAkim4> M 

the north ixtnk of the CkamlmL ^ 

Leaving Sindhkhed about 2oth March the 
grand army reached Burhanpiir on the Te|^ on 4tib 
April, crossed the Narmada at Handii on the 12tt, and 
by way of Sihor (c. 24 April) and Berrii {e. 28 April) 
^omved at Sironj on dth May. Here he received from 
•tie P'eshwi bankers* bills for Ks. 1,88,000 pajdble at 
0jjain and Indor, and halted for some dayi to ci^ th^ 
and also to receive intelligence from the north by wbfc'ii 
to shape his future movements. Sc had started on thfe 
<!ampaiga almost at a day*s notice ; he had not studied 
this scene of action before ; h© had never servi^ ia 
Northern India and had no knowle%e cyf ii» people ^d 

* BhiU’s northward mareh,— Baj. i 17X, 174, Iff, 

{kmm\ 187, {M^^f miipdat te 114 

196, 199 (north hank of the '(iamM), ^ 

BPiK IL 125, Aifh imtm 

tear#, L 18, ^ fto the Bhia il-wdf lo 

irhfch was «3€ hit tomev) 

, Msw, ^ m. w. of l^^ai Mrmm. 21 dm of 

Sssjpd* Mkmi, 1^ m, n. e. dt Jtesla (whlrfi hM k 91 m. w. of 
Mm.) 
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their the climate and face of the country^ it? 

leading men and political problems. He was quite in 
the dark even m to the respective positions and strength 
of the rival forces north of the Charabal, beyond 
the bare fact that Abdali was sitting astride the 
Jamuni^ in possession of the upper Doab and Delhi 
city, while the remnant of the Maratha army of 
Hindustan was dispersed somewhere in the Jat kingdom 
and the Etawa district in the middle Doab. He could not 
even decide for himself what was the best route to 
take across Malwa^ or where to spfcrike Ae Ohambai^ oc 
whether he should first enter the Agra diaferitet wmt of 
the JamunS or ike I>oSb mst of that river. 

On all these points he was helplessly dependent for 
Me gmdaoce on the advice and information called for 
from M^har Holkar the general and Govind Ballal 
Band^l4 the revenue- collector^ these being the Maratha 
ofcera b^ exp^eno^ in North Indian affairs and now 
presiiit on the spot. As for his plan of campaign, it 
could not be determined without a p^ctonal discussion 
iridi '.''''ft#: Bifc:' i^, th-#rrfore, at first sent 

only tO' Govind Ballii to beat up for 

local alli^ ' mlk^ lie amad support of all 

' tie Rajahs of RaJpui»na.aiii:Btod€4l:ian'd3, mato,.an offen* 
; idye alliance with tie HawSb of by pr^piiihg him, 
the waxirship of Delhi with affer the 

expolaion of Abdali, and r^«|| two to ttete thousand 
muaketeers of the Bundela anid tie 
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In addition, there was the eternal insistent demand for 
money in every letter from the Bhiu to Govind Ballal, 
the commander-in-chief’s tone growing harsher and more 
reprimanding at the prolonged delay and default of that 
collector. The monthly expenses of this expeditionary 
force reached five to six lakhs of Rupees, and all the 
remitte^nce that the Bhiu had received from the Deocaa, 
less than two lakhs, had been eaten up in a fortnight. 
The monotonous burden of almost every letter received 
by Govind Ballal from the Bbau week after week, was, 
^^Send me 25 lakhs quickly, or at least 12 lakhs in 10 
or 12 days. Your failure to pay is very surprising/’ 

As the Bhiu advanced beyond the Ahir country 
ncrth-east of Sironj, the villagers rose in his rear and 
made the roads unsafe for traffic and couriers, but he 
could not turn back to chastise them. From Sironj he 
made a detour to the left by way of Araun (25 m. n. 
of Sironj, 14 May), Miani (32 m. n. of Aimun, 19 May), 
and Narwar, arriving at Gwalior on 30th May. During 
a two days^ halt in this last city, he received information 
from Malhar which decided him to cross the Chambal a 
litde east of Dholpur and not near Kerauli, as in tiie 
al^raative plan. Leaving Gwalior on 2 June, he creased 
ili iKumiri (a feeder of &e Chambal) on die 4th and the 
Chamlwil, some ten miles below Dholpur on the Sdi, and 
issued stect orders to hjb soldiers not to molest the 
Jit lanAoiy which tb^ that day [SPD. ii. 

it wm. the Pedhwi^s pdliey %o keep the Jat Rajah 
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on the Mamiha side. The Bhau’s artillery and stores 
took a long time to be carried over the deep ravines 
intmecting both banks of the Chambal^ and he halted 
than a month (Bth Jane — *12 July) on the north 
bank of the Chambal, at some distance south of 
Utangan river, which flows 20 miles south of 
roughly parallel to the ChatnbaL 

§ 4. dtmimn in the Boab and Maratha 
di^omacy. 

On 15th June Gangidhar Yashwant (Holkaris diwin) 
ciune and saw the BtAu, and two or three days later 
Malhat himself |oined them. Sura] Mai presented vast 
quantities of foodstuffs and other supplies to the 
Maratha army, and they enjoyed a month of plenty and 
repose after their constant marching for two months and 
a half. Consultations now began between the Bhiu and 
Malhar as to their future course of action. Suraj Mai 
Mtnself visited the chief on the last day of June; 

THbe Bhau met with two severe disappointments at 
this stage. It was learnt that Shuja^ud-daulah had 
decided to cast his lot in with the invaders, and that all 
lie Bajput princw, great and small, confirmed in 
their policy of sitting on the fence and keeping both 
aides in play till KOme great battle should prove which 
of the two powers was decidedly tlie stronger.* 

* l;ai. i VM. 212 md 210 (halt s. o! the Ufeau^), 2|f , 
It n a for 2 »My, the correct date of 
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A long diplomatic tiisnlo had been going on at Hie 
Court of Lucknow between the Maratha envoys and the 
agents of .\bdali for securing the adhesion of Shuja, 
While the Nawab of Oiidh was hesitating to which of 
these two powerful sides he should add his weight, the 
Bhiu hoped that the arrival of his army near Delhi 
' would put heart into Shuja to reject Abdali^s invitatian, 

or at least keep him neutral by the fear of a Maratiha 
invasion of his realm if he openly declared against them. 
Following this policy, the Bhau from Malwa had ordered 
Go\dnd Ballal to collect boats near Etawa for enabling 
the grand army to bridge the Jamuna, cross into the 
■ Dcmb, drive out the Afghan outposts, and thus insert 

V a wedge between the Abdali camp and ShujTs domi- 

t nions. But Govind failed to secure any boats, tihe 

rains began very early this year, and by the mA 
; June the water4evel of the Jamuna was too h%h 0 
allow fording. To spoil the Maratha plan more 
thoroughly, while Govind witli his unreinforced 
; contingent could neither raid Shuja^s province across 

fte Ganges, nor make reprisals on Najib’s jagirs in Hue 
upper Doab, the Maratha posts in the middle Doalb 
were menaced by a southward march of Najib Eban and 
. JaliSn Khan, in tihe middle of May, when the Blmu 

'■ ' 'Wm- still far away beyond the Chambal. The 
:|| ^ besieged the MaraHia ikamh$ of ESwa 

it W7 4* 134, alto Eaj. i 217a 

■','1;^ ' iMuJiar the l&taj 
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md ShtikoKbSd, and pushed on to Bithur {north of 
Oawnpur.) 

The nhook of this invasion emboldened the 
ditpOMessed local Rajput landlords to rise gainst the 
M^atha nsurpers everywhere in the Doab. The Bhin, 
m receiving reports of it, wrote frantically to Govind 
Ballil, ^^Urge all your ikmmhdars to hold on to their 
posts patiently. In a few days I shall arrive and ail 
win be well. It is better to die with honour in defence 
of your posts. The Ruhela besiegers have no artillery 
with them. . , It is surprising that your collector of a 
place like Etawa has fled away Shukohibid was 
abandoned by i^ Maratiia garrison, but that of Etawa 
Wd out, and Najib, leaving it untaken, passed on to 
Oudh, wh^e he achieved a momentous triumph by 
inducing Shuja to declare for the invaders. The news 
of this diplomatic reverse reached the Bhiu on 4th July, 
be planned ito send bis troapt across the JamuaS 
DoSb, whauee wwetoted the-Gangei 
' invade 8hm^% toritoty. Ifel flhe plan failed 
*ron|^ ids lack of boati 'lini Ae mAj flooding of the 
irivm,. 

At the same time the blind obstinacy of the Marathas 
made a war to the death inevitable for them. When, 
m May, the month of Muslim fas€ng ended, 
BStk Rahmat came from Abdali to open peace talks 
with Malhar Hoikar. At Mathuri was met by, 
Oasg^iitiar Yashwant { Holkar’s diwin ) aod Sasaf Mil, 
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m the intermediaries from this side. They conducted 
him to Bharatpur^ but nothing came of his efforts, as 
the Maratha demands were exorbitant* and they were 
only waiting for the vast reinforcements under the Bhau 
to roach them, when they would be able to crush Abdali 
and thus keep possession of everything they had ever 
gained in Northern India. So, they deliberately spun 
the negotiations and at last on the arrival of the Blmu 
(middle of June) sent the baffled peace-maker back to 
his master, 

5. The Bhau^ plan of war, to sehe Delhi first 
The Bbiu had arrived on the north bank of the 
CSkambal on 8 th June^ but halted thereof ^ome twenty 
miles south of Agta, with the TJtangan river (also called 

^ Raj. L 186, 191, 194-196, 204, m, 21$, 

SPD, a 124, 127. DO. 

t I was at first tempted to r^ard FWCQri, 16 m. n, e. of 
Dholpur, 26 m. s, of Agra, and midway between the Utangan (now 
called Ban-gangl) and the Chambal, as the Bkan’s halting place* 
It exactly agrees with Ms known moremaits. But in Rai* L 188, 
Pd>k:dH-war means the hilly country north-west of Bironj «n;d 
not a village named as the BhaMs route nor^ the 

eSaambai was still mno^rl^n. ‘^‘From the difficulty vdth which its 
flood-stream is crossed, the Utangan tak^ the title of 
p$€ikl^r or Overthrower of Horses,... Its character is esjsentially 
that of a mountdn ton»it,..Jts bed, 800 feet wide, is of sand 
mixed with shingle, -4t runs betwe^ lofty banks cut up by 
namerohs ravines, some of whidh p^etrat© deeply into the 
adfciiilng lands, K. W. F. viL 4^ 
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the Gambhir) interposing between him and that imperial 
eity^ till 13th July. This five weeks^ inactivity can be 
explained partly by his uncertainty about his future line 
of actioui bat mainly by the early and excessive rainfall 
of that year, which prevented him from crossing the 
Janmni into the Doab and also made the raging torrent, 
of the Utangan impassable for horses^ artillery and. 
transport carts for weeks together. Govind Balling 
failure to build a bridge of boats near Etawa led the 
Bhau to abandon his first plan of attacking Abdili in^ 
the upper Doab and raiding Oudh. 

Malhar Holkar fii^t met the Bhau about 18th June. 
He then allayed Suraj Mal^s suspicion of treachery by 
taking personal oaths and giving solemn assurances, and 
conducted him to the Bhau, who advanced two miles 
to welcome so valued an ally (on 30 June.) Arrived, 
outside Agra {e, 14 July) with Malhar and Suraj Mal^ 
Bhiu inspected the Jamuna and was forced to 
■alteduia thi'C plan to which he had clung so long for- 
throwing a bridge of 'boats over the river and sending a. 
strong detachment into riie D^b with orders to con- 
verge upon Aligarh. Ikriy in that month some troops 
of Suraj Mai had crossed the river, probably by a boat 
twOj and attempted to restore ’ttie lost Jit posts on 
the east bank facing Mathura and Agra. But their 
number had only reached two tibtousand when the rising 
ler^rbf the rain-swollen JamunS cut them off from theix^ 
at Mathura. Not a mngle Mara&m 
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trooper could follow these Jats to the assistance of 
Govind Ballal 

This stern decree of Xatiire forced a change of plan 
on the Bhiiii. If he could not, for the next three months^ 
cross oviT to the east bank to attack Abdali or his allies^ 
neither could Abdali cross to the west bank in support 
of his agent at Delhi. The Bhangs mind was quickly* 
made up. Two days after reaching Agra he advamedl 
to Mathura (16 July), informed Govind Ballal of the 
suspension of the long-talked of march into the Doib^ 
and on the 21st sent a strong detachment ahead to seize 
Delhij which, he knew for certain, was held by a very 
weak garrison.* 


Affain of Delhi 29 Koi\ 1759-2M 
July 17m. 


We shall now turn to the doleful story of 4c lord* 
less city of Delhi. Immediately after the murder of 
Alamgirll (29 Xov. 1759), the wagrir’s agent in this atro- 
cious deed, Mahdi Quli Khau, silently enthroned in the 
fort Muhi-ul-millat (the grandson of Aurangab^s 
youngest child Kam Bakhsh) under the title of SMh 
Jaian II. But the new 'king of kings^ was even mere of 
a shadow than his luckless predecessor. The harem 
apartments of the palace were ransacked by 4e r^eide 
wazir and the story went that fifty likis in cash and 


Baj. L 216, 217, 223. 
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jewels were taken away, even the marriage portions of 
the princesses not being spared. But retribution was 
close at hand. Abdali was coming, and at the news of it 
an exodus from Delhi began on 8th December, even the 
princes being removed from the palace (in bullock-carts) 
to Hasangarh fort (in the Doab.) ^ On 28th December 
the WBzit returned from the army of Sindhia to Delhi 
and b^an to entrench the river bank by way of 
precaution. [DC.] 

Then events moved apace. The ba^age of the 
Maratha army set out from Delhi on retreat to Rajputara 
about 6th January, 1760, and two days later the remnant 
of their rearguard plundered the shrine of JSTizam-ud-din 
Auliyi and carried off some rich men of the city for 
ransom, — thus making a last grab at the capital before 
abandoning it to the foreign invader. On the 9th 
i>a^ji Sindhia fell in a battle ten miles north of Delhi 

[klhi. ‘.VftoT the fall of IVattaji, Abdali entered Delhi fort. 
The men of hia eamp plundered the property of the citizens by 
F^r three dsys grent disturbance raged thare. On the fourth 
day tile ordered hi& soldiers to leave the city and dismount 
outside it' MJ Abd^i came back from Narool 

and slew and plundered the people of Drihi to an extreme." 
f Ife*. ITS.] Miskin ^ves a graphic and deUlM eye- 

wtoeis's account of this plunder and slaught^ of the dty p^ple. 
On 10th October 1760, the Iklkt records, ^^Bhauji has 

captured Kunjpui^ Thiw^wit this entir© month, a state of 
death settled m the Inhabitants Ddiu rity from rumours of 
the coming of the Shah, who hM deckW cm a battb mm 
KunjpuiS.” 
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and his army fled away in headlong rout to Rajputana, 
the wazir following their example. The victorions^ 
Durrani king encamped at Khi/irabad, south of the city, 
and on 21 January made a pilgrimage to Nii^am-ud-din^s 
shrine. Next day a foraging party from his camp went to 
the Old City and Pahirganj^ and carried away the beams 
and planks of the houses for firewood, [DC.] Yaqtib Ali 
Khan, a cousin of the Abdali wazir, but long settled in 
India at the city of Shahjahanpur, was appointed 
subahdar of Delhi on behalf of the Shah (31 January,) 
This able and good governor applied himself to the 
pacification protection and relief of the ruined and 
distracted population of the city, enlisted a defence force 
of &00 men, mostly mhbmidi or militia of little fighting 
value, from the Indian ex-soldiers and idlers, with bnJy 
25 or 30 Turks and Dun^nis to 'Stiffen m$, 

appointed his own koiuM to re-establiA police 
control over the capital and Ms supeiintendent of 
markets {karom-i’-ganj) to ensure its food supply, 

[Da] 

Throughout February 1760 the Abdali king IW 
absent campaigning against the Jats and Malhar ffdiw 
in the Bharatpur State and MewSt, On hm% day 
of that month (29th), he returned to the capitid, but in 
a day or two crossed over to tiie Dc£b in pursuit of 
Malhar Holkar, as wo have seen in Chapter 19, §15. 
After expelling the Marathas, he eneamped nmr 
Aligarh, while Delhi continued in charge of YaqA 
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Ali Khan with the puppet Emperor Shah Jahau II 
sitting on the throne and receiving presents from the 
ofiScials on ceremonial occasions like the Nauro^, 
(20 March.) The political centre of gravity shifted 
from Pelhi to the I)oib^ and diplomacy and intrigue 
were conducted in and from AbdalPa camp there* 
At the end of May rumours arose that Shah Alam II, 
after being defeated by the English in Bihar, was 
coming at the invitation of Abdali to ascend the throne 
in Delhi, but he held back and stopped in south Bihar. 
IDC.] 

At tile end of June, while tixe new Maratha army 
under the Bhau arrived near Agra, the unusually early 
flood of the Jamuna cut Delhi off from the Doab. 
Tfaqub Ali Khan, therefore, turned to the defence of his 
city. The Delhi Gate of the palace-fort .was kept 
closed j as for the city wall, the two leaves of the Labor 
having been burnt before, he replaced tiiem with 
the large wooden front-entrance of the Sarii of MilnrbSn 
Agha (9th July), in order to meet any Maratha attack. 

[ Da ] 


§ 7. The BJmu mptures Delhi* 

That attack came on 22Ed July, when a strong force 
detached by the Bhau from Mathuri under Malhar, 
Jankoji, and BaJwant Ganesh MA4nd^i4 accompanied 
by the titular waisir Imad-ul-mulk (whom Sura] Mai had 
introduced to the Bhiu at Mathura), appeared in 
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morning and assaulted the city-gate."** The defenders 
were so few that the resistance was prolonged only by 
the huge stone walls of the capital Butin the afteriiooti 
the invaders broke into the city by way of Javid 
Khan^s mansion. The fort held out under Ya(|ub Ali 
Khan, who kept the assailants back by fire from the 
ramparts. One body of Marathas crowded before the 
Asad-burj and attacked the Khfeiri gate, another body 
assaulted the Delhi Darwiza. For nearly two hours 
Malhar and Jankoji tried to break the Khiziri gate, but 
it was covered with brass plates and braced with iron 
bars, and defied all their elforts. 

The garrison was very small, the Hindustani 
militiamen disappeared, and only a handful of Turks 
and Duironis kept up ft© defencje with ftdr muskets* 
From their small aumbar th^ had ft leave large 
portions of the walls undefended, whUe the flood of 
Maratha light horse swarmed round the fort on all sides. 
Seizing this confusion, while the garrison's attention 
was fixed on the Khiziri gate, about a hundred men of 
YitaJ Shivdev, followed by groups from Holkar Aud 
Sindhia's contingents climbed the wall on ft© side bf 
fte Asad-burj and entered ft© palace unpetf^fed* 
But they had no leader and no foresight. In#ftad of 
first opening the gates to their brethren out^d^ 
recklessly dispersed for plunder through fte royal 

* The Bihati’s capture of ]>elhl-*-‘i9"CX Baj. i. 222-224 
Nur-udHiin BSw ih. ’ 60 . Mm^. 
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apartmeats, maa blindly sekiag what he could and 
throwing the booty down from the ramparts to his 
eoimmdis on the sandy bank below. The alarm soon 
aptN^d to the garrison^ and some fifteen Durrink came 
Oip from the Salimgarh side and advanced against the 
dispersed Maratha looters^ shooting down a dosen of 
them and then charging sword in hand. The rest fied 
away and leaping down from the walls in abject terror 
fell on the sand bank with broken limbs. Th as^ a 
captured fort slipped out of the Maratha hands, through 
the selfish greed and thoughtless cowardice of their 
soldiery. 

The Maratha generals then assembled in Sadullah 
Khank house and laid a regular siege to the fort, 
digging trenches before the gates and mounting guns. 
The city nominally passed into Imidk control, while 
the Marathas encamped in the suburbs. IbiSHm Khan 
"'^&di planted three guns on the river bank, below the 
fort and bcmfewded #ie jMlmee feom the 
whfeh', 'Tm$ lined . beautiful edifices ttfce Ae 

curvilinear roofed of Ae Asad-bmj, 

Ae Octagonal Tower, and Ae harem chambers. ‘^^Large 
breaches were made in the Biwin-i-kMs, Ae Bangnmbal, 
Ae Moti-mAal, and the Shihbmrj, but Ae strength of 
the fort- walls was not impaired in my way.^^ For some 
days Ais exchange of fire contfemed On Ae 29A of 
Ae Bhau himself arrived imm ■ MaAum and 
nw Kalkidevi, Ae Q,utb MinSr village ; 
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and Yaqab Ali^ having exhatiit^d his food supply and 
knowing relief by his master impossible, begged for 
terns of peace. The Bhau jumped at the proposal and 
allowed Yaqub AH to march out with his property and 
Iroops^ and cross the Jamuni to join his master, llms 
Delhi fort passed into Mamtba possession on 2nd 
August, 1760. 

§ 8. SuraJ Mai Jut aJtmnJom ike Marath/t mk. 

Meantime, Shuja-ud-daulah from his camp on the 
eastern bank of the Jamani had sent a l#tl» atti 
agent, Bajah Devidat, proposing to bring about a 
between the Peshwi and xVbdili through the wdSaMoa 
Ao,BfeSu and Najib, on condition that' tihe afeiWtt 
ShaJb Aiam .should 'be recc^ni^ed as Empermr# Ids ■; 
son Jawin Bi^t in^ilaltod &0 ffytmmmt of Delhi 
as his vicar (tmli ukml 'Or Heirl^ and Sliu^ appointed 
imperial warir, and that the Slih should return to his 
own country and the Marathas to the The vmj 

entertainment of this proposal antii^nised ImSd i»d 
hp patxon Suraj Mai, and these two w«t away in anger 
from their camps at TngMaqabad to Ballabhgarb, 
mtbont taking leare ol Ae BhSm ifext momiDg 
' 'li}|h Atigust) Ae Bbau^t secretey MaMp.t Rao, Malhar^a 
cfefrSn Gan^har, and Stodhla^i insnager ESmaji 
Anamt/W^l^ Acre to fwoifj and biting Aem 
wiAout success.* 

* Defection of Huraj Mai,— lUi* I 22*2. SPlK xxu BK) 
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the Qmnbhir) ioterpaiing between him and that imperial 
eity, till 13th Jnly. This five weeks’ inactivity can be 
explained partly by his uncertainty about his future line 
of action, but mainly by the early and excessive rainfall 
of that year^ which prevented him from crossing the 
Jamuni into the Doib and also made the raging torrent 
of the Utangan impassable for horses, artillery and* 
tmnsport carts for weeks togetiier. Govind BallaPs 
failure to build a bridge of boats near Etawa led the 
Bhiu to abandon his first plan of attacking Abdali in 
the upper Doab and raiding Oudh. 

Sfalhar Holkar first met the Bhiu about 18th June. 
He then allayed Suraj Mai’s suspicion of treachery by 
taking personal oaths and giving solemn assurances, and 
conducted him to the Bhau, who advanced tw^o miles 
to welcome so valued an ally (on 30 June*) Arrived 
outside Agra (c. 14 July) with Malhar and Sura] Mai,, 
the Bhiu inspected the JtmunE and was forced to 
tlbyi^on the plan to which he had ctog » lo^ng for, 
a bridge of boats mm the and sending a. 
detachment into the BeSb with o^rders to con- 
veige upon Aligarh. Early in that month some troops 
of Suraj Mftl had crossed the river, probably by a boat 
m two, and attempted to restore the lost Jit posts on 
the east bank facing Matlmri and Agra^ But their 
Mumbm had only reached two thousand when the rising 
level the rain-swollen JamunS cut them off from tiheir 
suppriris assembled at Mathura. Not a single 
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trooper could follow these Jats to the assistance of 
Govind BallaL 

This stern decree of Nature forced a change of plan 
on the Bhan. If he could not, for the next three months, 
cross over to the east bank to attack Abdali or his allies^ 
neither could Abdali cross to the west bank in support 
of his agent at Delhi. The Bhiu’s mind was quickly 
made up. Two da^^s after reaching Agra he advanced 
to Mathura (16 July), informed Govind Ballal of the 
suspension of the long-talked of march into the Doab^ 
and on the 21st sent a strong detachment ahead to seize 
Delhi, which, he knew for certain, was held by a very 
weak garrison."^ 

§ 6. Affairs of Delhi city ^ 29 Xoi\ I759-21st 
July 1760. 

We shall now turn to the doleful story of the lord- 
Jess city of Delhi. Immediately after the murder of 
Alamgirll (29 Xov. 1759), the wazir’s agent in this atro- 
cious deed, Mahdi Quii Khan, silently enthroned in the 
foit Mubi-ul-millat (the grandson of Auranig»b% 
youngest child Kam Bakhsh) tinder the title of 
Jahan 11. But the new ‘king of kings^ even remre df 
a shadow than Ids luckless predecessor. , The harem 
itpartoents of the palace were ransacked hf A© r^eide 
wai& and the story went that Mty lakhs in cash and 


BaJ. i 216, 217. 223. 
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The defection of Suraj Mai was even more ruinous 
i# the' Maratha cause than Shuja^s choice of hostility a 
month earlier. The Bhau had no longer a single friend 
Mt north of the Narmada. The Maratha relations with 
the Jat kingdom had been marked from the first by 
grasping tyranny. Their unprovoked siege of Kumbher 
(1764) had been ended only by the promise of a tribute 
of 30 lakhs. Moreover^ the expansion of the Jat power 
: from the Mathura- Agra district over the Jamuna into 
the middle Doab crossed the line of Maratha ambition 
there. Suraj Mai had built and richly stored the fort 
of Eamgarh (now called Aligarh)^ intending to make it 
a second Kumbher in the midst of his Doab possessions^ 
and Govind Ballab the Maratha governor of the tract 
immediately south of it^ had planned (middle of May) 
to capture this fort and replace Jat rule by his own in 
that region. [Raj. i. 187.J Though the design could 
not be put into execution, thanks to Afghan pressure, 
this unfriendly attitude could not be kept a secret from 
Suraj Mai. Vhen the Bhau entered Jat territory on 8th 
June, he no doubt Issued strict orders to his men not to 
molest or rob his aily^s subjects. The Peshwa had also 
^dvised the Bhau not to dun Suraj Mai for the unpaid 
balance of the tribute of 1754. [ S'PD. xxYii. 355. J But 

(assurances given.) xxvii. 258. Muz. 184. DC. Imad-us-sadat, 180 
(also 81) and Wen del, 81, say that the Bhau insulted Suraj Mai 
by calling him a mere landholder. (I doubt it, ' though the Bhau 
certainly rejected the war plan of Suraj Mai and Malhar.) 
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^ven a less astute mau than Saraj Mai would have 
guessed that as soon as the Abdali menace was removed, 
the locust swarms of the South would come down upon 
him for their old dues. Even then, as between Abdali 
and the Marathas, he would have preferred the latter if 
only they had the sense to adopt a live and let live 
policy and honest enough to keep their plighted word. 
Such an assurance the Bhau failed to give to Suraj 
MaFs complete satisfaction. On the contrary, he 
insulted and alarmed the Jat king beyond hope of 
appeasement. 

All evidence agrees in showing that the Bhau 
iiintagonized. Malhar Rao Holkar, and even if he did not 
openly insult his veteran lieutenant by calling him a 
dotard past his usefulness, he certainly disregarded 
Malhar^s counsels arid thus lowered him in the eyes bf 
the army and the public. Malhar^s angry remark that 
if these* proud Brahmans of Puna were not humbled by 
the enemy they would make him and other captains of 
the Maratha caste wash their soiled clothes, is histoid- 
cally true,* in view of his natural feelings, after this 
f carred veteran^s advice had been brushed aside by a 
youth Under thirty years who had never seen Norfch- 
Iridian warfare. Suraj Mai, v^ho was the shrewdest 
Hindu potentate - then alive> naturally saw eye to eye 

' # fMs does nob mean that MOalliar tuiUjed a traitor to 

cauae^he merely took ca^?e himself out of the 

wreck of the Maratha Army on '14 JAriWy 1761. 
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with Malhar Rao for his strong sense of realism in 
politics and war, and distrusted the Bhau, who trod the 
$Sr :0f theory instead of planting his feet on the bedrock 
of Ike real facts of a situation. Suraj Mai had before 
placed himself under the protective wings of Malhar,, 
pid sided with him in the Bhau^s council-chamber ever 
Ace their coming to Agra. 

§ 9, Sadashiv Bhau^s character and policy examined. 

The Bhau had started from the Deccan with a whole-^ 
some respect for the Durrani military power and a 
persistent belief that his own resources must be greatly 
increased by the addition of fresh musketeps, firearms,, 
manitioas, and North-Indian allies, before he couldt 
confront such an enemy with any hope of victory. TTm 
almost daily correspondence during this campaign 
effectively disproves the popular tradition that his head 
turned by insoleace and pride ; it could not have 
S !0 before his capture of Delhi ( 3 August ), whe^ 
Suraj Mai had already been estranged. His letters 
[ 8PR xxvii 255, 257 ] to the Peshwa show that 
even after the captee of Delhi he realized the 
gravity of his position and the difficulty of defeating 
Abdali in pitched battle, so that he still preferred a 
waiiang game and the policy of starving the enemy out 
as the best in the circumstances. A durable and 
h^Qtirable peace with Abdali was possible by shariiig 
l^dnstan with him, mx., by ceding the Panjab to 
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Ahmad Shah and confirming Najib^s possessions in the 
Doab. But such a settlement he had rejected in Juiie^ 
long before his capture of Delhi^ because the Peshwa^s 
instructions were clearly against ceding the Panjab to 
the Afghans. Therefore^ a fight to the finish with the 
Durranis was the only course left to the Bhau, and fot 
this choice of an extreme policy the responsibility re^s 
not on the Bhau but on his master in Puna. 

Sadashiv Kao^s capture of Delhi forms a turning- 
point in his career. Its immediate eflPect was to restore 
the prestige of Maratha arms which had been ruined by 
the fall of Dattaji and the rout of Malhar early in this 
year. AbdalPs partisans were now dismayed and began 
to waver^ and even to intrigue in secret with the Bhau. 
The Shah himself passed through a period of anxiety 
and avowed his readiness to return to his oto cotGA:|r 
if only an honourable peace could be made With 
Marathas and the Ruhelas could be assured of safety 
from Maratha aggression during his absence. This far- 
resounding success, secured with the loss of less than a 
score of men and after only a week of exertion, blinflil 
the Bhau to the realities of the situation. He regarded 
jShujS^s proposal of peace as a proof of the hopeless 
weakness of Abdali^s cause. As he wi^ote to (JoidMi 
Ballal on the day of his entry into Delhi (3rd JLugUst), 
^^Ahmad Bangash and some Ruhelas are going away 
[from AbdalPs camp] to their homes. Shuptnow realizes 
what to expect from his haVihg foined Abdali 1 
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lateraal dissension is increasing among the Durrani 
sardars. My capture of Delhi has broken his waist. 
I have put oflF the fight with him only in consequence 
of the high level of the Jamuna.’^ Eighteen days later 
he was slill puffed up with the same idea and wrote, 
^es, my conquest of the capital has struck awe into 
Abdali and caused a split in his camp. Many Turanis 
wish to desert his service for ours. His troops are 
greatly frightened. Many of the Ruhelas have gone back 
[to their homes] beyond the Ganges, and the rest are 
about to dp so* Najib alone is keeping up his spirits. 

result of his joining Abdali, finds himself 
bpi^d.’^ The lame Ahmad Khan Bangash, who merely 
enfpyed the prestige of his office as imperial Paymaster- 
General and held the strategically important position of 
Parrukhabad, now began to make secret overtures beg- 
ging the Bhangs favour through Govind Ballal, and 
peacefully evacuated Parrukhabad before the advancing 
Marath^as (20fih August) [Ra|. i. 224, 233, 236, 237,] 

teniber to hold pmce with the Bhau, but without 

fupcess, as the Ppshwa^s were impossible. The 

Bhiu continued to recdive ihtelligenoe about the Abdali 
camp of a kind most flattering to his vanity aUd tending 
to confirm him in the delusion that i&e Muslim league wAs 
fctoken up and that the invaders would be thankful for 
a retreat home with their bare lives. Pox example, on 
29 At^jost Govind BaUal wrote, ^^At night a consultation 
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was held by the Shah ; ali his followers, high and low 
alike, advised him, ^You ought not to stay in this 
country. The strength of the Marathas is increasing 
daily. Therefore, do not listen to anybody else^s [i, e,, 
Najib^s] counsels^ but make peace with the Marathas and 
go home/” On 21st September was sent this report ; 
^^There is a tumult in Ahdali^s army. High and low, all 
urge him to come to terms with the Marathas and return 
home. Besides, he has no spirit for fighting left in him. 
At Anupshahar, ten thousand of his horses, camels 
and mules have died, and more are dying daily. Thank 
God ! the Peshwa^s star is dominant.^^ [Raj. i. 236, 247- 
246.] 


§ 10. Difficulties and distress of the Bhau after 
the conquest of Delhi, 

But the Maratha acquisition of the Mughal capital 
was in truth a barren spectacular success. It actually 
aggravated the Bhau^s difficulties in two ways. His 
residence in the dry sterile north-western suburbs of 
Delhi (the Shalimar gardens) far away from the friendly 
and fertile old base in the Jat country, caused the 
draught-oxen of his guns and munition-tumbrils to die 
of famine and sickness,. The stoppage of .food, supply 
from the Doab by reason of Abdali^s occ^upatiou of 
the tract immediately east of Delhi and the flood, in the 
damuoiy caused his soldiers and horses to stove. At the 
same time the occr^ation of tke imperial city brought 
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him no gain in money, but actually increased his ex^ 
penses by one lakh a month. As the official guardian 
6f the imperial family, he had now become responsible 
for the maintenance of the princes and the salaries of 
the palace guards and menial servants and the Court 
officials. [SPD, xxvii, 257.] 

On 16th September we have this astonishing report 
from the Bhau’s camp in Delhi, “In our army even big 
men are fasting, the horses have forgotten what it is to 
eat gram. Our soldiers are ruined j nowhere is a loan 
obtainable. There is no life left in any man or horse; 
our men can procure rice with difficulty. The end of 
it aH ^eatens to be vei^ hard. None has seen such at 
ever before.^^ Each trooper and his horse now 
required Rs. 200 a month for food, and yet for three 
months the Bhau had not been able to pay any subsis- 
tence money to his soldiers. 

; ;Even a the Bhau had written 

to the Peshwa ; ^hete starvation in my camp ; 
but ho loau can be had ; bo f evenhe is being paid to me 
by any Icamuvisdar (collector), in gpite of my frequently 
writing to tiietn* My ii?bopi are goin^g through many 
a fast.^^ Up to 5fti the BhSu had recmved 

from two Maratha collectors in North India only 
Rs. 2,80,000 and ^^not a kauri from any one else.^^ The 
two lakhs that he had received at Sironj (6 May) 
ftbm tihe Peshwa had been exhausted iu a fortnight. And, 
as early as 26th June, when he had not yet 
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reached Agra^ he makes this piteous appeal to the 
Peshwa for financial assistance : am getting no money 
from any side, — neither from our mahals [in the Doab] 
ivhich are disturbed, nor from tribute which is being 
-evaded [by our vassal chiefs.] If we are to overcome 
Abdali we require 30,000 horsemen. Many of my troopers 
tad lost their chargers in the war with Nizam All, or 
from disease, and they have to be supplied with, 
remounts. The parting gift for last year is still unpaid 
to my troops. As I cannot give them their fall subsis- 
tence even, whence can I pay tlieir overdue parting gift 
and bounty for equipment [nMbcmdi) ? The troubles 
around Delhi have dispersed the bankers of this region ; 
hence no loan can be raised here.^^ \SPD, ii. 180, 131, 
:xxi. 193, xxvih 257, 255, 258.] 

§ 11. Sadashiv Bhau^s financial resowrem 
during the Panipat campaign. 

The Peshwa had sent the Bhau off with such small 
funds as he could inamediately spare and had supple- 
mented them with two lakhs after a month. He himself 
was overwhelmed with debt (a legacy from his father) 
md expected the Bhau to support his troops with the 
revenue of the Maratha jagirs in Hipduffea# fee 
tribute due from fee Bajahs there, whife woidd^^^a^ 
mox^e promptly paid by reason of fee presence 

feere in overwhelming force* But bqfe these caloulatious 
went wrongs The sat on the fence, 
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paying nothing unless the Bhau attacked them (which 
liot expedient during Abdali^s presence in India.) 
The Peshwa^s orders were that his local revenue officers 
should pay half their actual collection to the Bhau and 
remit the other half to the Puna treasury. In conse-^ 
quenoe of it^ the Bhau received nothing beyond Rs^ 
2;80;000 (as against 25 lakhs due on paper from Govind 
Ballal alone.) He wrote to the Peshwa complaining that 
the rascally coUeotors had taken advantage of the 
Peshwa^s order and ^^paid to neither^ telling the Bhau 
that they had transmitted their entire receipts to Puna^ 
and reporting to the Peshwa that they had paid the 
"^hnie amount to the Bhau V’ It is clear that the Bhau 
eniirely misjudged the situation from his ignorance of 
North India •, he refused to accept Govind Ballars^ very 
reasonable explanation that the Maratha districts in the 
Doib had been too much ravaged by the late wars and 
W^e now too convulsed by Abdali^S presence iu force in 
AI%arh to yield their normal reyenue. 

All that was remitted to the Bhau by the Maratha 
collectors in Hindustan, besides the above Rs. 2^80,000,, 
was 4.2 lakhs which reached Naro Shankar at Delhi on 
l?th December, and out of which only Rs. 1,10,000 wae 
safely conveyed to Panipat> — or a, total of Rs. 3,90,000* 
actually received. Adding to tihis the 9 lakhs he made 
by coining the remnant of Ae sil ver ceiling of the Diwan- 
i4db5s of Delhi and the 7 lakhs of booty secured at 
Kunipuri, as also the Rs, 1^88,000 received at Sironj 
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and the lakh or less of starting gift at Patdur^ — his 
total receipts during this entire campaign, of 
just under ten months was about 22 V 2 lakhs. But his 
mSthly expenditure ran to SVa lakhs for the first four 
months and a half, seven lakhs for the next two months 
and a half, and about ten lakhs during the last three 
months, — or a total of over 72 lakhs, L e., more than 
three times his income. And this at a time and in A 
country where he had not a single ally nor a single 
banker willing to give him credit. [8PD, xxvii. 264- 
258. Raj, i. 281,] 

§ 12. The Bhait's doings in Delhi, 

Delhi palace passed into Maratha hands on 3rd 
August 1760, but the coveted capital of India proved a 
Dead Sea apple to them. It had been emptied by the 
repeated spoliations of Nadir and Abdali, and what litie 
remained had been taken away by the wazir Imad-nl- 
mulk before his flight. Imad had even stripped off a 
portion of the silver ceiling of Shah Jahan^s ^Paradise 
earth^ — the Diwan-i-khas within the palace-fort. The 
new masters of the imperial city were actually starving. 
Om 6th August they wtite from Delhi, "There is no 
money for paying even one week^s subsistence in a 
month 5 our men and horses are fasting. H w 
fecover the hiding-pla^^ in the fort, tin or twenty 
lirbres could be seeuredi But wi cannot enter the 
of the pal^cet,, Bhau is trying,, 
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persuasion [for discovering the secret]^^ [8PD. xxvil 
257, 258.] 

On 6th August the Bhau took out what remained 
of the ceiling of the Diwiu-i-khas and coined the silver 
into nine lakhs of Rupees. This sum maintained his 
army for a month and enabled him to meet the cost of 
feeding the imperial family and palace servants, which 
was an additional burden of one lakh a month. On the 
10th, which was the Maratha festival of the lunar 
conjunction of the monthof Shravan, the Bhau ceremoni- 
ously bathed at the Nigambodh ghat, (near the old 
Calcutta Grate), — at which holy spot the sages of ancient 
India had sat in religious comtemplation and attained 
to a true knowledge of the Vedas [Nigama.) He then 
distributed alms to the Brahmans and also to the 
Muslim mendicants haunting the Jami Masjid. Jankoji 
Sindhia visited the fort, and sitting down in the 
Octagonal Tower called for the sons of the ex-Emperor 
Ahnaad Shah and held a whispered conversation * with 
them, giving them robes of honour and jewelled crests. 
[8PD. xxvil 257. DG,] 

Then, leaving Naro Shankar as subahdar and qiladar 
of Delhi with a force f for the defence of the city, the 


* Bid he try to pump out of them the secret of the treasure 
hoards within the palace, by promising to restore* their branch 
to the imperial throne in return ? 

t iW. merely says that the Bhau ordered Naro Shankar to 
enl»t infantry for the garrkoD. Raj. i. 237 states that ho 
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Bbau moved {12tli August) to the Shalimar gardens 
near Badli. This northward advance with artillery 
eflPectively blocked the Barari-ghat to the Ruhelas who 
were trying to cross the Jamuna there. The Bhau lay 
encamped here for two months, from 12th August to 
10th October. But by the end of September his position 
had become intolerable by reason of the failure of 
his food and fodder supply and the utter exhaustion 
of his funds and credit. He felt that he must remove 
elsewhere, or his entire army would perish through 
famine. The swollen Jamuna forbade any action in the 
Doab, where his enemies were concentrated, till the 
river should become fordable again at the end of 
October at the earliest. He had^ therefore, as earl^r as 
the first week of September, begun to think of advancing 
north and attacking Kunjpura. 

§ 13. The Bhait capiures Kunjpura, 

This fortified town commanded the ferry over the 
Jamuna on the road from Karnal and formed a most 
convenient half-way house for the passage of reinforci^ 
mmits and provisions from Sarbind (then in Afghan 
possession) to AbdalTs camp in ithe upper Doab. Its 
master was Nejabat Khan Ruheia, a protf^ge 
During the Durrani invasion of January 175?, he nsed 
to dress his Indian followers like the Qizilbashes and 

placed under N. S. .-1,000 foot and 3,000 horse (evidently local 
mdsome ' ■ '' ; • 
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rob caravans on the grand trunk road between Labor 
and Delhi, giving out that these were Abdalf s soldiers 
[Miskin, 133], whom none durst resist. His castle was 
a robbers^ den where other Afghan freebooters and 
Abdali agents of that tract used to lodge their boot^ 
and find a secure asylum in need. Enormous quantities 
of grain were stored here for the Shakes army across 
the Jamuna. 

The conquest of Kunjpura was absolutely necessary 
if the Bhau was to cut Abdali^s communications with 
his country and bring him to an action on the west 
bank of the Jamuna, The Maratha chief^s plan was to 
Sarhind (as had been done in Raghunath^s 
campaign in March 1758), join Ala Singh Jat and other 
Indian zamindars of the cis~Satlaj region and rouse 
them against Abdali, as the first step towards driving 
the foreign invaders out of the Panjab. Such a policy 
required at its very outset the destruction of the enemy 
depot at Kunjpura. But the strongest allurement ot 
Kunjpura for the starving and bankrupt army of the 
Bhau was that plade was sto^d full with provisions 
and money bdongmg to Abdali and Ms paiifisans, 
yet the flooded river would defeat every attempt of 
Abdali or Najib to come to its aid. 

The Bhau started on this enterprise. Prom Ms 
d$mp at I^leri (3 miles south of Granaur) he sent back 
KiaE Purandar^ and Appaji Jadav Rao to Delhi, and 
these two agents, on Friday the 10#Lof October, deposed 
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the titular Shah Jahau II, proclaimed AH Gauhar as 
Emperor under the title of Shah Alam II, struck coins 
in his name, and installed his eldest son Mirza Jawan 
Eakht in the Diwan-i~khas as his Heir and vicar- They 
also conferred the wazirship on Shuja-ud-daulah in 
{ibsentia, in the hope of luring him away from AbdalHs 
side- [Raj. i. 258, 259* DC. Siyar, iii. 67.] 

Having strengthened his base at Delhi and in 
fancied security about his long-extended line of 
communication along the west bank of the Jamuna 
for a month to come, the Bhau arrived before Kunjpura 
in the evening of 16th October. Outside the city were 
encamped Abdus Samad Khan (the Durrani governor 
of Sarhind) and Mian Qutb Shah (the preceptor and ally 
of the Indian Ruhelas, whose brigandages have been des- 
cribed in Oh. 13, §15) with about 2,000 men. TJ^ere 
were at least 8,000 more fighters within. The immense 
Maratha host halted for the night, encircling the city, 
and early next morning advanced to attack the Afghan 
camp outside. Ibrahim Khan Gardi with his artillery, 
supported by his eight regimeuts ot foot-musketeers, led 
the van. Abdus Samad and Qutb issued from their 
tents and tried to- charge the Maratiias, but the witliering 
fire of these disciplined troops broke their ranks up be- 
fore tiiey could come to close quarters. Abdus Samad 
Wa^ shot dead, and Qutb woundccL The remnant of 
their troops fled to the gates and demanded 
entrance, which JSTejlbat M first refused, as he, 
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trembled at the deadly power of the Maratha army which 
he had witnessed from the walls. After a long wrangle 
ifcey induced him to open the gates by threatening 
Abdali^s wrath if he refused them help. But the Mai*athas 
had now arrived close behind the fugitives and entered 
the city pell-mell with them. Thus Kunjpura fell into 
Maratha hands at one blow. Evidently there was much 
street fighting as the Afghans defended their homes^ be- 
cause the Marathas admit nearly a thousand casualties on 
€ieir side (but no officer slain.) The booty secured was 
immense, — 3,000 horses, besides all the camels and guns 
fetod in the fort. Two hundred thousand maunds of 
wheat and other goods of a total value of 10 lakhs, and 
six and a half lakhs of Rupees in cash came to the 
pnblic treasury, while the soldiers and camp-followers on 
the day of the assault looted much property in the houses. 
SO Tast was the quantity of the captured provisions that 
the Maratha troops were paid their weekly subsistence in 
grain. 

The Bhau halted at Kunjpura for seven days, cele- 
the I^ahakS festiv^ (19 with great exul- 
tation and pomp, and digging up the floors of houses in 
search of buried treasure.* Besides Abdus Samad Khan 
who had fallen in the plain outside, Nejabat Khan died 
erf his wounds in captivity. A sterner fate waited on 

» lhati> capture of Kimjpiira,—Rai i. 255 (wrongly dated), 258- 
m, m. tf. 405. ^PD. xxi. 198, 192, 193. Husam Skahi 57. 

Mm, 186486 Imad, 186, 78. 
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Mian Qutb Shah^ who had fled wounded to the city and 
been seized* Nine months agO; when Dattaji Sindhia lay 
wounded and writhing on the field of Barari-ghat^ Qutb 
Shah had severed his head and carried it away in 
triumph to the Afghan camp. He had shown no mercy 
to a fallen foe^ and in his day of defeat he could expect 
none. So^ he opened his mouth in abuse of the 
Marathas when brought as a prisoner to their camp^ and 
was sentenced to deaths — mth torture, according 
to one account. The severed heads of Samad and Qutb 
were placed on lances and paraded in triumph through 
theMaratha camp, and, as we can easily imagine, specially 
in. the bazar of the Sindhia contingent. Two sons of 
Nejabat were captured in the fort and taken with the 
Maratha army to Panipat. Only one son, Dilir Khan, 
who was absent, escaped and lived to recover his fathe^^k 
seat. 


§ 14. Sadaskiv Bhait comes to PcmipaL 

After a week’s halt at Kuojpura for digging out buriect 
treasure, looking after his numerous wounded, arranging; 
for the proper care and transport of his vast booty in 
griin and animals, and setting lip his own outpost in the 
captured fort, the Bhau on 25th October staried fot 
Kurukshetra, 30 miles to the north. He covered 
dhiy half the way^ when next day at Tar3#b near the 
scene of Sabaji SindM^s reptdse ten moiitbs ago, he> 
learnt tliat Abdali had Classed Ike Jamuna at Baghpak 
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and arrived at Sonepat (two days earlier)^ thus cutting 
his communication with Delhi and the South/ The Bhau 
iuiimediately turned back to meet the enemy, reached 
jPanipaton 29th October and halted to learn of the 
euemy^s position and plans more clearly. On the 1st 
•pf November the Afghan army was sighted seven miles 
south of his position/ and the long looked for decisive 
contest at last began. 

§ 15. Ahdali encamps in the Doab^ his p)olicy, 
March- October , 1760. 

We shall now turn to the invader^s camp and see 
Abdali had been doing in the meantime. After 
^crushing Malhar^s rearguard near Sikandrabad in the 
morning of 4th March 1760, and sweeping the Marathas 
cut of the upper Doab, he sacked and occupied the city 
of Koil (modern Aligarh) about the 26th and laid siege 
to its fort (then named Eamgarh), which was held 
by Durjan Sal on behalf of Suraj Mai. The Jat Rajah 
had strongly fortified it and stocked it with provisions 
.artillery and munitions, wishing to make it a second 
Rlumbher for the defence of his trans-Jamuna possessions. 
He naturally expected the place to hold out for many 
months \ but in the meantime Abdali^s roving detachments 
‘drove out the Jat posts along the eastern side of the 
Jamuna in the Bulandshahar district, so as to bring the 
CUtirp upper Doab into the hands of his faithful Najib* 

• xsdu 194, 197. EaJ.. U 265. Eashiitj (wrong.) 
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The garrison of Aligarh, being thus cut off from all 
hope of succour from their brethren west of the river 
and remembering the massacre at Ballabhgarh after its 
eapture by Abdali in March 1757, capitulated within a 
fortnight, and this unexpected reverse greatly damped 
the spirit of Suraj Mai. The Eajah now sent an agent 
to Abdali to beg for terms ; the victor demanded 45 
laths. [26th April. DC, Wendel 79-80- Husain 81mh% 
52-53. Nur-ud-din, 32. Miskin, 210, Lnad, 76-77.] 

If Ahmad Shah had been left to himself, he would 
have immediately gone back to Qandahar, in order to 
avoid the Indian summer which had killed off hundreds 
of his soldiers daily in 1757. His task in India was 
done by the middle of April j he had annihilated the 
Maratha power in the North, slain Dattaji Sindhia, 
routed Malhar Holkar, captured Delhi, cleared the 
upp er Doab of every enemy of the Ruhelas, and brought 
the Jat Rajah to promise tribute. It only remained for 
him to confirm the work of his sword by inviting Shah. 
Alam II to take the throne of Delhi with the loyal Shuja 
as his wazir. This expedition, unlike that of 1757, had 
brought in no rich tribute or booty, and the 
was hard pressed for money to feed his soldiers 
But Najib Khau begged him hard not to abandon the 
Indian Afghans to the mercy of the vast ai’my that the. 
Peshwa was sending to retrieve Ms prestige in the 
Nprth ; he even contributed ten lakhs of Rupees iu cash 
to meet Abdaffs war charges and also undertook to 
18 
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supply his army, if it roiuained in the Doab, with 
provisions from his estates there and east of the Ganges. 
Thus it happened that as the rainy season approached,. 
Abdali made 'up his mind to go into cantonments near 
Aligarh. Here grass and bamboo huts were constructed 
for his army and tents were brought from the Delhi 
imperial stores by writing to his agent there, Yaqub Ali 
Khan. [DO. Nur-ud-din, 31“32a.j Each side now began^ 
to beat up for allies. 

Prom this camp Abdali sent Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
to Mathura (16th May) to settle terms with Suraj Mai,, 
and if possible with the Marathas also. We have seen, 
how this embassy failed through the blind greed of tho 
Marathas, and Hafiz returned to the Shah (e. 20 June.]^ 

,§ 16. Mow Shuja-ud’daulah loas toon 
over to AbdaWs side. 

The Sawab of Oudh possessed by far the strongest 
army and best artillery in Northern India. His Gosain 
troops w'ere the most reckless fighters among the Hindus- 
and formed a compact brotherly corps of ten thousand 
horse and foot, and he had besides a number of able and; 
devoted Shia officers in his service. Each side held 
out to Shuja the bait of making him the wazir of Delhi 
after placing Sbah Alam on the imperial throne.* Ob* 
b^ialf of Abdali, Malika-i-Zamani, the honoured widovT 

* Baj. L 167, 179, 189, 191, 196, 215, 23^’ip^Trr27r/^ar^^^ 

79^Bh 179. Bmmn 53. 127. 
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of the Emperor Muhammad 8hab^ visited Shuja^ and 
later Jahan Khan (the Durrani commander-in-chief) and 
Najib Khan (theinvadeEs plenipotentiary in his Indian 
diplomacy*) The Bhau tried hard, by means of special 
ambassadors (Shyamji Ranganath) and personal letters 
to counteract this move. He assured Shuja that it was 
the duty of both of them to bring about the restoration 
of the Timurid dynasty at Delhi and that the Marathas^ 
sole aim was to administer the empire in concert with 
him in the way best for all. But it was well known that 
Maratha support alone had enabled Imad-ul-mulk to 
murder two Emperors and all but succeed in killing a 
third ; hence, the Bhangs present anxiety for the glory 
and welfare of the Delhi royalty was hardly convincing. 
He next appealed to Shuja^s mother in the name of the 
old friendship that had existed between the Marathas 
and her husband. But she could not forget that they 
had, ever since his expulsion from the wazirship, 
backed Imad, the mortal enemy of the house of Oudh 
and of the Shia sect in general. 

ShujVs clear-sighted advisers saw that the victory of 
the Abdali king would in no way injure their masteri^ 
interests, while a Maratha triumph would be ruinouB Id 
him. Ahmad Shah, as every one knew, was determined 
not to live in India nor create an Indian empire of his 
own ^ he was sure to go away after his Indian expedi- 
tions, leaving Delhi and its government in the hands of 
his Indo-Muslim supporters. But the Marathas were 
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natives of the land, their northern ambition was bound- 
less and had been fully unmasked since their Delhi 
expedition of August 1757* They had been openly 
demanding the surrender of Shuja^s most lucrative cities, 
Allahabad and Benares, and he had barely managed to 
evade compliance with this demand up to now, but could 
not hope to practise his delaying tactics for ever. Their 
design to annex Bihar as soon as they would be free 
from their entanglement with Abdali, had been publicly 
avowed in 1759, and once in possession Bihar, they 
were sure to seize Shuja^s province of Allahabad, which 
would otherwise have interposed a troublesome alien 
wedige between their territories east and west of it. It 
WiB itierefore Shuja^s true interest to defeat the Maratha 
designs in the North. 

When Kajib Khan on his diplomatic mission from 
Abdali reached Qanauj on the Ganges, Shuja came to 
&e opposite bank at Mahdiganj. An envoy of such 
etialted; rank was entitled .to the highest respect and 
atfeenfibn on pei^onal groupds. Najib waited on Shuja 
tod presented Abdili's le^er solioitiDg an alliance with 
Mm. In reply the NawSb showed him the Bhau^s letter 
pointed out the friendship of the Peshwa with 
Shuja^s late father and urged the duty of the two to 
reinstate the Emperor of Delhi by expelling the foreign 
luTader from India and giving the imperial Ohancellor^ 
to Shuja, as the ex-wazir's son. Najib, on other 
prei^i^ the Nawab of Oudh to side with Ahmad 
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Shah in. this conjflict between Islam and infidelity, 
Shuja was at first loth to commit himself^ and proposed 
to remain neutral. He was a notorious profligate and 
drunkard^ nursed in the lap of unimaginable luxury and 
extravagance from his childhood upwards^ and he 
naturally preferred ease and enjoyment at Lucknow to 
the hardships of a campaign. His family feared lest 
Abdali should still be harbouring vindictive feelings 
towards the House of Oudh for Safdar Jang^s victory 
over him at Manupur in 1748^ or that the Durrani nobles 
should insult him when he was once in their power. He 
was India-born^ and such men are regarded with con- 
tempt by the natives of Persia and Afghanistan. 
(vilayet-m) Above all^ he was a Shia^ while the AbdM 
was a Sunni champion. Therefore^ life in the Abdali 
camp threatened to be intolerable for him. 

These misgivings were answered by Najib, who 
pledged his honour and took the most solemn oaths to 
assure Shuja of the fullest safety and honour if he 
visited Abdali. The ambassador warmed up and 
exclaimed^ What have you to do with the nobles in 
Abdalf s camp ? God be my witness that if Ae: ShEih 
himself frowns at your Highness, I shall immediately^ dig 
his two eyes out. If I do not do it, I am not my fathet^s 
son. There are 1| lakhs of Afghans in India ; cousidm: 
them as your servants. If any othet envoy had come 
ahd you had rejected his message^ I should not have 
complained. But as I have coiUe^ putting my faiA in 
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your grace, listen to my words. Do one of two things 
now : either go to Abdal^s side, or here is my dagger 
and here my neck ; cut it with your own hand. If you 
so desire, I shall give you a writing, sealed with my seal, 
absolving you from the consequences of my murder.^^ 
His persistence and reputation for sincerity overcame 
Shuja^s fears and hesitation, and the Nawab of Oudh at 
last agreed to go if Najib could bring for him a signed 
safe-conduct and the robe of investiture as imperial 
wa^iir from Abdali. 

The successful ambassador turned back to Koil 
(beginning of June.) Abdali sent the required letter and 
promise, and Shuja after some further wavering and an 
attempt to go towards Bihar and join Shah Alam (who 
had been defeated by the English) finally east his lot in 
with Abdali. His mother, the imperious daughter of 
Burhan-ul-mulk Sadat Khan, who watched over him 
Jifee a guardian angel, had been most doubtful about his 
safety among the hated Afghans and the wisdom of 
alienating the Marathas. His old officers, true to the 
traditions of Safdar Jang’s time, had spoken in support 
of a Mara&a alliajice. But all had failed before Najib. 

Esco3?bed by 7,000 picked horsemen and a devoted 
Gosain corps with a good park of artillery, Shuja made 
a start, early in July, for the Abdali camp at Anupshahar. 
Some miles outside the place, he was welcomed in 
advance by Shah WaU Khan the Duri^ai wajslr and then 
conducted to Ahmad Shah^s presence (18 July), where 
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he 'was received with the highest honouis and given 
^he title of that sovereign's son, Farxand Khmi. * 

This was the most splendid diplomatic success of 
Najib. The Marathas now bad not a single Delhi 
.grandee left on their side* 

,§ 17. Abdali's difficulties during his encampment in 
the Doab ; NajiVs services. 

When the rainy season fully set in (during July), 
-Abdali removed from the neighbourhood of Aligarh to 
the high ground on the west bank of the Ganges at Anup- 
shahar and cantoned there. The swollen river and rain- 
-soaked plains made the movement of troops impossible 
■before next October, and Abdali, wishing to lessen the 
pressure on the food and fodder supply of his neighbour- 
hood, allowed the Ruhelas to go back to their homes 
beyond the Ganges for two months (Apgust and 
September.) Throughout these two months peace talks 
went on between Shuja and the Bhau, but nothing 
resulted from them, as the Bhangs head had been turned 
toy his capture of Delhi and he refused to agree to any 
reasonable compromise. The intelligence he vWbs 

* Govind Ballal from Tirwa, 10 m, s. of 
:29 Aug.) the following intelligence : The day after ghtija’a andval 
at Anupshahar Abdali offered to give him investikhe afe wazir, 
tout the former replied, ‘Who is the Ihnpe^or? Whose waxir am 
I! going to be ? You sit on the imperial throne and I shall smrre 
you as wazir. Why are you making me ridiculous by giving me 
the robes of an office without the fuiuetiGns [Raj. i. 236.] 
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reoeiviag from the Afghan camp during the rainy season 
confirmed his belief that the invading army would be 
,#fcaryed into surrender or dissolve through internal 
dissension. For^ during these two months and a half 
Abdali was really in a difficult and alarming position. 
His army was saved from disaster only by his iron will 
and influence over his troops^ Najib^s unfailing loyalty 
and resourcefulness^ and the safe strategic position which 
the invaders had chosen in the upper Uoab with no 
enemy left near them on the land side, their western 
flank protected by the raging Jamuna and eastern flank 
bordering on the fertile and feiendiy countries of the 
, But' he ‘'needed money for feeding 
hie troops. Famfae ptioes were then raging, and, 
as a Marafcha officer wrote, it cost Rs. 200 to 
maintain a trooper and his horse for a mo!)th. The 
Boab bad been ravaged by almost unceasing war and 
i^ellioo ever gince l?5lfi, and Im’ge tracts of fertile 
country had lapsed into the jungle. The provisions for 
the Afghan army had to be ibOUght in distant places like 
It© AmlmlS and KarnSl and Rohilkhaud and 

Ondh, and hf^ansported at hea^ cost to Anupshahar. 

few l^hs pai/d by -Ha|lb soon • ''exhausted, and 
Ahmad Shah had to preas the Indian Ruhelas for 
contribution, saying that he had come not to found an 
^pire for hiniself, but to rescue them from the Marathas. 
They pleaded poverty. 

He next turned to 8hu|a, who was reputed to be the 
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richest prince in Hindustan after the Jat Eajah. Early 
in August he told the Nawab, "You are a grandee^ with 
two h'ores’ worth of territory under you. I am hard 
pressed by the increasing arrears of my soldiers^ pay. 

Make some arrangement for it.” The request was a 
veiled threat of extortion^ and Shuja in consequence 
had a rapture with Najib who had induced him to come 
within AbdalFs clutches, and the Nawab in his inner 
council repented of having chosen the Afghan side. In 
addition to this want of money and foodstuffs, the 
monsoon months are unusually unhealthy in the Doab, 

In the cantonments at Anupshahar ten thousand of his 
horses camels and mules had perished of disease by the ^1^,, 
midddle of September, and more were dying daily, 

[Raj. i. 247, 246.] 

To aggravate these difficulties, backsliding appeared 
among his Indo-Muslim allies except the one constant 
Najib ; Shuja sulked iu his tents repenting of having 
joined Abdali ; the timid Ahmad Bangash and Sadullah 
Ruhela of Rampur, alarnoed by the Maratha conquest 
of Delhi, began to intrigue secretly with the Bhau and 
his agent in the middle Doab, Govind Ballal ; 

Turki troops of Abdali (Miskin says the remnant of 
the Sindagh mercenaries) left his camp in disappoint- 
ment and offered their services to the Marathas. [Raj. 
i. 236, 237, 244.J But’ the BhSii could not 
advantage of this distress of his enemy ; he had no clever 
and energetic lieutenant nor any elfecient troops in the 
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Doab. The fat old revenue-collector Govind Ballal 
v^ith his rabble retainers could do nothing greater than 
taking petty mud-forts from the zamindars and their 
rustic militia. He could not even lead forays into the 
undefended trans-Ganges country, as the bitter experience 
of his attempted raid on Najibabad and disastrous flight 
in November 1759 (under Dattajfs orders from Shukartal) 
was still fresh in his raemor}^ 

§ 18. Abdali crosses at Bdghpat ajid marches to Banipat. 

Abdali, like a veteran general, grimly set his teeth 
and kept his army togetiher, till his chance came towards 
end of Qctphcr. By reason of the flooded Jamuna 
ke had not been able to raise a finger to save Delhi or 
Eunjpura. And now the massacre of his partisans in 
the latter city roused him to. the fury of impotent rage. 

When the sack of Kunjipura was reported to Ahmad 
Shah, his heart was inflamed to the extreme. Calling 
his Afghan generals toge&er he tpld them that he could 
not bear it that while he was ^iye A%han people should 
bo so dttononreA’' IN^r^itfi-din, S55.] He had moved 
to Shahdara, ftioing Delki, sometime at the beginning of 
October, only to look helplessly across the Jamuna till 
the river should become fordable again. The fall of 
Kunjpura forced his hands. On the 20th of that month 
he marched northwards and arrived within four hos of 
Baghpai Hera he halted for four days to find out if 
the river could be forded. Some of bis Durranis who 
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drove their horses into the river for discovering a 
fordable passage were swept away by the current and 
drowned. His Indo-Muslim allies, with all their local 
knowledge and influence, failed to provide a guide. So, 
the Shah fasted and prayed to Grod for two days, 
and on the third a ford was at last found. This 
miraculous reward of his piety roused the enthusiasm 
of the army to the highest pitch. The narrow passage 
across was lined with posts to mark it off from the deep 
water on the two sides, where men and horses would be 
drowned. The vanguard plunged into the river on 
25th October, the day following the full moon, and 
reached the other bank in safety. 

The Shah himself followed (26th) when half the 
army had crossed over. The liver bank on the other side 
was boggy and had been churned into a sticky mud pool 
by the passage of thousands ; but the numberless jhau 
bushes growing near were cut by the willing hands of 
the soldiers, — the grand wazir setting the example, — and 
thrown in to form a dry landing place. Some boats 
were seized on the western bank and these were 
employed in ferrying the camp baggage and heavj^ 
armament over. Three days were occupied in coinplet- 
ing the crossing for the whole army. Owing to the hurry 
and the crowd, some thousands of men were drowned, but 
the Maratha grand army was at last caught in a trap.* 

* Shdx fords Janauna at Baghpat,— BTashiraj (best.) DC- Nur- 
ud-din, B6-B7. Mtgmil, 129. Iniixd 18S* Baj. i. 260, 261. 
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On. the 2 Tth the Shah began his advance from the 
■west bank of the river. At an upper ferry east of 
Sonepat a Maratha patrol^ less than a thousand strongs 
mostly second line troops or militiamen^ — was posted 
to oppose any Afghan atfcempfc at crossing. They were 
keeping watch in their usual slack and sleepy way^ when 
4;000 Durrani horse under Shah Pasand Khan^ guided 
by Najib^s men^ surprised them by hard riding and cut 
off the entire force. That night the Shah slept in 
Pakhru^s garden, two miles north of Sonepat city. 
[Nur-ud-din^ DG] "On the 28th, at three quarters of the 
day, A© Maratha vanguard [really advanced patrols] 
were aghted near Sarai SambhSka. From our side a 
fbroe went to meet them and a battle was fought, with 
two to three thousand casualties in the two armies taken 
together, — but more on the Maratha side and less on the 
Durmni, In the evening the Maratbas retreated and 
the Shakes detachment fell back to their place of 
eamping.'’ [Kashira]]. The Shah then advanced to 
Gauattr (0 miles north of Sonepat and 8 miles south of 
Sambhalka), where he halted for three days (28-30 Oct)^ 
and on the 31st reached Sambhalka, 12 miles south of 
Pauipat, On Isfc November he arrived five miles nearer 
to Pauipat and established contact with the main enemy 
force holding that town. 



A.FFENDIX. 


I. The relalivB himir/tk of the two armies at PanipaL 

According* to Kashiraj Paadifc, Ahmad Shah took a 
muster of his army one day before the Dasahara, ie., on 
ISfch October, 1760, which showed 41,800 horse and 38,000 
foot under his banners. He continues, after giving* the 
strength of each contingent in detail, “These made altogether 

40.000 horse and 40,000 foot. Out of this . total, 30,000 
cavalry and 10,000 infantry (composed of the heroic 
tiger-cubs of Kabul) and two thousand camel-swivels 
belonged to the Shah, and the rest to his Indian allies.^" 
This totalling must be considered as a rough one, as it 
does not quite agree with the detailed numbers he himself 
has given before ; e,^., in the details he has missed out the 

10.000 Kabuli infantry whose name occurs also in tha 
account of the battle, while the ludo-Muslim auxiliaries 
total 51,000 against the 40,000 which would be left to them, 
if in an army of 80,000 the Durranis numbered 40,000. 
Four thousand infantry, each carrying a zamburak, were 
mounted on 2,000 camels ; these and the gunners serving 
Abdali^s 70 to 80 pieces of cannon are evidently included 
in the above total of 40,000, though in that age Ihe^ 
musketeers were placed under the artillery department and 
not counted among the cavalry or infantiy. 

We may, therefore, take it as approximately correct that 
AbdaH^s fighting force was divided into two equal halves of 
a^bout 40,000 men each, — ^the Durrani portion (including the 
camel corps and unspecified infantry) being composed of 

30.000 horse and 10,000 foot, and the the 
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same number of men, but in the inverse proportion of 
horse to foot, namely 10,000 and 30,000 respectively. The 
Indian Ruhela army consisted preponderantly of foot 
musketeers. 

The Bhau held his muster a day later, which showed 
55,000 horse and 15,000 foot (including 9,000 disciplined 
sepoys under Ibrahim Khan Gardi), or a total strength of 
60,000. 

As for the irregulars, on Ahmad Shah’s side, ‘‘they were 
four times the number [of the regular Durrani troops 
mentioned^ above], and their horses and arms were very little 
inferior to those of the regular Durranis. In action it was 
their imru^ately after the regulars had charged and 

ferofem iha enemy, to faH upon the^ sword in hand, and 
complete the rout. All the Durranis were men of great 
bodily str^gth, and their horses of the Turki breed ; naturally 
very hardy and rendered still more so by continual exercise.’^ 
[itashiraj, 12-13.] On the Maratha side there were 15,000^ 
Pindharis {Ghofgkon and Sul mwcur!) These were employed 
in mnsaicyng the hatiie-field and searching for the wounded 
of their aide, after the %hfcg was over, and they could not 
therefore be used as reinforoitaeiiite tide of an 

obsfeinat^y cont^ted batfe Ih : thmr valour was 

reserved foe unarmed peasants, defenceless women, and 
footSGwe solitary imid they w^e more, of a danger 

to their own employers (by eating up the available grain and 
grass supply of the ueighbourhood) than to their foes. 

The above figures, though correct for 19th October 1760,. 
were modified to a great extent in the battle of 14th January 
1761, The wastage of war between these two dates did not- 
exactly cancel each other,, because (i) the Maratha casualties 
at Ktuniimra, some 800 to 1,000, ware not set off in the 
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Durrani army, as the latter did not participate in that fight, 
(ii) in the intervening two and a half months’ skirmishing 
the Bhau’s losses exceeded those of the Shah by one»balf or 
even two-thirds, and (iii) Ahmad Shah received reinforcements 
from home a month before the final battle, and this body 
may be safely estimated at about 8,000 men (w., 2,000 
regulars and 6,000 irregulars or more correctly raw recruits 
and apprentices.) These last were really soldiers in the 
making, born fignters, only lacking in the discipline and 
experience of their regular brethren. 

Hence, the odds against the Marathas at Panipat were 
approximately 60,000 against 40,000 actually present in the 
field; but behind the Afghan fighting line there were about 

80.000 second class troops as against 15,000 Pindharis. Above- 
all, a famished army on lean half dead country mares met the 
finest cavalry in Asia, mounted on thorough-breds purchased 
straight from their breeding grounds in Khurasan and Traiis- 
Oxiana, and the most efficient mobile artillery known in that age.. 

The scale of deduction from the full strength of the 
muster of 18th October necessary in order to get the numbers, 
that actually took part in the battle of Panipat, can be 
correctly inferred from Kashiraj’s own admission ; e, y, 
Kajib brought to that field only 15,000 men, against the 

26.000 he had passed at the muster; and Shuja fought at 
the head of 3,000 men (against 4,000 counted at the 
Hence,' a reduction by one-fourth from the full "hn^&ter-^ 
strength would be well within the truth. 

Kashira j’s detailed figures for the Bhau’s muster of 19th 
Oct, are all in thousands, never in hundreds ; and his 
nuipber for the total troops of the “several smaller bodies”' 
wbose captains were too humble k) deserve mention by 
Big^e, is 10,000» This last is such a large and round figure- 
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that it must be discredited as based on conjecture or bazar 
rumour and not on actual counting ; I reduce it to 4,000 
aetaal. Kasbirlj assignss to Ibrahim Khan (on 19 Oct) 
nine thousand foot and two thousand horse ; but in the 
battle he gives Ibrahim only nine battalions of sepoys. A 
French battalion (forming one regiment) in those days had 
a normal strength of one thousand infantry only. |E, M. 
Lloyd’s Bevmp of ths History of Infantry ^ 119.] Hence, his 
actual strength, allowing for the wastage of the Udgir 
campaign, was about 8,000, or 900 men per battalion which 
would correspond exactly to the Marathi report from 
Patdur (Khar^, i. p. 32) that he started with 8.000 sepoys. 
I cannot explain the 2000 horse assigned to the Gardi ; 
no otiia' writer mentions such a force, nor do they 
%ure at all in Kashiraj’s detailed story of the battle. I am 
mm that if they reached Panipat, they must have been 
reduced to ‘unmounted men’ by the privations of the siege. 
Ho doubt, he had originally contracted for entering the 
Peshwa’s service with 12 battalions, each normally containing 
a thousand men. 

KsakirSj Pandit is the beat authority on the campaign 
if m. whiA he was present throughout. Ho other 

paps be agai nst him in ppint of authenticity. Siyar^ 
Hu«dHdia and other later wrttos give grossly exaggerated 
numbers--Hmiminatii^ in the lakhs of troops and 
3(^000 Gardis assigned to ^e Bhau by Md. Jafar Shamlu I 
who was in the battle under Shah Pasand 

jfehan, gives that general 12,000 men. But from the fact 
ihat this writer’s figures are invariably inflated to at least 
three times the reality, 1 consider it safer to reduce Shah 
Bisand’s force to r>,0(Xi,'~“ which was the strength of his 
|iEi.tEoh according to the more sober Kashfraj^ 
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Ahmad Shah's own troops, brought from Afghanistan 
and Persia and forming the backbone of his army, did not 
undergo any material change in their number during the 
three months intervening between the muster at Shahdara 
and the battle at Panipat, except for the addition of the 
newcomers under Haji Atai Khan (about 8,000.) The 
fluctuation was greatest among his Indo-Muslim allies, as it 
is definitely stated by Kashiraj that Najib had 15,000 in the 
field (against 26,000 at the muster) and Shuja 3,000 (against 
4,000.) Accepting this scale of shrinkage and allowing that 
no appreciable portion of the Durrani regular troops was 
kept back to serve as baggage guard in the camp during 
the battle, we can make this fairly approximate calculation of 
the forces on the two sides actually engaged in the battle, 
counting each line of battle from its left : — 

Duebani. — [Left wing] Shah Pasand (5000, all horse), 
Najib (15,000, all foot and dismounted cavalry), Shuja (3^000, 
one-third being foot-musketeers). [Centre] Shah Wali Ehte 
{19,000 men with 1,000 camel-swivels), [Right wing] Ahmad 
Bangash (1,000 foot), a small gap, ' Hafiz Eahmat and 
Dondi Khan (14,000, only one-fourth or less being cavalry), 
Amir Beg (Kabuli infantry) and Barkhurdar Khan (Persian 
cavalry), these last two together 3,000 men. Total 60,000. 

Maeatha. — [Left wing] Ibrahim Khan Gardi (8,0(X) all 
loot-musketeers), Damaji Gaikwad (2,500 horse), Vittal Shivdev 
(1,600 horse). [Centre] some petty captains (2,000 horse in 
all), Bhau and Vishwas Rao with the Household Troops 
(13,600). [Right wing] Anliiji Manakeshwar (1,000 horse), 
SatVo]i Jadav (1,500 horse), minor captains ^,000 hors^, 
Jaswant Rao Pawar (1,600), Shamsh^ Bahadur (1,500),^ 
fcfcoji Sindhia (7,000), MMhar Holkar (S,0(M)^^ Total 45,000. 

19 
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IX, ike orgmi%ation and discipline of the Durrmi 
and MaratJm armies contrasted. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali had been trained under the eyes of 
the great Nadir Shah, first as his personal attendant and 
then as his favourite lieutenant. After his master’s death he 
had inherited Nadir’s veteran army and Nadir’s system of 
military discipline. The Turks, — whether belonging to the 
tribes long settled in Persia and called Qixilbashe^ (‘Eed 
Caps’) or mercenaries from their cradle-land in Central Asia^ 
— were not only hardy soldiers and bom horsemen, but also 
amenable to training and discipline in a degree unequalled 
by any other Asiatic race of former times and surpassed 
only by tifcie modern Japanese Under a great captain who 
shared their camp-life and hardships and led them personally 
in batde, and whose banners were ever victorious, these 
soldiers were prepared to perform every exertion, bear every 
hardship, and undergo every strictness of control and punish- 
ment almost to the extreme verge of human endurance. 
Nadir’s strict control of his troops and their willing^ 
Ittbrossion rivalled the condition of Frederick the Great’s 
army. Two examples of it are recorded by Ashub (the 
foster-hroth^ of the Emperor Muhammad Shah) during the 
Pereian conqueror^s occupation of Delhi, which contrast 
vividly with the slack chaotic condition of the Inclo-Mughal 
army. 

Ahmad Abdali was only a lesser Nadir ; less of an 
original genius, working in a narrower field and achieving 
less hriUiant suxesa than his master, no doubt, but still the 
only Asiatic of that age who could be at all compared to 
■HSdir in capacity and spirit, and certainly no unworthy heir 
.wkh empire and teadi^Om The strict enforcement of 
order in camp and battle-field, the rigid punishment of 
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the least disobedience in any subordinate, the control of 
every officer’s movements according to the plan of the 
supreme chief, the proper gradation of officers forming an 
unbroken chain between the generalissimo and the common 
soldier, the regular transmission of his orders by an efficient 
staff organization, and above all the fire control of the 
troops,— which distinguished Ahmad Shah’s army were 
un approached by any other Asiatic force of that age. Above 
all these was the transcendent genius for war and diplomacy 
and the towering personality of the master— who had risen 
like Nadir from nothing and attained to almost the same 
pre-eminence of fortune and invincibility in war. 

The Maratha captains, on the other hand, were to a 
man individualistic in spirit and military tactics, Their 
common soldiers and lower officers alike were refractory and 
hated discipline with the hatred of “lesser breeds beyond 
the Iot” who extol lawless caprice as liberty and howl 
against the disciplined self-control and organized team-work 
of a true army or school as the marks of a ‘slav^ mentaif^’ 
and the destroyer of their Sian vital 

This point will become quite clear when we contrast the 
rival races that met at Panipat in respect of their manner 
of camping, marching and discipline, — leaving out of consi- 
deration the relative genius of the two supreme chiefs. 

Marching and Encamping. . . 

“The Shah advanced alone amidst the ranks oi 
alaves, riding a horse . . . There were four bodies of 
each of 3,000 men, — one division in fron^, one behind, 
and one on each side. Each division of iiem wore a ha,t 
pf a dififerent style. It was prohibited for a slave belonging 
di^ to ride with another diyision ; he must 
keep with his own set . . . on of such severe beating 
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that he was leffe half-dead. They rode fast horses of 
Kabuli breed, and guided them, each in his own station, 
with a grave demeanour. They moved at the distance of 
a musket-shot from the Shah’s person, all their faces turned 
towards him. The Shah rode alone in the middle, with 
an open space around him. 


The treasure and the food supplies, the store of clothes, 
etc., were carried in the following manner. On the left flank, 
outside the ranks of the slaves, there were 1.00 camels loaded 
with bread, baked and then dried, 200 camels loaded with 
grain (sursaL) This grain was given out daily in allotted 
portiions . . . On the right fLank were 200 camels loaded with 
and vessels. . . . Such treasure as there was came 
fc the rear of ^ guard of slaves, which followed the 
Shah. ; it was carried on mules and two-humped dromedaries. 

Shah Pasand Khati and Jangbaz Khan, with the 
^uwaMhmki, were told off to the rear-guard' and held 
command ove* its movements. The three thousand slaves, 
who rode in front as advance guard, fully armed and ready* 
bore each a lance whose head was either gilt or silver-plated, 
haying a decorated and fringed pennant ... It was wondrous 
as a garden in springtime, and a sight worth beholding. 

The camp of the Shah was pitched in two portions. The 
was the male and the other the female quarters. 
Betwem the two was left an open space of about the width 
of 2 or 3 arrows’ flight fThe part of the male campi| where 
the Shah sat was styled Kharga^, and where the office 
sodbes were placed wa<» called DarUchanaJi, In the screens 
of the Khwrgah^ facing the Drtrikhanah there was one large 
eKitranoe of wood. ... At each of the two wings of this 
atoocl a large standard in a gold-embroidered scarlet 
brottMolh cover. From the top of each standard hung a 
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bow upside down . . . (fco which signals for a halfc or a 
march on the next day were attached.)” 

, [From the diary of Samin in Abdali^s camp near 
Ballabhgarh in March 1757. Indian Antiquary^ 1907, pp. 55-58.] 
Among tho Marathas : ^'Orders for marching are signified 
by chits (notes) to the chieftains and promulgated by a 
cryer to the army the preceding night. And about four 
the ensuing morning the signal for moving is given by tha 
great nauhat or drum, on the second beating of which the 
Biniwala (Quarter-master General) sets out with the Peshwa’s 
flag, escorted by his own corps. . . . With him proceed parties 
from all the different chieftains with their respective flags, 
followers, bazar, infantry, artillery, etc. (bahir and hungak) 
These all proceed promiscuously in vast multitudes and 
> without the smallest order till they see the Peshwa^s Dal 
flag, which is erected in a situation where the convenience 
of water is the principal consideration ... By this flag the 
4 ,;., erection of all the others of the army, — and every cMef 
one,— is regulated for the camp. Except in the line of 
■ ' the bazar which generally forms a fine street in front of 
^ the chiefs tent, there is not the smallest internal regularity 
in the pitching of a Maratha camp ; yet with respect to 
Headquarters all the chiefs have their relative stations to 
the right and left, from which a deviation is by no means= 
allowable. , , . But, as no distances are marked out, and 
the numbers of no chief are definitely known, the whole 
exhibits an appearance of utter confusion. _ 

The only part of the camp that carries the appearance 
of regularity is the Bazar, which generally forms a very 
long and broad street to the tent of tie chief, whereas the 
rest of the camp is so straggled ahrl destitute of all order 
that it is a most difficult thing to get through the crowds 
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of camels bullocks horses etc. to the interior of the camp, which 
subjects them to the utmost confusion in case of an alarm. . . . 

As soon as the camp is pitched the baggage tattoos 
(ponies), attached in great quantities to the Pagas, gallop 
off with wonderful activity in quest of forage, *‘*nor are the 
camels far behindhand with them. . . . These foraging 
parties are more destructive to a country than locusts. Nor 
are territories of friend or foe exempt from their depreda- 
tions. ... I suppose there was scarce a piece of wood or 
a blade of grass or hay left in the villages round the 
Peshwa^s camp, after a short time’s continuance, for the 
space of 12 miles. . . . Shopkeepers, handicrafts and every 
i^peoies of profession carry on their callings [in the amps 
of the Marathas] as much at their ease as in their cities. . . 
■Che s^afety of the Maratha camps is to be attributed to the 
Vast numbers of their cavalry hovering round in every 
direction, rather than to any of the precautionary measures 
of trenches, posts, guards, etc. systematically used in our 
lie^ English] armies, 

I am, from a general observation of the manners of the 
people and the extreme looseness of particular discipline 
lOr general arrangement amongst them, strongly of opinion 
that they would afford a very easy conquest to any army 
of a more vigorous composition that could bring a sufficient 
number of cavalry to prevent their making a sport of wax 
and retreating in safety.” [Sir C. W. Malet’s Memoranda 
on the MaraiJta Army, written from the Maratha camp at 
Khardla, March, 1795. India Office MS. records.] 

Equipment AND DrscrrLTXE. 

The organization of the Durrani king’s own troops was 
as r€^adar as that of the European-trained sepoy regiments 
of India. Each dasia (cavalry regimeiit) of Abdali’s anny 
may therefore be taken as exactly 1,000 or 1,200 strong. 
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On the other hanr], in every Maratha generaFs contingent 
the actual number of soldiers fell very far below the normal 
round number for which his cash salary (mqd) or land- 
assignment {saranjam) was calculated. Sir .0. AV. Malet 
noticed in the Peshwa’s army in 1795: — 

‘^Tbe sums which the commanders receive for the pay- 
ment of their troops, generally run to a certain rate per man 
and a fixed sum for the commander ; and as in the manage^ 
ment of these corps the payment by Government is generally 
very tardy, the commanders have recourse to every trick by 
which they can possibly elude the checks [of Government] ; 
, , .by which means it happens, — more particularly in the 
Peshwa’s service, —that a corps of 100 men has seldom more 
than 50 effectives. . .Not only is half the grass and forage 
^^owed to the horses of the Paga (cavalry mounted on 
Government horses) embezzled, but horses are changed, 
reported dead, and every species of the most flagitious 
peculation practised with impunity arising from the genial 
interest and participation therein.” -V 4; 

“The arms of the Maratha cavalry [in 1795] are 
•spears ihliala), matchlocks and a few bows and arrows. 
The sword is universal and indispensable; the matchlock 
frequent and almost universal in the Pagas [this was hpt 
the case in 1761] and seems to be daily gaining ground of 
the long spear, — ^long a favourite weapon of the Maxafcha^i ; 
but many of the dloMars, y&kmyiias^ and those who claim 
or affect superiority of birth or rank seldom eniCii^ 
themselves with anything but a sword dr two. it 
however, be understood that the arm% aeooutrements 
clothing of the horseman being his own property, there is 
not the smallest uniformity, every individual being equipped 

his taste or circumstances au|;gest. 
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Every horseman throughout a Maratha army looks upon 
himself as company for his chieftain and always sits down 
with him ” 

’^0 long as the Shahan-shah was on his horse all these 
Jlhis high officers] stood on foot around him** -When he sat 
down in his tent, they too went in and used to make 
their speeches standing. Only Hafiz Rahmat Khan was 
often ordered to sit down at the time of dawn, which 
was not the time of holding Court, on the ground of his 
having memorized the Qwmn.^' [Nur-ud-din, 406.] 

Discipline. 

Balaji Vishwanath took Malhar Holkar with him ta 
Delhi as a Pindhara, with 20 to 25 retainers. The 
Peshwa agreed in return for ransom from a certain village 
there not to damage its green crops. But Malhar went with 
refeainars, out die crop and gave it to his horses to eat 
So Balaji’s son Baji Rao himself went, stick in hand, to 
ptinish them. On seeing in Malhar’s camp a hargir feeding 
his horse with the green crop, he struck him with the stick. 
Then Malhar from the door of his small square tent abused 
BEji Rao and flung a clod of earth at him. . .Some time 
later during their return maa:^, one day Baji Rao was 
Bitting in the shade of a bush on the bank of a nala in 
the plain of Sipri-'KoJims, with an escort of only 10 to 20 
men, bathing and readsV for Ms meal, Malhar 

Holkar arrived there with §00 troopers by devious path% 
iewelled his spear at the h^l of JBaji Rao and cried out, 
‘That day I had hit you with a clod; if I now transfix 
you with my hhal^ who can save you But (he Rao. . , rose 
Up, and walking up to the feet of [Malhar's] horsi^ gready 
flattered him ! [Eollios^aiirhi 2-4.J 

Bilktishna Diksbit writes on 16 Feb, 1751 : — “On my 
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pilgrimage to Gaya I alighted at Daudnagar [a town in 
South Bihar.] There some 3 or 4 hundred horsemen of 
Nilopant Vaishampayan came up and plundered the market 
of Daudnagar, taking away four lakhs worth of goods. 
They also laid hands on me, and I lost clothing utensils 
and a gold chain weighing 12 tolas. They had no sardar 
over them ; only a man named Manaji Bhagwat,” [Raj. iiL 383.J 

On 31 May 1754, when Malhar Holkar arrived opposite 
Delhi, as the ally of Imad-uhmulk (imperial Paymaster- 
General, a body of his troops forded the Jamuna and 
plundered the katra of Nizam-ud-din Auliya’s tomb and 
some other places and also burnt the Khurma mart, Imad, 
on hearing of it, went to Malhar and cried out, 
‘What is this ? Why are your soldiers plundering the city 
Malhar replied, “They are soldiers. They always do it.^^ 
[TarikhA-Ahmad Shahi, 133 .] 

“As the common soldiers among the Durranis are 
stubborn and disobedient, notwithstanding the Shak'’^ 
proclamation, they committed some irr^ularities in SSni'a*' 
ud-daulah’s camp (1760.) The Shah, on hearing of this, 
had 200 of them seized, and having had their noses bored 
through with arrows, and strings passed through the holes, 
they were led in this condition, like camels, to Shuja-^to be put 
to death or pardoned, as he should think proper. [Kashiraj, B.| 

“29 January, 1757. The Persian troops who had gene 
out for foraging, invaded many of the lanes [of Delhi], broke 
the doors of houses and plundered the property within. The 
shops of the bazars remained closed in consequence of this 
oppression. . , . This day the Shah slit the noses of two or 
^ee of the Persian aoldi^s, cut their sitbmadhs open, thrust 
toows into their nostrils, and in tl# manner paraded them 
in disgrace. This brought safety to Ddhi.*^ DC, 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Battle oe Panipat, 1761 

§ 1» Blkaii and Abdali entrench at Panipat ; 
their first intentiom and policy. 

The ten months of waiting and uncertainty were 
over. At last the two rivals for dominion over 
Hindustan had come to grips exactly in that arena where 
such contests had been fought out age after age. 
Arrived within reach of his enemy at Panipat, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, like a true master of war, held his troops 
strictly in hand, in a compact body under his eyes, 
never letting them extend beyond support. At first he 
followed a cautious watching policy in order to discover 
his enemy^s strength and plan of war, before showing 
own hand. For a week he silently suffered his 
stray cattle and horses* on the outskirts of his army to 
be carried off by the Maratha foragers and their 
Pindhari underlings, and strictly kept his troops back 
from sallying out for their recovery. 

• The Pindharis brought avray two elephants from the 
Al^ghan camp on 4th and two more soon afterwards. [Raj. i. 
^05. dPZ>. xxi, 197.] The capture of an elephant is considered by 
luctoa soldiers os the highest glory like the capture of an 
emny gnu by European armies. 
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This inactivity was mistaken by the Marathas as a 
proof of his terror and timidity, and there was 
exultation in the Decoani headquarters, which was 
heightened by the scarcity of provisions in the Afghan 
camp. The Bhau wrote on 1st November, ^^Qrain 
sells at 2 to 2^2 seers in his camp, I have every 
confidence of being able to swallow him up soon,'^ Pour 
days later Krishna Joshi wrote from Panipat, 

Yavan is greatly frightened, and dare not come on. 
Our troops are every day slaying 50 to 100 of his men 
and carrying off their camels and horses. His food 
supplies have been stopped, so that flour sells at three 
seers, gram at 4 seers, and ghee at 1/2 seer to the Rupee, 
while in our camp the rates are wheat 16, gram 12, and 
ghee 2 V 2 seers. All our troops are confident that in four 
to eight days, Abdali Najib and Shuja would be 
destroyed. Abdali is called ^the King of kings,' ... but 
having come within four miles of us, he has sat down 
for eight days and dare not make a demonstration of 
his valour. Hence, our army is in high spirit. Abdali's 
route to his home is blocked ; he cannot fight with hape 
of success, he’ cannot sit down idly as he has not the 
necessary food supply. He is bewildered." [Raj. i 
261, 264, 265.] ; . ; 

Everything, therefore, seemed to point out that hhe 
Afghan invader would be glad to beat a hurried retreat 
to his home without venturing to attack tiie Marathas, 
Or, if he chose to halt there, the longer he delayed the 
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artillery with themselves. They easily entered by 
way of the Indo- Afghan trenches^ but were defeated and 
expelled at the end of the fight, abandoning about 30 of 
their standards and some guns. [DC., Husain Shahi, 
66 .] 

Three days later, while the ritual-loving Hindus 
were disorganized by the lunar eclipse due that night, 
the Durrani wazir in the course of his daily patrol came 
to a large well evidently south-west of Panipat, 

immediately in front of the Maratha right wing. It 
was near sunset, and no engagement being expected 
that day he had kept only a small escort with him. 
While he was inspecting the well, the troops of 
Sindhia from their trenches opposite recognized him as 
a chief, and taking advantage of his unguarded condition, 


GhoM-i-urehindWi (TorM for hUoli), lmajd.-m~sadai, 190, It 
to refer to GhMiioWra of the map, half a mile south-west 
of the shrine of Ghaus Ali Khan, south of Panipat. The correct 
daifo of this battle is given in two contemporary Marathi letters 
(JUj. vi 406 and i. 212n.'\ Kashiraj gives 22 Rabi-us-sani 
Bee.] wrongly for the 12th (or I3feh) of that Hijeri month. 

Kamal Dist. Gm. p. 32,— *^The Mam&a line of entrenchments 
still be traced on the plain between Risalu and Panipat, The 
Burranis eacamped dose in front of them, on the plains north of 
Risalu and Ujaon,^’ The latter statemeint cannot be true, because 
the contemporary records, both Maralhi and Persian, say that die 
Shah, encamped three miles south of the Maratha trenches. This 
would place his front south of the Bwah and Bhadaula villages, 
ItW fliil^ south of the southeisa of Panipat city,— ot even 

furtb^ to the south, Ue., alohg the Btmana^Pasma Khurd line. 
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made a sortie in full force and attacked him. 
A desperate battle joined amidst deafening shouts and 
a dense cloud of dust which hid friend from foe. The 
wazir held his ground against such tremendous odds^ 
though he began to lose men very fast After a 
time reinforcements came up from the rear and rescued 
him; his assailants chasing him up to a gunshot of the 
Afghan trenches and retreating with the setting of the 
sun. The wazir^s casualties were about 600; and that 
of the Marathas about half the number. The Marathas 
captured over a hundred of his horses and boasted that 
but for nightfall they would have crushed him. * 

' ' There was a pause for the next fortnight. A Maratba 
letter; written on 27th November assertS; "Up to now 
our foragers and troops have captured 1000 — 1200 
horseS; 300 — 400 camels and four elephants from 
enemy/^ The Afghan historian; on the othm: ha&d; 
claims superior advantages; "In every foray [chapwiimat) 
two to three thousands of the Marathas were slaiu; but 
few of the Abdalis.'^'^ [SPD. xxi. 197. Husain Bhahi, 63.] 
But whatever may have been the relative losses on 
the two sideS; these skirmishes could produce no military 
decision. 

* I have accepted Nana Fadnis's figures here. SPB, xxi. 197 
^ves about 950 and 160 for the t^o sides. K^shiraj says^ "ttree 
to four thousand men killed qu the two fideis togedi^^ 

in this action which lasted for B ox 4 (exaggmted.) 

j&sam 6L62, do^^ refer to this battle, but to an 

earler brush. 
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§ 3. Buhelas penetrate Maratha trenches ; fall of 
Balmmnt Rao Mehendele, 7 December 1760, 

The first regular battle was precipitated on 7th 
Deceoaber by a sudden outburst of Euhela daring 
unauthorized by Ahmad Shah and without any concerted 
plan. That day^ the Marathas^ as was their wont^ had 
dragged some of their guns to a position in the plain a 
rocket^s flight in front of their trenches and fired them 
at the Afghans^ who replied with some distant and 
equally fruitless shots, About an hour and a half 
before sunset, when the Marathas had just limbered 

up their guns and set out on return to camp, 

Majib^s Ruhelas, harangued by his brother Sultan 
Khan, sallied out in a body of 1,000 horse and 
6,000 foot and fell upon the retiring Marathas. The 

sharp and repeated fire of the Euhela infantry — 

who were famous for their marksmanship, routed the 
•cavalry guard of the guns, armed with sword and spear. 
The assailants reached the very edge of the Maratha 
trenches on the heels of the fugitives. But the alarm 
had spread to the entire army of the Bhau, and there 
was a rush from all sides to the defence of the threatened 
ii^otor (the centre of the southern face.) The handful of 
pphela cavalry soon fled away before the thousands of 
Mi^atha light horse ; but their foot-soldiers, driving away 
the Maratha supports by their deadly musket-fire and 
l^oilhig by the intense darkness of that night of lunar 
penetrated inside the trenches. A party 
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of the victors climbed upou the deserted Maratha 
guns and beat their small drums in wild exultation. 
The thrust readied almost up to the market-square of 
the Maratha camp. But now the Gardi musketeers 
were turned upon them under the personal lead of 
Ibrahim Khan and Balawant Rao M^h^ndd^ ; over 
three thousand of the Ruhela infantry fell in the fields 
and the remnant retreated to their own lines^ mostly 
wounded but still beating their drums and dancing 
wildly in scorn of the foe ! The Maratha army was 
saved, but at a heavy price, for Mdh^nd^ld, the sole 
lieutenant of the Bhau, fell down from his horse with a 
bullet in his chest while trying to stem the flight of his 
men by galloping up to the exposed front line during 
the first Afghan onrush. The Rubelas crowded upon 
the fallen general ; one slashed at his face ; another 
began to sever his head in order to carry it aWay in 
triumph. But half a dozen Maratha horsemen galloped 
up to the spot and rescued their chiefs body from 
mutilation, though with the neck half cut through. The 
engagement ceased about three hours after nightfall, 
The Maratha casualties in slain and wounded were uiidei 
one thousand, but the loss of Mdhdnddld was irreparafek. 

fought well, but owing to Balawanfs fall the 
enemy became triumphant/^ [Nana Fadnis in Raj, i, 
272 72 .] 

The battle of 7th December was the turning-point in 
the Panipat campaign. The Bhau lost his supreme 
20 
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couasellor and right-hand man ; there was none left to 
whom he could entrust any responsible work as his 
dependable deputy where he could not be personally 
present* All the rest of his officers were small men^ at 
best good clerks and account-keepers^ but unworthy of 
command; incapable of taking the initiative; and unable 
to inspire confidence in a crisis. From that night of 
wild confusion terror and carnage;* everything went 
against the BhaU; slowly but with increasing and 
resistless pressure. 

§ 4* Durrani cavalry patrols dominate the environs 
of Mkraika mmp and cat off commwnicatiom 
and food supply. 

First; the enemy established undisputed supremacy 
in the open. Hitherto the light foray tactics of the 

^ Nana Fadnis says that it was only nightfall that saved 
(to entire Maratlxa army from destr notion. Inde«l, if Abdali had 
driven home this individual thmst of the Buhoias with his own 
troops, or even made a diversioii on another wing of the Maratha 
army, the trendies would have heen oompletely carried and the 
llth of January aritiiolpat^ hy a month and a week. But the 
Etthela attack was a tfontaueona and nnauthorized movement 
and begun with too htde dayl^t left to call up distant 
supports. Thus the valour and heavy sacridce of Najib^s troops 
WTO thrown away throia# thrir lack of disciplined obedience to 
■■the:,sup»ne coinmand. Ah':a»y.-^csten'Ot win unless all parts of 
it work in concert like an ot^anized team, 

Euhela night-attack— Kaafairaj 16, Emaia 66, Nur-ud-din 
42^«-'43a, 188, DC., iii, 68, Nana F.^s Atiio^ Baj. k 
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Marathas had remained unchecked and done great 
damage to the Afghans by cutting oiF their stragglers^ 
grazing cattle and horses^ and grain supplies. But now 
the Shah arranged for the strictest watch not only on 
his own camp, but also around that of the enemy. 
Every night a body of 5,000 Durrani horse advanced 
as near as they could in safety towards the euemy^s 
camp, and there they remained all the night, keeping 
watch against surprise. Two other bodies of his horse 
made half circles round the Maratha encampment, 
one to the right and the other to the left. These 
night-patrols, each at least 5,000 strong, mounted 6n 
powerful Turki horses aud commanded by practised 
cavalry leaders like Shah Pasand Khan and Jahan 
Khan, cut off every provision convoy that attempted to 
steal into the Bhau^s camp and every party of 
camp-followers that issued from Panipat under cover of 
the darkness to gather firewood and fodder in the 
neighbouring woods. The southward road to Delhi 
was the first to be closed by reason of the Afghan army 
sitting astride it. A detour through the jungles 
south-west of Panipat and north-west of Delhi was 
rendered all but impossible by the hostile Jat 
and still more vindictive Baluch landlords ocoupyiag 
that tract. In the rear of the Bhangs position, Kunjpura 
was recovered by Dilir Khan (a son of Inayet Khan 
Euhela) from its small isolated Maratha garrison, and 
the grain collected there for despatch to Panipat was 
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semd by him. Only from the north-west did provisions 
reach the Bhau once or twice from the dominions 
of Sla Singh Jat of Patiala ; but these had to be paid 
for in hard cash by the Bhau^ as the Marathas had no 
vassal or revenue collector of their own in that region. 
This loss of communication with his base quickl}’' 
impaired the Bhangs military strength in addition to 
reducing his men and horses by starvation. The 
profuse firing, both in the actual fight and in the 
protective random cannonade, soon exhausted his 
munition stock, and as early as 15th November he was in 
urgent need of manufacturing 400 maunds of powder 
; i#0 maunds of shot, and wrote to Grovind Ballal 
ounce of ready-made munition he could send 
inrtediately. These were to have come via Delhi, 
but that path was shortly afterwards closed. 
[Eaj. i. 268. 8PD. xxix. 27, camels for Marwar.] 

§ 5, Sad condition of Panipat city under 
Maratha occupation. 

Moreover, the stoppage of treasure supply from his 
distant agents soon turned him bankrupt at a time 
when every seer of gr^n, every bundle of grass, and 
evmy service whetiife» of bringing in intelligence or 
carrying a despatch outside bad to be paid tenfold its 
normal price and paid in eaA, if it was to be at al| 
secured in that beleaguered city. And tiiat city was 
utteiy unfiiendly to him. being 
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many famous Muslim saints^ tombs^ the population 
was predominantly Muhammadan,* and most of these 
residents claiming descent from the holy men or their 
servitors and in consequence living on rent-free land 
grants from the Mughal Government, resented the 
Maratha intrusion more bitterly than the ordinary 
peasants and labourers of their faith elsewhere. The 
Bhau^s military necessities had justly deepened their 
antipathy. As a noble of the city, Shakir Khan (the 
son of Kawab Lutfullah Khan Sadiq Ansari), who was 
present there during the siege, writes about the 
sufferings of the local population : 

^^The Marathas felled all the timber and fruit trees 
of the gardens round Panipat. Our seven gardens, 
each two to three hundred biglias in area, full of fruit 
trees and flower plants, were thus destroyed. They 
employed the timber in supporting the walls of the 
ditch and the raised gun platforms. For want of fuel, 
tlie}^ consumed the planks beams and doors of the 
houses, ruining the roofs and walls. Marble slabs from 
the tombs of holy men were burnt in kilns and turned 
into lime for their 'pan. Our city houses were 
demolished by cannon balls and we were forced to 
exile ourselves from home- Heaps of stone ^nd bpok 


* In 18S1 there were 17,000 Muslims Qiit of a population of 
"25,000, and all , its snbstanlial families (exe^t one) were of that 
creed. Denzil Ibbetson gives the Panfpafe Muslim gentry no 
very fiatterfeg character. Mkirml'Bfd. -QaX'. 257-269. 
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were formed at different places. After the arrival of 
the accursed do^s, the higher people took refuge in the 
fort, the seat of the [Mughal] governor^ which was no 
larger than a sarai, with only one lower and one upper 
rooms. Our hardship in eating, sleeping and evacuating 
in such a narrow space can be iraagined.^^ (P. 102.) 

§ 6. Oovind BaUal Bmulele^s raid into the 
upper Doah and deaths 17 December. 

After the 7th of December the sole star of hope 
visible to the confined Maratha army was Govind Ballal, 
who had been commanded by the Bbau to ravage 
Ji|li|ib^f8 estates in the Mirat and Bulandshahar districts 
arud send convoys of grain and treasure to Panipat 
ma Kunjpura. And within ten days of that date 
even this star set. Leaving his headquarters at Etawa, 
with less than 10,000 men, mostly rustic levies and 
second-rate Maratha light horse, Govind moved north- 
wards to the upper Doab, to carry out his task, which 
if Bnoe^sftdly accomplished would have counteracted 
the closing of the Delhi route by Abdali, Govind was 
m old man of over sixty y his life had been spent in 
revenue collection varied by petty fights with refractory 
landlords and attacks on their small mud-forts. He 
was now too stout to ride on horseback with ease or 
speed, and in such broken health as to be unable to 
the strain and rough life of light forays. He 
fondly imagined that the eutire Doab was secure from . 
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liis enemies^ as all the Durrani and Ruhela soldiers 
were entangled afc Panipat, 200 miles away ; and so he 
repeated Malhar HolkaPs mistake of 4th March 1760 
by neglecting to keep a sharp look out. His advance 
to Sbahdara, opposite Delhi, was unopposed ; all the 
agents of Najib were driven away from the way, and 
half a dozen villages in the Sikandrabad region were 
sacked by the raiders. The Maratha force lay dispersed 
in fancied security from Shahdara by way of Ghaziabad 
to Jalalabad (10 miles north-east of the latter city.) 
Here doom overtook them like a bolt of thunder from 
a cloudless sky, in the form of a body of 5,000 newly 
arrived Durrani horse, led by Alai Khan and 
Karimdad Khan and guided by Hajib’s captain Karim 
Khan and some spies of that Euhela chieftain, in the 
morning of 17th December.* 

The news of Govind BallaFs advance up the Doab 
had spread consternation among the Indo-Afghan 
allies of Ahmad Shah for the safety of their defenceless 
homes. At their entreaty the Shah had detached the 
above force, to make a rapid march with their fresh 
horses and cut Govind BalJaFs division off. The two 
generals crossed the Jamuna at Baghpat and after 
covering 160 miles in one night and day, rte^adhed 

* Fall of Govind Balli,!. —Kashira j 15-16, Knr-ud-din 4M- 
(date), Bmain Bfmhi 68-65, /SV'j/ar iii. 68, Ifw. 389. 
Eaj. i. 264 (Bhau^s order to Q, B.); 272 (Bhan's report of 
disaster), 272^, iiii. 511 (details iron^ Benares.) 
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Shahdara about 4 o^clock in the evening of 16th 
December^ and at once annihilated the Maratha 
au%)ost there (under Naro Sbankar^s deputy,) Early 
next morning they destroyed the second Maratha 
corps at Glmriabad, and followed this victory up' 
by immediately pushing on ten miles northwards to 
Jalalabad and surprising Govind Ballal^ ^^who waa 
totally off his guard.” That general had alighted 
at this village, which had been sacked by his troops a 
day or two earlier and now lay utterly deserted by its 
inhabitants. He was engaged in his ceremonial bath 
a^d preparations for personal cooking, when the Afghan 
brtrst upon him in overwhelming force. After 
i AnrtfeeJbk resistance tiie Maratbas, hopelessly out- 
numbered and outridden, took to flight. Their half- 
naked general fell down from his horse, with a bullet 
wound (according to Balkrishna Dikshit^s letter from 
iB«ares), and was beheaded before his rank could be 
W was learnt, the head was taken to 

Abdaffi by the returning victors, exposed in the market- 
place of the Durmni camp, and finally sent to the 
Bhiu, as a triumphant proof of the downfall of his plan.. 
Ob tine sandy plain outside Jalalabad, Govind Ballal 
at last found that peace which had been denied 
to him in life. No more for him the jealous accusationa 
of Antfiji Manat eshwar, the backbiting of BSpuji 
SBngan#, the ctnfiscation of his estates by the Peshw% 
tfee |»erseeution of his caste-brethren by tire Puna 
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Brahmans^ and the last eight months^ constant naggiiig 
censure and prodding into activity by Sadashiv Eao 
Bhau. Even the blackening of his memory by the 
Chitpavan partisan V. K. Rajwadd was to come a 
century and a half later. His son Balaji escaped from 
the carnage with a handful of men of the family 
contingent. Everything in the two Maratha camp& 
including the vast stores of provisions which this force 
was convoying for the Bhau, was carried oflF by the 
Afghans. ^^After this action, the Durrani army was 
constantly supplied with provisious.^^ 

§ 7. Maratha raid into Ondh fails 
disastrously^ January, 1761. 

The news of this disaster reached the Bhau about 
21st December and filled him with consternation, j^t 
the same time, a second plan of raid and diversion that 
he had ordered further south, in the lower Doab, also 
miscarried. Simultaneously with Govind BallaPs march 
from Etawa into the upper Doab, Gopai Ganesh Barv6 
(of Fathpur-Haswa) and Krishnanand (of Karra) had 
set out with their small contingents to raid Oudh 
territory. Crossing the Ganges at Dalmau and Manik- 
pur respectively, early ip December, they sacked two 
villages, Phnlpura and NawSbganJ. But the Oudh 
troops soon came up and attacked the raiders. As the 
battle began, Balbhadra (Ae Eajak of Tiloi) and other 
rebel mmindars — who were the sole hope of Barvo, 
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took to flight. The small Maratha force^ unable to 
<50utend alone, broke and scattered each as he found a 
patii open. Barve himself escaped with only half a 

dozen followers by way of Vindhya-basini to Karra 
Jahanabad.’*' 

§ 8. Ti^ensiire sent (o the Bhau cut off near Paniimf 
0 January/ ; despair and terror in Maratha camp. 

Before advancing to the fatal field of Jalalabad^ 
Govind Ballal had at last performed one of the tasks 
so persistently laid on him by the Bhau. He had safely 
transmitted to Naro Shankar at Delhi Rs. 4/20,000 of 
collected revenue, (in addition to the two lakhs paid to 
Blau in August.) The Bhau had sent a party of 
horse under Krishna Rao Ballal of Manaji Paygud(5's 
contingent, to fetch this treasure to his camp. But 
like a wise man, Naro Shankar did not risk it all in 
owe consignment. On 21st December he remitted 
1,10,000 with Krishna Rao, and this amount seems 
to have reached the Bhangs camp in safety. But when, 
on 1st January 1761, a second instalment of one and 
a Ixalf lakhs was despatched in charge of 300 troopers 
nnder Pamsbar Dadaji, each man caxTying Rs. 500 tied 
roand his wa ist, the situation had already become most 

Oitdh OaxeUeer. ii. 479-480. Raj. iii. 511. SPT). ii. 134. "Th7 
OmeUer says that this rout took place after the news of the 
4kA»fer at Panipat had reached the invaders At all events, this 
fomented rebellion in Oudh did not affect the issue at 

Punlpiift. 
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dangerous for the Marathas in consequence of the 
annihilation of Grovind BallaFs force in the Doab and 
the strict investment of the Bhau within his trenches 
at Panipat. Six of these troopers came back at the 
end of the first day^ their horses or their hearts having 
failed^ and returned the money. The rest pushed on^ 
travelling by night for safety through the wilderness 
west of the imperial highway^ but at the very end of 
their journey^ in the dim misty small hours of the 
morning of 6th January^ they missed their way, entered 
the left wing of the Abdali camp, mistaking it for their 
own, and asked in Marathi what generaFs quarter it 
was. Their speech at once betrayed them, and the 
whole body of 293 men with their captain was cut off 
by the Diirranis, only one man escaping to carry the 
tale of disaster to Delhi. [Raj. L 281, Husam Shaki 
65, Nur-ud-din 415, Kashi. 16.] 

The horizon now totally darkened round the Bhau 
and his pent up army. Their food supply was exhausted, 
their horses and gun-cattle were lean with fasting and 
dying by the hundred, and no relief was visible as far 
as the hunean eye could gaze into the future. At first 
a few grain convoys had come from the Patiala district 
in the north-west through the favour of Ala Smgh ; 
but a punitive expedition by a Durrani detaohmtot 
effectually cowed that Eajah into neu^teality. Even after 
that, the offer of large rewards had induced some 
Banjaras to smuggle grain Mio Panipat by obscure 
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juDgly tracks at night. Bat the vigilance of the 
Durrani night-patrols and the wide sweep of their 
powerful chargers closed that path. Even the imtenanted 
jungle stretching for miles and miles west and south- 
west of Panipat city became inaccessible to the 
beleaguered army. ^^One day, near the end of the night, 
when 20,000 or rather more of their camp-followers had 
gone out of the trenches to gather grass and wood in a 
jungle of Dhak trees, they were overtaken by a body 
of 5,000 horse under Shah Pasand Khan, . . . who 
surrounded them and put the whole to the sword. On 
account of its being night, no one came to their 
toii^noe from the Maratha camp. On the scene of 
i^taughtm' the dead bodies were piled up info a perfect 
mountain. . . . The grief and terror which this event 
struck into the Marathas is indescribable ; even the 
Bhau Iximself began to yield to fear and despair.^*^ 

’ fEishirEj J 

§ 9* Ahmad Shah Bkau's request for peace. 

One last effort the Bhau made to save his army by 
appealing to Shuji to arrange a peace at any price 
between him and the Shah, and sent him a carte blanche^ 
in the form of the impression of his palm dipped in 
saffron on apiece o£ blank paper, to be his credentials 
m & plenipotentiary, together with the 'most solemn 
oalha a Hiadxi to abide by any settlement that he 
Tl ^ Durrani wa^dr, Shah Wali Khan, a 
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kind-hc.irted man as well as a cool and far-sighted 
statesman^ was willing to accept a large ransom from 
the Bhau instead of antagonizing the Marathas for ever. 
But in the ShaVs council -chamber his pacific advice 
was borne down by the vindictive fury of Najib Khan 
and the fanaticism of the Afghan soldiery, who refused 
to lose this opportunity of waging a holy war and 
slaying infidels on a gigantic scale, which would give 
them measureless spiritual merit.* As their mouthpiece, 
Qazi Idris, urged his master, ^^Fix your eyes on your 
Faith, and let not any greed of money influence you in 
this matter, because the merit of jihad would be lost 
thereby. . . . This world is for a few days only. . . . Pear 
not the enemy, fear not the lack of money for your 
army expenses. Pear G*od rather/^ On hearing this 
?speech, the Durrani captains cried out with one voice, 
*^^The Qazi has spoken the truth. In this holy , war, we 
shall follow your wishes in every eventuality. "Whether 
“We are hungry or with full stomachs, we shall not lessen 
our exertions.^^ Then Ahmad Shah said/^Recite the 
prayer for battle ; the idea of making peace is givea 
;up.^^ The baffled Maratha envoys were dismissed. 

§ 10. Starving Maratha army deeicle on fighting om 
desperate battle, 13 January^ 

As day followed day after the destruction of the 
treasure convoy under Parashar DSdaji (6th January), 

* Abortive peace parleys,— Hhr-ad-din 436-46^, Kashiraj 19-21. 
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life withia the entreachments at Paaipat became harder 
and harder to sustain. There was no food and no 
firewood for man and no grass for the horses. The 
stench of the carcases of men and beasts lying 
nucremated and unburied^ and the effluvia of the 
evacuations of four lakhs of living creatures, made i'\e 
confines of the entrenchment a living hell for human 
beings. At last the soldiers, in the agony of imager, 
got out of hand and broke out in a general plunder of 
the houses in the city of Pauipat. But their outrage 
yielded very little, because very little had now been 
left in that small poor and battered city. 

Finally on the 13th of January 1761, life became 
utterly intolerable to the beleaguered Maratha army. 
The soldiei^ and officers went off in a tumultuous body, 
surrounded the Bhau^s tent, and cried out, ^Tt is now 
two days that no man among us has got a grain to eat. 
A seer of grain cannot be had even for two Rupees. 
Whence can we procure, no matter at what high price, 
an artdcie that has totally disappeared from this place ? 
Do not let us perish in this misery. Let us make a 
valiant struggle against the enemy ; and then what 
Fate has ordained will happen.^^ The discussion went 
on till midnight, when it was resolved that the whole 
army should march out about an hour before daybreak 
and attack the enemy in a pitched battle. The decision 
the generals were sent back to their posts each 
wi^ ift. beteWeaf from their chief s hand, intofceh ef 
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their readiness to make tlieir utmost exertion in the 
desperate enterprise about to follow.* 

S 11. Bhan's armij marelm out to Jmtile, 

14 Janmu'ijy 17 (iL 

That nighty iione^ at least of the leaders^ slept 
The Brahman officers, including the Bhau, rose from the 
bed very early, performed their ablutions and religious 
worship in preparation for facing eternity on the 
morrow, took their last mouthful, and then donned 
their arms. 

An hour before the morning of 14th January, 1761, 
the Maratha army set out from its camp to the field of 
doom. Each division marched ^^step by step behind 
its banner with the regularity and order of the parade 
ground^^ and took up its appointed position. After 
three hours of movement, the processiona] manner 
which was then the only one known/^ the line of battle 
was fully formed. Then both sides halted for about 
an hour, as if by mutual consent, to let the dust settle 
down and make the opposing army visible. The 
Afghan line of battle extended seven miles in length 
and two in depth. It overlapped the Maratha line on 
the right and the loft alike by about half a mile each 
way, as the invader had a numerical superiority of 
15,000 men [L <?., 60,000 against 45,000), and his 
extreme right and left wings were bent inwards like the 


* Ka&hiraj 21, Nur-ud-din 466. 
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horns of a crescent, so as to outflank and threaten the 
two ends of the Maratha line. 

The Bhiu^s decision to fight that day had been taken 
so suddenly that Abdali had received no intelligence of 
it before his enemies were actually on the march 
towards him. After surrendering to his army^s 
clamour at midnight, Sadashiv Eao had made a last 
despairing attempt to avert the fatal conflict. He 
had sent off his favourite valet Balakram, who 
used to serve him his betel-leaf, with a short 
note to Kashiraj, a Maratha clerk of Shuja, urging 
him to appeal to his master to arrange a peaceful 
or never. ^^The flood, so ran his 
expressive language, ^%as risen above my head. 
If anything can be done, do it or else inform 
me plainly at once, for hereafter there will be no 
time for writing or speaking.*’^ Shuja, learning from 
Balakram that the Maratha army had started, rode 
^ 1^^ to Abdalfs tent, waked him by pleading 

the urgency of the situation, and told him what he 
had heard from the Bhiu^s valet and his own spies. 
The Shah promptly took horse and rode out a mile 
to the front to observe, ordering his guards to get 
ready and his long Persian pipe to be lighted and 
iferought to him, as a sedative in that intensely cold 
night air. That day Shah Pasand Khan was in 
command of the night-patrol, and his men discovered 
the march of the Maratha artillery by the clatter 
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of the iron chains of the guns and their wheels. The 
Maratha guns on taking up their allotted position 
fired a salvo and this confirmed the news brought 
by Shuja beyond any doubt 

§ 12. Ahmad Shall s battle arrangenienU, 

The veteran lieutenant of the Asiatic Napoleon 
calmly finished his pipe^ replaced his cap on his hea^? 
and calling up his wazir and Shah Pasand Khan 
gave them orders to marshal bis ranks. With the 
instinct of a born genera^ he placed over half (18^000) 
of his own national troops in the centre in charge 
■of his wazir^ while two other corps — about 5^000 
■each^ mostly cavalry mounted on superb Persian 
horses, — were sent to his extreme right and left Thu% 
his Indo-Muslim allies were wedged in between stroug 
bodies of Durrani troops on both sides and mj 
attempt at treachery or flight on their part could be 
promptly crushed. These divisions on the extreme 
wings also rendered the favourite Maratlia tactics of 
a flank attack impossible and thus heartened his Indian 
associates by guarding them against such a danger^ 

There was no love lost between Najib (wifek 
friend 8hn ja) and the trans-Q-anges Afghtos mndsr 
HafiiZ Eahmat, Dundi Khan and other generals of 
Ali Muhammad Euh^ia^s col^y* HSfiz despised 
Kajib as a vulgar upstart, who had first entered his 
master's service as a pooar infantryman but now 
21 
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risen to be the dictator of Delhi and the prime minister 
of Abdali for Indian affairs^ — while Hafiz claimed the 
blood of the honoured spiritual head of the Ruhelas 
long settled in India. Abdali^ therefore^ placed Najib 
(with Shuja) on the left and the Par Ruhelas on the 
right of his centre. Ahmad Khan Bangash with hia 
paltry contingent of about 1^000 men stood in 
the right wing, but at some interval to the left of 
the Par Ruhelas and next to the centre. 

§ 13. Causes of the military superm'ity of the 
Durrani over the Maratha army. 

During the two and a half months^ leaguer of 
Panipat, the Shah had received some reinforcements 
from home. The new arrivals, both men and horses^ 
untouched by the Indian summer and strangers to 
the scarcity and sickness which had afflicted their 
brethren during the past twelve months^ campaign and 
©antoning, were in the pink of condition. The Afghan 
army totalled 60,000 men, nearly half of this number 
being the Shah^s own subjects (23,000 horse and 7,000* 
foot) and the other half his Indian allies (7,000 horse 
^nd 23,000 foot) The Durrani divisions, thanks to the 
iron discipline and constant exercise enforced by their 
©hief, moved like one man at the will of the Shah^ 
while the preponderance of cavalry among them (three 
to and their superior horses, made them a match 

tmore than double their number of Indian troops. 
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This advantage could have been neutralized if 
the Indians had a superiority in fire-arms. But here^ 
too, Abdali^s artillery was incomparably more efficient 
and mobile. The field-guns of the Marathas were of 
larger calibre than those of the Afghans, but once j 
placed in position, they could not be dragged forward 
with the advancing troops and became useless. On 
the other hand, the Shah had, in addition to his cannon 
(40 light pieces), two thousand camels each carrying 
two soldiers armed with swivel-guns, called xaviburahs, 
which formed the finest mobile artillery of that age in 
Asia. Their efiFect on the Maratha horsemen was as 
decisive as that of the galloper guns in Lord Lakeys 
campaign against Sindhia 42 years later. The fire- 
strength on the Bhau^s side was composed of {a) the 
big guns which became stationary and silent after the 
batde had joined, {b) the rockets,— that consent 
favourite of this race, which merely served to frighten 
horses and wound a man here and there except when 
fired into a dense mass, and (c) the foot-musketeers 
under Ibrahim Khan Gardi, actually 8,000 strong, 
who were most probably armed with French fusils 
of the early 18th century pattern, having short barrels 
and firing small bullets which inflicted light wounds 
only.* Opposed to these last were the long Afghan 

^ O'. 1708, the French muskets of smaE^ calibre than 

those of oth^ countries, aaid thar buEefc,— 20 to the Ih 

—had no doubt something to M'MA the less effectiveness of 
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flint-looks or jixails, firing heavier bullets and carrying 
very much further than the fusils. 

The Durrani officers were clad in armour^ the 
weight of which was easily borne by their superb Khura- 
sani horses. Even the leather jackets and thick quilted 
coats which their common soldiers as natives of a very 
cold climate wore^ could turn away many a sword cut 
or spear thrust But among the Marathas armour was 
hardly worn even by the officers 5 their garments 
were very light as more suited to the warm South 
where they lived and the small mares they rode, while 
their common soldiers often wore nothing beyond the 
iikoU wrapped round the waist whence Ahmad Shah^s 
Mbittial scornful reference to them as ^the bare backed^ 
herahna) 

Above ^1, on that fateful morning, over the flat plain 
of Panipat a starving army mounted on sorry famished 
ttags, met the finest cavalry in Asia in the best of 
boU'ditions. 

§ 14. SoidmMv Rao Bhangs plan of battle. 

Bitter was the jealousy felt by the Maratha 
generals towards the Bhiu^s favourite &ardi sepoys, 
who were paid thdr salaries more regularly and at 

their fire.... The bullets of Oustavus Adolphus were 12 to the Ib..., 
The ordinary rate in the sallies of the 18th century was 2 or $ 
rounds fired per British infantiy at Foutwy 

carded 24 rounds piar. 136, 112, 155.] 
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higher rates than the starving Deccani soldiery and 
whose mode of warfare that supreme commander had 
preferred to the traditional guerilla tactics which alone 
the Maratha army knew. Indeed^ some days before the 
battle^ Ibrahim and Malhar had almost come to 
blows over this difference in military policy. The 
Bhau^ therefore, isolated Ibrahim Xhan^s division 
on his extreme left, furthest from Malhar ; and so 
it happened that his disciplined foot-musketeers were 
assembled in a very deep column (according to the 
French practice) in one place^ instead of being 
distributed along his entire front, judiciously mixed up 
with his cavalry,* 

Of the Bhau^s plan of battle we have no record ; 
it can be only guessed from the known facts. He had, 
it appears, formed no plan except a general eng^e- 
ment along the entire front. From his situation, a 
mere break-through would have been fruitless. He 
could not march away with his fighting troops, as he 
was tied down to the city of Panipat by the presence 
of his women, lakhs of camp-followers and civS 
servants, heavy artillery, and all kinds of progi^J^ 
acquired during seven months of successful progt^sS 
through Hindustan. He had formed no base at 
Delhi or even at Bharatpur, Hence, his liheraMon 
could come only from a decisis defeat , ^ptd flight bf 

^ Priedricb the Great said! (1751) that one should always 
have cavalry on the spot to hdp Ihe inkatry. tLloyd, 1^.] 
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Abdali His divisional generals acted throughout each 
on his own initiative, without receiving any reinforce- 
ment or even fresh direction from their supreme head 
during the changing course of the battle. Like a des- 
perate gambler, the Bhau staked everything on one 
throw of the dice, and did not arrange for a com- 
pact orderly retreat in the event of a defeat, because 
such a retreat was well-nigh impossible in his 
situation. 

The Bhau expected the regular sepoys of Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi to be the spear-head of the thrust 
from his left, while his central division under his 
own eyes would assail the Afghan centre at the same 
time. After the spear-head had penetrated into the 
opposite ranks, its work was to be completed by the 
advance of Damaji Gaikwad in support from behind it. 

§ 15. ^Vhy the Maratha rigM wing was paralysed. 

The Bhangs absolute lack of worthy and dependable 
lieutenants was his greatest handicap compared with 
his opponent. The Maratha army of the North had 
no officer comparable to the brilliant galaxy of mai^tial 
stars on the Durrani side, — Jahan Eian, Shah Pasand 
Khan, Atai Elan, Karim Dad Elan, Najib and the 
WEOT, each a match for the Bhau himself. The 
Maratha right wing was composed of the contingents 
iif MaOnpr Holkar and Jankoji Sindhia, a total of about 
iO^CKMy txkm* These toops had been beaten in every 
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t}ncounter with the Durranis and terrorized by the 
Afghan atrocities committed on their wounded and 
prisoners. They could not be brought to look the 
enemy closely in the face. Nor had they a single 
dashing leader capable of infusing a new spirit among 
the rank and file. Jankoji was an inexperienced youth 
just out of his teens. Antaji Manakeshwar and other 
captains told oif to support this wing^ were too small 
men to take charge of an entire division or to call forth 
the devotion and obedience of the soldiery. Malhar 
Holkar was now a very old man and too weak to sit 
on horseback or to go through a fight. [Raj. iii. 516.] 
Even if he had retained the fulness of bodily vigour, 
would he, on this field, have gone back on his lifers 
experience and conviction in favour of guerilla tactics 
and against standing the shock of a pitched battle ? 
Thus, it happened that the entire right wdng of the 
Maratha army remained inert during the critical stage 
of the battle while the issue was still trembling in the 
balance. As these Maratha troops did not make any 
charge, Najib and Shah Pasand Khan on their pa^l 
merely remained on the alert, without attackingfl^ 
they could see which way the tide of battle finally 
turned in the rest of the field. 

As soon as Ahmad Shah had satisfied himself that 
it was not the ordinary daily skirmish of the past two 
months but a regular battle in foil force for which the 
Marathas had sallied forth that morning, he ordered 
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his own troops to form their liae of battle facing the 
enera}^ By the time this was done^ the late winter 
sun had already risen^ and the Shah galloped in front 
of his army inspecting every one of the divisions^ and 
then fell back to his customary post in a red tent 
pitched two miles in front of his camp^ and just behind 
the fighting troops. 

The battle began^ as usual in that age^ with a 
cannonade- The Maratha guns were larger and, owing 
to reckless aiming and faulty elevation, their shots fell 
harmlessly behind the Shah^s troops. The Durrani,, 
like a wise general, reserved his fire at this stage, letting 
hiis enemies waste their powder in making an unprofit- 
able noise. His own strength lay, not in big cannon, 
but in camel-swivels ; and these lie was resolved to 
use only at the right moment. 

§ 16. Ibrahim Khan Oardi charges ihe 
, Durrani right loing, 

Aftm* this preliminary cannonade, the clash of 
arms began. Early that morning Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 
iafter posting his brigade in the line, had ridden up to 
the Bhau and assured him, ^^Rmn / Ram / You were 
highly displeased with me because every month I 
Med to take from you, with bold insistence, order 
for the cash payment of our salary, running to lakhs 
Mtipees This month your treasure has been looted 
^ I :* no order of payment. Kevec mind 
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that ; today I shall discharge my duty/^ He had 
previously rejected a call from the Afghan king to 
join the Faithful in this war with the Infidels^ and had 
replied that he held fidelity to one^s master to be the 
highest of virtues. And now he lived up to his ideal 
of duty. Immediately after this speech he galloped 
back to the head of his troops^ seized a flag in one 
hand and a musket in the other^ and personally led the 
attack. Throwing two of his sepoy battalions obliquely 
forward on his left hand to hold the Abdali division 
under Barkhurdar Khan outflanking him, he with 
the other seven battalions (actually 6,300 men) fell 
straight upon the forces of Hafiz Kahraat Khan, 
Hundi Khan, and Ahmad Bangash (about 15,000 
strong.) The distant roar of cannon and rattle of 
musketry ceased, and soon afterwards the antagonists 
grappled together in a confused mass. A most 
obstinate combat raged for hours. The Euhelas fought 
with their wonted valour, but at first European 
training and discipline seemed to triumph. ‘^Of the 
Euhelas eight to nine thousand were wounded or slain 
and they were pressed back. Only a few 
men were left with their three chiefs | but these 
generals held their ground firmly and arrested au utter 
rout or break through. The fighting was so close that 
one leader could not inquire about another. Hafiz 
Eahmat, owing to his illness, was carried into the field 
in a palki, Dundi Khan alighted from his horse and 
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Square with one diagonal line— Infantry. 
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White square— Maratha troops. 
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Squares with dotted outlines— Former positions. 
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MARATHA ARMY 

1. Ibrahim Gardi (8,000) 

2. Damaji Gaikwad (2,500) 

3. Yittal Shivdev (1,500) 

4. Minor captains (2,000) 
Bhau’s banner & position 

" <fehtre (13,5000) 

7 4 Antaji iCahakeshwar (1 OCiO) 

8. Pilaji Jadav’s sons (1,500) 

9, Minor captains 0,000) 

10. Jaswant Puar (1,500) 

11. Shamsher Bahadur (1,500) 
12.. Jankoji Sindhia (7,000) 

13. Malhar Holkar (3,000) 


DURRANI ARMY 

14. Barkhurdar Amir Beg 

(3,000) 

15, 16. Dundi & Hafiz liahmat 

(14,000) 

17. Ahmad Bangash (1,000) 

18. Camel-swivels (1,000 x 2) 

19. Kabuli infantry (1,000) 

20. Centre, Shah Wali (15,000) 

21. Shnja (3,000) 

22. Najib (15,000) 

23. Shah Pasand (5,000) 

24. Beserve (Nasrullah) 

25. Civil officers (fee. 

26. Slave squadrons of body- 

guards (8,000) 

27. Abd all’s tent. 
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cried out in agony, ^Comrades ! our life and honour 
are perishing. How is HMz Kahmat Khaii 

The grim Gardi-Ruhela duel went on for over three 
hours, at the end of which the twofold odds and 
Eiuhela tenacity began to tell against the sepoys. They 
lost the superior advantage of their training in the 
confused breast to breast fighting,^ and when at last 
at half past one in the afternoon three thousand fresh 
troops from AbdalFs reserve joined the Ruhelas, the 
scales were hopelessly weighted against the sepoys, and 
the short black Telingas were overwhelmed by the tall 
brawny Indo-Afghans ; Ibrahim Khan’s battalions were 
almost annihilated^ and only one battalion and a half 
out of seven. There was on his 
aide tio efficient cavalry ready to take advantage of the 
first successful thrust of the sepoys and complete their 
work by a shock charge overwhelming the disorganized 
Buheia infantry. Damaji Gaikwad who had been 
to support Ibrahim fought well, receiving three 
wounds •, but his contingent was less than 3,000 strong 
and not first-rate fighting material, having never before 
this faced north-In(3iau fo€^. O for one hour of Dattaji 
Sindhia, at the hmd of his family contingent fully 

^ Marshal Saxe wrofee, TWops that have fired are undone, 
inhere opposed to ihm hate reserted thdr fire,’ & far as fire 
effect is concerned, troops advancing must be at a disadvantage 
<Mmpared with troops standing sfcilL Tfo compensation lies in 
the moral effect of attack, the threat # hand-tO-hand eombat. 
[Uoyd, 155.] 
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10^000 .strongs in this crisis ! The two Gardi battalions 
told off against the outflanking force of Barkhurdar^ 
boldly charged them and threw the enemy ranks into 
confusion. But in the end the left attack of the 
Maratha army entirely died out, and fifteen hundred 
iinwounded men^ the remnant of eight thousand French- 
trained infantry dispersed in flight from a hopelessly 
lost field, Bussy’s pupils had not disgraced their 
master ; the}’- had killed or wounded more than their 
own number and borne (SO per cent casualties before 
they wore broken. 

§ 17. Sadashir Bhan attacks the Durrani centre 
under Shah Wali Khan, 

All this time the centre had been the scene of a 
still more deadly and obstinate conflict. Here each 
side had concentrated its best resources^ and the 
opposing forces were more evenly matched in number^ — 
about IBjOOO on each side, — than in the fight between 
the Gardis and the trans-Ganges Ruhelas (fi,300 against 
15,000.) Simultaneously with Ibrahim Khan^s advance 
against the Shah^s right wing, the Bhau had 
his own division in an attack on the DunSni bentre^ 
where the wazir Shah Wali Khan commanded in 
person. This struggle was prefaced by the discharge 
of theBhau^s artillery, which was mostly (hawn up in 
front of his centre. To this the A%haa wazir replied 
with the fire of his own lighte pieces planted on the 
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ground and a thousand swivel-guns mounted on camels 
which were placed before him in a line with their 
knees tied together. Suddenly the tiring on the Maratha 
side ceased, and from around the great yellow banner 
{BJmgim Jkanda ) towering above their centre, a 
thunderous roar of Hara ! Hara ! Maliddev ! was heard 
and a waving forest of long swords and spears flashed in 
the morning sun, as a vast cavalcade of 13,500 men 
heaved tumultuously like one gigantic billow of the 
ocean and the next instant dashed in resistless sweep 
upon the Durrani centre. The momentum of their 
charge broke through the screen of Afghan front skir- 
mishers and the hail of zamburak balls. Eegardless of 
the bloody trail they left behind them, the Maratha 
horse grappled with their foes in a deadly hand to hand 
combat, under a cloud of dust ^Vhich hid the earth and 
sky and from which blood dropped in rain-showers,^^ 
while the mingled dissonance of Hara I Hara ! 
MaMd&u ! and Yd Ali I Yd Ali ! drowned every other 
sound. 

The desperate fury of the Maratha charge at first 
seemed to carry everything before it. Haji Atai Khan, 
ihe slayer of Govind Ballal, fell with nearly 3,000 other 
Durranis, their surviving comrades were pushed back- 
wards and many of these took the road to the camp. 
§0 intense was the pressure that ^^the grand wazir stood 
with only a hundred or two hundred troopers and fifty 
jKambur^-oamels (having their knees tied togeAm^ 
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placed in front of him. He himself^ in full armour^ 
dismounted from Hs horse and sat down on the ground, 
beating his forehead and throwing dust into his mouth 
and cursing and haranguing his fleeing followers^ 
^Brethren ! our country is far off. Whither are you 
going f An appeal to Shuja (on his left) to come at 
once to his rescue passed unheeded, as Shujai in view 
of the unbroken enemy masses facing him, wisely 
refused to weaken his section of the line and thus 
invite a break-through there. 

But even at the centre the Afghan line held. The 
Bhau had no squadron of cavalry in heavy armour and 
mounted on powerful horses ready to charge in close 
order and cut its way like a solid wedge through the 
shaken Durrani ranks and complete his initial success. 
The hand to hand combat swayed to and fro with 
individual group^s charge and counter-charge, 
indecisively for over three hours, and though the wazir^s 
casualties were much less than his opponents^ yet from 
the unabated courage and wild onslaught of the Marathas 
it seemed likely that they would triumph in the end* 

§ 18. Ahmad Shah reinforces his eenire md right 

Shortly after midday the Shah received intelligence 
of the perilous condition of his right wing and centre, 
and the dispersion of most of their troops to the rear. 
He could not thin his battle front elsewhere without the 
risk of the Marathas penetrating there and crumbling 
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up the whole line. At this critical stage, the side which 
would be first able to push up adequate reinforcements 
to the centre was sure to turn the wavering struggle into 
a victory. Here the Shah^s matchless generalship, the 
ready obedience of his troops, and the ability of his sub- 
ordinate commanders told. He sent one provost-marshal 
with 500 troopers to gallop to his camp and by 
merciless beating drive out of it all the soldiers who 
were found hiding there and all the armed followers 
to the battle front. Another officer with 1,500 mounted 
military police was posted immediately behind the 
firing line under orders to attack every runaway from the 
fight and turn him back to the field. Thus, some six or 
seven thousand retreating troops were rallied. To them 
were added the small body of soldiers (under one 
thousand) found in the camp and a detachment from 
the Shah^s bodyguards, forming a total of over 13,000 
meu. Out of these some 3,000 were sent to reinforce 
tfc hard-pressed Euhelas of the right wing, and 10,000 
to support the wazir. A^t the same time his two flanks 
were ordered to cha*?gb the Maratha centre from their 
respective sides every time that the grand wazir made 
an advance against it from the front. 

Tt is an age-old habit of the Hindu soldiers to work 
high pressure up to noon and then retire for taking 
food and rest. An unconquerable lassitude comes 
over them after one o'clock in the afternoon. (Hence, 
•H^eneral Harris launched his storming columns cm 
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Seringapatam at that psychological hour.) The 
Marathas had spent a sleepless night and had fasted or 
been half-fed for a month before. Moreover^ troops 
who carry roast meat and dry bread in their saddle 
bags and water in leather bottles can easily refresh and 
reinvigorate themselves in the field. Not so a caste 
over-ridden by the dread of defiling toach at meal time , 
and regarding leather with abomination as a carcase. 
The long-drawn battle had worn the Marathas out far 
more than the Muslims when the fresh Durrani troops 
appeared on the scene. 

§ 19. Desperate fighting bg the outnumbered Bhau 
at the centre ; Durrani tactics. 

Shortly after half-past one^ the reinforcements 
reached the wazir, and they at once delivered a ch^a^ 
at the full gallop. Ten thousand fesh troops thrown 
into the contest at a time when the Marathas were ex- 
hausted by four hours of strenuous fighting and reduced 
to less than 10,000 men, turned the scale decisively 
against them. Bub the Bhau refused to acknowledge 
defeat He fought ou for over an hour more, regardless 
of the tremendous odds now arrayed against him, and 
delivered three counter-charges with his rapidly 
thinning band of personal followers and himself headed 
the attack. In that awful homry hope of 

victory bad vanished wd life assumed the bitter 
taste of death in the moutts of the Marathas, there was 


22 
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BO holding back among their leaders or their Household 
Cavalry. Nor did Vishwas Bao^ the young heir to the 
Peshwa^s throne, belie his noble ancestry. He pressed 
into the thick of the fight along with the boldest of his 
comrades. 

But as the blood of the Maratha centre was being 
more and more drained and a smaller and still smaller 
wave came up on each successive counter-attack under 
the Bhau, the eagle eye of Ahmad Abdali seized the 
situation at a glance ; now was the time to launch his 
most deadly weapon, so long kept in reserve for such 
a moment. He sent three squadrons'^ of his favourite 
slave corps to fire upon the Bhau^s division and 
envelop it from three sides. ^^One squadron of slaves 
. . . came up from the right and after firing off their 
muskets went away to the left. Another squadron 
which came up from the left, after emptying their 
fire-arms galloped away to the right. The third 
squadron, advancing from the front, discharged their 
pieces at the Bhau's vanguard and then wheeled to the 
rear. Before the enemy could recover from the shock,, 
these men had loaded their muskets again and arrived. 


» Nur-ud-din says three squadrons of 2,000 men each, but 
JSashiraj [p. 12] gi\res 'air dc^as (squadrons) of slaves each 
cnn&Jfftiag of 1,200 horsemen. Mumin Shaki^ 71, has three dasias 
dt & tbousand men each. Law, 195. Shamlu, as usual, Inflates the 
number 8 or 9 thousand under the Qidar (p. 74.) 
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the left squadron on the right wing and the right 
squadron on the left wing, while the squadron 
that had been originally in front fell on the 
rear. During this circular manoeuvre, they quickly 
discharged their muskets from one side and 
went off to the other. It looked as if on all 
four sides troops were attacking the Marathas 

simultaneously Their firm stand was swept 

away Their vanguard retreated and mingled with 

the division 'under the Bhau himself, and great 

confusion arose The Maratha soldiers who had 

been Spread over the field now drew together into a 
iknot at tkeir centre/^ [Nur-ud~din, 486-49a.] Every 
A%han Bullet found its billet in that dense enemy mass 
around which the attacking horsemen revolved in 
circles. 

But even then, thrice did the Maratha horse form 
again under their lofty banner and advance like a 
roaring wave upon the wazir's front, which stood like a 
rock and every time flung them back with woefully 
thinned ranks, jpni^gufd mi raked by the fire of 
the Afghan mounted m and camel-borne 

light artillery. The white spray of uplifted dust, 
stabbed by the fire flash and sharp rattle of 
musketry, concealed for a time the red heaps of writhing 
horses and men that strewed the plain as the 
surf retired shivered into many small edd^dug: 
fragmeuts. 
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§ 20. Death of Viskmis Rao, last efforts of 
the BhaUj Maratka rout. 

At a'quarter past two Vishwas Eao was shot dead 
with a bullet, after receiving a sword cut in the neck 
and an arrow wound on his left eye-brow. The fatal 
news was brought to the Bhau. He ordered Ms nepheVs 
body to be laid on the back of his own riding elephant 
in the rear seat of which Bapuji M. Hingan^ 
posted, and then came to view it. There, with his legs 
dangling by the elephant^s head, lay the darling of a 
nation, a youth of seventeen only, whose placid beauty 
in death was to extort the admiring cry even of the 
fierce Durrani soldiery when his body was taken to 
their camp after the battle. ^^Though he was an Indian, 
yet no man of such light complexion and beautiful 
shape had ever come in their sight. His colour was that 
of the cham^ja flower, his limbs well-formed, his arms 
reaching down to the knees. His eyes were half open j 
he seemed to be gently asleep” — as if death could 
achieve no victory over him. 

After a last look at his nephew, the Bhau turned ife: 
the fight once more. He could not show his face at 
Puna after having lost the precious charge entrusted 
to Ms hands at Patdur by a weeping mother. Death 
had lost all ite bitterness, b€<mtee ffe had no to 
auy meaning for him, Victory whs h^ond his pw 
btit'hot 'h soldtos d'eath. 'Sud&hiv .'Bio ^Bhiu forgot 
his duty ^ a general and’ remtobered only his honour 
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as a knight. He harangued his meO; gathered together a 
small band of his persona] followers and friends, mostly 
high ofiScers and specially-paid cavalry, and led a last 
desperate charge. But now, in addition to the three 
squadrons of slave musketeers circling round, 1500 
camel-swivels were turned directly upon him, doing 
fearful havoc at such short range. After less than 
half an hour^s renewed fighting, even this last attack 
was smothered in blood, about a quarter to three in 
the afternoon, and then ^^in a twinkle of the eye, the 
Maratha army vanished from the field like camphor/^ 
A few small broken groups here and there moved 
aimlessly and without concert to the rear. 

§ 21. How Sadashiv Rao Bhatt imt with Ms death. 

Half a mile from the front a fair-coloured sharp- 
nosed deep-eyed youth, with a tall robust frame, every 
muscle of which was developed by regular daily 
ex^icise,— was seen limping with the help of a short 
spear. He wore very costly pearls in his ears and 
round his neck, together with a highly ornamented 
vest. Throughout that afternoon he had been seeking 
death, but death seethed to avoid him. Three horses 
had fallen under him during the battle ; the first two 
were powerful chargers, but the third time only a sorry 
country mare was left for him which could not carry 
him faxr He had received a spear wound and a 
musket-shot in his thigh, the latter of which had 
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thrown him down. As he was walking over the field 
like a man in a dream^ utterly worn out by the last two 
months^ anxiety and the wreck of all his hopes^ a 
knot of five Durrani horsemen, lured by his splendid 
dress and rich jewels, surrounded him and cried out to 
him to surrender and save his life. But it was not 
his life that he was seeking to save, and he gave 
them no reply. The Afghan plunderers then attaobed 
him. The wounded lion turned at bay and struck three 
or four of his assailants with his spear before he wa^ 
killed and his head out oflP and carried away by his 
slayers. Thus perished Sadashiv Kao Bhau on the 
grave of his reputation and of the imperialistic dreams 
of his race. The historian's memory goes forward to 
the day years later, when under a dark gateway 
of Seringapatam another heroic Indian prince, 
the wreck of his army and cause, came to Ms end la 
resisting an alien spoiler^s hand on his person. 

§ 22. The contest on the Maratha right wing : 

Malhar and Jankoji against Kajib 
and Shah Pasand. 

We have said nothing about one main division of 
the Maratha army because there is nothing to be said 
about it. Their right wing did not iptoence the; %^e 
of the battle in any way. Bfere JSIah IPnaand ^an 
and Malhar Holfcar had mereljr^ other 

without my exchange of Or biowB till after the 
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contest in the centre had been decided. Daring the 
five hours of the general battle Najib Khan had 
advanced one kos and a half and arrived very close 
in front of Jankoji Sindhians contingent. Dismounting 
his six thousand cavalry and merging them with his 
nine thousand infantry^ and himself moving with them 
on foot^ he had steadily gained ground bit by bit. 
While his infantry watched with loaded firelocks^ his 
pioneers advanced a musket-shot in front of them and 
quickly threw up a breastwork of sand eighteen inches 
high, to which the infantry next rushed up and where 
they crouched down, while the pioneers went the same 
distance forward and prepared a similar trench for 
them. Amved at last within firing range of 
Sindhians troops, Najib attacked them, discharging two 
thousand rockets at a lime, and ^^although the forces 
opposite to him wanted to attack him, they were 
convulsed and overpowered by the shock of 
this fire.^’ On the left band of Najib was 
Shah Pasand Khan, forming the extreme flank of 
Abdalfs line. The bold front he presented ^‘prevented 
the Maratha corps facing him from drawing breath.^^ 
Tjhis corps was SSalhar floifear^s, and numbered only 
3,000 against the 5,000 men led by Shah Pasand. 

On the right of Najib and left of the grand wazir 
stood Shuja-ud-daulah, with 2000 horse and 1000 State- 
equipped infantry and twenty guns, besides ready 
to meet any attack. But none attacked him. Facing 
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him were a number of small individual contingents^ 
namely those of Shamsher Bahadur^ Jaswant Rao 
Puar^ and others, but these did not make any move 
throughout the day. ^^Twice or thrice their swords and 
spears flashed in the sunlight in the distance, as if they 
were going to issue on a charge, but it did not 
materialize, and the thing passed off safely for ns/^ as 
Shuja^s clerk writes. It means that every time ttte 
Bhau made a charge from the centre, a thrill of excite^ 
ment passed through his right wing and some men there 
shouted to be led on to an advance from that wing *, but 
they had no general with heart or leadership, the 
momentary enthusiasm evaporated and nothing was 
done. Only at the end of the day, when all was almost 
over at the Maratha centre and left wing, and the 
entire Afghan line advanced, Shah Pasand $nd 
made an onset upon their opponents. Malbar iii^ fed 
away, uncovering Jankoji^s right flank, which Shah 
Pasand at once turned ; Sin dhia^^ver-b eaten contingent 
shamelessly followed Holkar's example, leaving their 
chieftain to his fate. [SPD. xxvii. 271.] Jankoji was 
wounded and driven upon the centre, Jaswant Ptiar and 
a son of Pdaji Jadav fell, Shamsher Bahadur was mortally 
wounded, and the Maratha right wing ceased to exist 

§ 23. Pursuit m%d slaugkier the ' 

The last trace of resistance ceased at a quarter to 
three in the afternoon. Mopt tibe officers of the 
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defeated army had fallen, and the field was covered 
with scattered knots of bewildered leaderless men 
making their way between piles of the dead and wounded, 
^Wery one fleeing as he found a path, without trying 
to unite with others/^ Then the whole Durrani line 
advanced in one exultant rush. The Maratha 
oamp, stocked with immense riches, lay only two miles 
before them, and from it streams of fugitives 
encumbered with heavily loaded transport animals were 
seen to be issuing. Two hours of daylight still 
remained, and as the moon did not set before a quarter 
past nine that night, tlie pursuit was kept up for twenty 
miles in a fan-shaped semi-circle by the Durrani 
horsemen, who slew every one they could overtake. 
But the Maratha entrenchments were not sacked that 
evening, because Ahmad Shah, like a wise general, kept 
his troops together till he could be sure that the enemy 
forces were destroyed beyond any chance of rally or 
oototer-attack.* 

Next morning the sun revealed a horrid spectacle 
on the vast plain south of Panipat On the actual 
field of the combat thirty-two distinct heaps of the slain 
were counted, the number of bodies in each ranging 
from 500 upwards to 1,000, and in four up to 1,500, — a 
rough total of 28,000. In addition to these, the ditch 
round the Maratha camp was fall of dead bodies, partly 

* 28. Nur. 506-51<». Bmain Shahi, 72-73. Ma7iax Uj 

Fadnis, Autohiograi^hy , 
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the victims of disease and famine during the long siege 
and partly wounded men who had crawled out of the 
fighting line to die there. West and south of Panipat 
city^ the jungle and road in the line of Maratha retreat 
were littered with the remains of those who had fallen 
unresisting in the relentless Durrani pursuit or from 
hunger and exhaustion. Their number,— probably three- 
fourths non-combatants and one-fourth soldim, could 
not have been far short of the vast total of those slain 
in the battlefield. ^^The hundreds who lay wounded 
perished from the severity of the cold.^^ 

After the havoc of cQmbat followed cold-blooded 
massacre. Several hundreds of Marathas had hidden 
themselves in the hostile city of Panipat, through 
folly or helplessness ; and these were hunted out next 
day and put to the sword. According to one plausible 
account, the sons of Abdus Samad and Mian Qutb 
received the Durrani king^s permission to avenge 
their fathers^ death by an indiscriminate massacre of 
the Marathas for one day, and thus nearly nine thousand 
men perished [Bhau S, BaJck 123J ; these were 
evidently non-combatants. The eye-witness, KSshiirij 
Pandit, thus desqiibes the scene : ^^Every Dormix 
soldier brought away a hundred or two of prisoners 
and slew them in the outskirts of thrir camp, crying 
out, ^When I started from our oopufaj', father 

sister and wife told me to slay so many H/?ns‘ for llieir 
eafee after we had gained the victory in this holy war. 
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SO that the religious merit of this act [of iixfidel-slayiDg} 
might accrue to them/ In this way^ thousands of soldiers 
and other persons were massacred. In the ShaVs 
camp, except the quarters of himself and his nobles, 
every tent had a heap of severed heads before it. 
One may say that it was verily Doomsday for the 
Maratha people/' 

§ 24. Tke spoils of the victors, 

'‘The booty captured within the entrenchment was 
beyond calculation, and the regiments of Khans {L e,, 
8000 troopers of Abdali clansmen) did not, as far as 
possible, allow other troops like the Iranis and Turanis 
ltd in the plunder ; they took possession of every- 
thlhg themselves, but sold to the Indian soldiers hand- 
some Brahman women for one tuinan and good horses 
for two tumans each.” [Nur-ud-din, 50A] The 
Deceani prisoners, male and female, reduced to slavery 
by^ victorious army numbered 22,000, many of them 
being the sons and other relatives of the sardars or 
middle class men. Among them ^rose-limbed slave girls^ 
are mentioned, which shows that the Maratha oifiSoers 
during their victorious occupation of Delhi had inaitated 
the Peshwa^s example and replenished their harems witib 
the fair-coloured beauties of the northern MU range, for 
whom there were regular markets in Delhi Labor and 
o&er great cities. Besides these 22,000 unhappy captives, 
some four hundred officers and 6,000 men fled for refuge 
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to Shuj^s camp^ and were sent back to the Deccan 
witli money help by that Nawab, at the request of his 
Hindu officers. The total loss of the Marathas after 
the battle is put at 50^000 horses^ captured either by the 
Afghan army or the villagers along the route of flight, 
two hundred thousand draught cattle, some thousands of 
camels, five hundred elephants, besides cash andjewefl^v 
^^Every trooper of the Shah brought away ten, and ! 
times twenty camels laden with money. The captured 
horses were beyond count, but none of them was of 
value they came like droves of sheep in their 
thousands.^^ * 

§ 25. The eamaliies in ihe Maratha army. 

Among those who fell in the battle was the Peshwi^C 
eldest son Vishwas Eao, whose body was detained for 
three days by the Durrani soldiers clamouring that 
they would stuff* it and carry it awaj’^ to their country 
as a memorial of their victory over ^the Emperor of the 
Hindus^ ; but it was at last surrendered at Shuji-ad- 
daulah^s entreaty to his Brabmans for cremation. The 
headless trunk of the Bhau was dragged out of a huge 
heap of the slain two dajs after the battle, and the head 
on the third day, and burnt at different times wifli proper 
rites. Jaswant Eao Puar, one son of Pilaji Jadav, 
Tukoji Siadhia, Santaji Wagh (covered with 40 wounds) 

* Spoils.— Kashiraj, 28 ; Siyar^ iih 69 {^Mm, 191) ; Kur-ud- 
■din, 50i!>; E-sij, vi. 408 and 409 t, Mam^U, 79-81. 
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and several other captains were known to have perished 
here. Jankoji Sindhia^ helpless from severe wounds and 
with a broken arm hung by a sling from his neck^ was 
found and concealed in a tent by Barkhurdar Kban, who 
agreed to ransom him for seven lakhs 5 but when Najib 
Khan^ the mortal enemy of the house of Sindhia^ got 
scent of the matter and told Abdali^ Barkhurdar had 
Jankoji murdered and buried in secret in order to avert 
his masters wrath. [Kashiraj.] Ibrahim Khan Grardi^ 
also badly wounded^ took refuge in Shuja^s camp^ but 
the Durrani soldiers demanded the execution of this 
Muslim ally of the infidels^ and the Shah yielded to 
their clamour. Shamsher Bahadur, who had escaped to 
Ktunbher, died of his wounds, in spite of all the atten- 
tion and care of Suraj Mai. Another notable general, 
Antaji Manakeshwar, on his way home was killed by the 
Baluch lords of Farrukhnagar, as also was Baji Hari. 

Among these, the historian has a special reason for 
laafenMng the death of Antaji, which has robbed 
posterity of a most brilliant account of the battle of 
Panipat from the Maratha side. He has left behind him 
the most graphic and detailed despatches on his otiier 
campaigns and reports of Delhi Court affairs. He was, 
in fact, a journalist before his time, and possessed the 
modern pressman^s facile pen, eye for the picturesque, 
descriptive power, and — we must mournfully add, — dis- 
of truth for producing effect or glorifying 
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Mahadji Sindhia received during his flight wounds 
from a Durrani pursuer which lamed him for life. It 
was, in short, a nafcion-wxde disaster like Flodden Field ; 
there was not a home in Maharashtra that had not to 
mourn the loss of a member, and several houses tiieir 
very heads. An entire generation of leaders was cut 
off at one stroke. * 

As for Sadasbiv Eao Bhau, the survivors of that 
fetal day made him the scapegoat of the Maratba 
debacle. They ascribed the loss of their northem 
empire and army solely to his overweening conceit^ 
contempt for the advice of wiser men^ and that intellec- 
tual blindness with which the gods first afflict those 
whom they wish to destroy. Later generations of 
Maratha writers have echoed this cry, but with what 
little justice the authentic documents cited in the fore- 
going narrative of his campaign will have shown. But 
his conduct on the last day no student of the military 
science can justify. When a soldier makes the supreme 
sacrifice, there may be sorrow for it, but not regret. 
The fruit of his action is immaterial to him. The young 
hero — only two years older than the Bhau,^ — who fell 
into the arms of victory on the Heights of Abraham,, 
was fond of singing, 

* Antaj^—KaaMra] 28. Mahadji lamed , Husain 
BwM 73. Ibrahim Gardi, — Kashiiaj, 31sl2 (poisoned by order), 
74 (corpse disgraced and exposed), Mux. 11)0 
fcsonfinied in a OSge and then beheaded.) Qidistau-i-liahmal, 67. 
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Why, soldiers ! why 

Should we be melancholy boys ? 

Why, soldiers ! why, 

We whose business ’tis to die ? 

It would have made no diflPerence in his outlook upon 
life if he had changed places with his gallant French 
rival and closed his eyes amidst the darkness of defeat. 

But a generalissimo who has led into ruin half a 
lakh of fighters and eight times that number of non- 
<iombafaats entrusted to his care, and made no provision 
for their compact orderly retreat under proper leaders 
in the event of an almost certain defeat, stands on a 
4iiflFerent footing and must receive a different verdict 
^ &e bar of history. 

§ 26. Troubles of the Maratlm fugitives. 

For the fugitives from Panipat the open road to the 
Deccan lay through the tract west and south-west of 
Delhi, Le.f the Hariana country or the modern districts 
of Hisar and Rohtafc. Here the Marathas reaped as they 
had sown in the past Almost every year since 
1754 they had crossed and recrossed this tract, pillaging 
or blackmailing the peasants and landlords alike with 
inaane greed. Payment of the fixed revenue or tribute 
ibo one Maratha officer had not saved the village head^ 
men from exactiou by another. The tenant^ of tifee 
local chiefs who had joined the Maratha banners had 
been robbed by the Deccani troops, and appeals for 
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redress even to their highest generals had only produced 
the comfortless reply, ^^They are soldiers ; they always 
do it/^ [Malhar^s speech to Imad-ul-mulk^ 31 May 
1754, T, Ahmad Shahid] 

The numerous small scattered fragments of the 
vanquished army came here, worn out with hunger, 
ceaseless marching, and constant alarms, and went to 
the villages to beg for food and shelter. Then the 
justly incensed peasantry turned on them, robbing the 
stragglers of their arms, apparel and horses, and killing 
all who hesitated or attempted defence. When 
larger bands, moving under their genei’als, like Satvoji 
Jadav, appeared, they offered fight from within their 
walls. These generals, with half-dead horses ^ fainting 
troops and no guns, were not in a position to attack 
any village, and had much ado to continue their reteat 
without being beaten and robbed. Even the women 
plundered solitary Deccanis without resistance. Many 
thousands of horses were here sacrificed and the broken 
remnant of that proud army at last reached shelter on 
foot, most of the men having been robbed of their slMs 
and coats and wearing nothing but a rag 
round their loins. [Raj. vi. 409j The Baluch zani&rdars 
of Bahadurgarh and Farrukhnagar were particnljwrly 
ruthless towards their infidel oppressors and eager to 
emulate their triumphant Durrani brethren. They re- 
cognized Antaji Manakeshwar by Ms horse and dress 
as a chieftain and slew him for the rich spoils. Many 
23 
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lesser captains met with the same igaomiaious 
end. 

It was only when the fugitives, now at their last 
gasp from 200 miles of flight without food or rest 
through a hostile population, reached the Jat kingdom 
that they found a haven of refuge. Suraj Mai received 
them with every mark of kindness and hospitality, giving 
free rations to every Deccani soldier or camp-follower 
and medical attendance to their wounded, and, when 
they were rested and recovered, conveyance to their 
own city of Gwalior. Thus fifty thousand men and 
women, the sole survivors of tke Bhau^s camp at Panipat, 
were saved. The Jat queen was particularly liberal 
: in hm: charity to the Brahmans and respectful attention 
to ihe ladies of the Maratha race. Not a single man 
among them could have returned to the Deccan if Suraj 
Mai had so wished, as Father Xavier Wendel justly 

§ 27, Consequemes of the kwUle of Panipat 

Since tlie day^ K. Eajwad(S, it has 

heen the fasMon with Maratha writers to belittle the 
result of the battle of Pinipat as no disaster to the 
l&rathas except for fte dieath of so many chiefs and 
so many thousands of soldiers. Its political 

* Fugitives molested, —Kur-ud-din 51. Kashiraj 28, Eaj vi. 
406 and 409 (Suraj Mal^s help.) Wendel, 81. Horse impaled on 
Semepat 88-80, Bumm BhM 73, 
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consequence is spoken of as nothing, and Abdali^s 
victory as a great illusion. This view is supported by 
the fact that Ahmad Shah reaped no lasting gain from 
his victory and sought soon afterwards for a friendly 
settlement with the Peshwa by sending an envoy and 
presents to him. Mahadji Sindhians occupation of 
Delhi in 1789 is pointed out as a proof that the 
Maratha defeat of 28 years earlier had been completely 
nullified. But a dispassionate survey of Indian history 
will show how unfounded this chauvinistic claim is. 
A Maratha army did, no doubt, restore the exiled 
Mughal Emperor to the capital of his fathers in 1772, 
but they ' came then, not as kingmakers, not as the 
dominators of the MughaFs empire and the real masters 
of his nominal ministers and generals. That proud 
position was secured by Mahadji Sindhia only in 1789 
and by the British in 1803. 

But what a change from the Indian world of 1760 ! 
The contrast can be most easily realized if we imagine 
that the Marathas had triumphed on that 14:th of 
January. Then the broken Durrani army would have 
been expelled from India^ robbed and hunted down by 
the Sikhs through the Pan jab, the Indus would have 
been closed to invasion from the north-west, the mortal 
eneiny Najib Khan would have been crushed outright 
instead of reigning for the next ten years as the dictator 
of Delhi, and the middle and upper Doab would have 
been purged of every single element hostile to the 
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Marathas. The Bhau’s army, flushed with victory and 
seeing all their enemies in North India cowering in 
terror, would have taken up Dattaji^s interrupted plan 
of annexing the provinces of Allahabad and Bihar and 
fleecing Bengal. In 1761 the English would certainly 
have saved Bengal from Maratha incursion by regularly 
paying chaiith, but they could hardly have fought to 
preserve Bihar, as their Home forces were now 
involved in the weary exhausting latter stage of the 
long-drawn Seven Years^ War. Therefore, Bihar would 
have remained a jumping-off ground for further 
Maratha adventures in the north-east, as Orissa had 
become by Alivardi^s cession of 1751. Shuja-ud-daulah 
would have sunk into obedience as a tribute-paying 
vassal. 

But in 1772, and still more markedly in 1789, 
things were not as they had been in 1761. In these 
eleven years, the El Dorado of Bihar and Bengal had 
become closed to the Marathas bejmnd the possibility 
of conquest ; even the ehauih for these provinces, 
though formally granted to them by the Mughal 
Emperor in 1746, had lapsed, and they durst not claim 
it (as Mahadji Sindhia found to his cost when he sent 
a feeler to Sir J. Maepherson on this old legal claim) ; 
Oudh was now girt round by British bayonets, and 
the long coveted city of Allaliabad was entrusted to 
the same strong arms ; even the Par Euhelas,— thosier 
last possible allies of the Marathi (either thrOfiigli 
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military weakness or territorial ambition) in any 
invasion of Oudh^ — were to be crushed only two years 
after Shah Alamos return to Delhi under Maratha 
protection. 

In the north-west^ the Panjab was for ever lost to 
the Marathas. A race that could not stand fast and 
true as the watch on the Indus^ had no moral right to 
rule that frontier province. At the end of the eleven 
years that followed Panipat, while a Durrani viceroy 
held Court at Peshawar^ central and eastern Panjab 
had been practically abandoned to the Sikhs, and 
Sarhind formally to Ala Singh^s successor, and these 
new masters would have been no more submissive to 
the Maratha intruders than to the Afghan. Nay more, 
the Sikhs rushed into the upper and north-middle Doab 
to fill the void caused by the eclipse of the Maratha 
power there during these eleven years, and by then: 
annual raids left the land sucked dry for any Maratha 
army or tribute collector that might come after 
them. 

What then remained to the returned Mara^a 
dictators of Delhi in 1772 ? Only the Jat coj^fifey^ 
Mewat and Hariana in the west, which beca^ie ike 
cockpit of the empire during the next two decades. 
The ambition and arms of the revived Maralha power 
im the north were henceforth cnoped up within the 
barren sands of Rajputana and the broken infinitely 
chequered wilderness of Bandelkhand, — all Hindu 
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territory^ — and their activities there for the forty years 
from 1765 to 1805 have left a legacy of hatred for the 
Maratha name in Eajput hearts, which has not yet 
died out 

The moral eflfect of the disaster of Panipat was even 
greater. The Maratha failure to oppose the foreign 
invader in 1757 and even more, with the Bhau’s vast 
resources in 1760-61, convinced the Indian world that 
Maratha friendship was a very weak reed to lean upon 
in any real danger. No North-Indian potentate would 
risk sure annihilation by siding with the Marathas in 
their day of difficulty, or even while the issue of their 
contest with the foreigner was trembling in the balance. 
Maratha protection was not worth purchasing by the 
least sacrifice, because the Marathas had clearly demon- 
strated in the last four years that they could not protect 
their dependents, any more than they had been able to 
protect their own selves in 1761. 

Above all, to the reflective historian, the Panipat 
disaster by killing the Peshwa Balaji Rao and removing 
nearly all of his great captains and able civil officers, as 
well as his grown up son Vishwas Rao and his expert 
and devoted prime minister SacHshiv Rao Bhau, left the 
path absolutely open and easy to the guilty ambition of 
Eaghunath Dada, the most infamous character in 
Maratha history. Other losses time could have made 
' 0 ^- but this was the greatest mischief done by the 
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§ 28. Death of the Peshtaa Balaji Bao. 

The Peshwa^s health began to show an alarming 
decline towards the close of the year of his greatest 
triumphs in the North and the South, — his victory over 
the Nizam and his capture of the imperial capital- 
Unsuspected by doctors, the hand of death was already 
■upon him. A wasting disease was sapping his strength, 
and this, coupled with the increasing worries of pubiic 
business, quarrels within his family circle, and above all 
the bankruptcy of his Government, made him 
extremely irritable. Some attempt was made to divert 
him with dance and song, for which handsome 
slave-girls were imported from Delhi, and even 
by marrying him to a new young wife on 27 th 
December at Paitibau. He now planned to march to 
Northern India, taking Nizam Ali with him, in ord^ 
to make a combined effort of all the loyal country Powers 
for expelling the alien usurper of the Padishah^s realm- 
On 9th January 1761, Raghunath Dada and Sakharam. 
Eapu were deputed to induce Nizam Ali to come. Th^ 
embassy failed, and the Peshwa had to continue <1^; 
northward march alone. , : 

By this time all was over with the Bhau, and om 
24th January the Peshwa at Bhilsa intercepted a banker^s 
letter written from Delhi giving the fat^ news of 
Panipat. All his plans were now upset. He halted at 
Bhilsa till 7 th February, and then marched by way of 
Sihor and Sironj to Pachhar, 32: miles north of Sironj, 
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in the delusive hope that the rumours about the Bhau and 
some other chiefs having escaped from the field might 
prove true. Here the survivors from Panipat 
met him^ and pressed him to return home. Tlie awful 
catastrophe had unhinged his mind and hastened the 
work of consumption. He began to moan to himself 
alone^ call for his lost son and cousin, and talk 
incoherently. By this time he had been reduced to 
a skeleton, having lost 64 lbs. Leaving Pachhar on 
22 March, the Court returned to Puna in June, and 
here he expired on 23 June 1761. It was a dismal 
sunset to the glorious noon of his father^s and his own 
reign. A new scene now opened in the tragic drama 
of Maratha history, with its ^^Theban horrors^^ of murder 
suicide and the untimely death of the young. * But 
the historian of Delhi is not concerned with it, as the 
Delhi Government practically enjoyed a respite from 
Maratha intrusion almost to the end of the reign of 
Ae new Peshwa Madhav Rao Ballal (1761-1772.) 
Panipat had done its wiirk even in the South. 


* Peshwa’s last days, — Niir-tid-din 52. 27a n a Padnis Atdo^ 
ii. l83*»xxviL 260. xxi. 204. xxvii, 260-272. xL 187. Eaf,. 
m, m A 415,416. Khari^ i 26, 28. . 
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I. The Peshwa^s responsibilitij for the defeat at Panipat, 

Did Balaji Eao cause the disaster at Panipat by breaking 
his promise to go to the relief of the Bhau with an army 
from the Deccan ? No, because there is not a scrap of 
evidence that he made any such promise, or even that the 
Bhau had appealed to him for reinforcements. The modem 
effort to make the Peshwa or Govind Ballal the scapegoat 
for the Panipat disaster is at once disproved by the contents 
and dates of the original letters of the Bhau and the 
Peshwa, and the fact that it took at least four weeks in 
the most peaceful times for a letter to travel from Panipat 
to the Godavari, while the least local disturbance on the 
long route would delay the letter by weeks more. The popular 
theory that the Bhau put off his attack on Abdlli 
immediately after the rival armies had reached Panipat 
because he expected that the Peshwa would come up in the 
rear of Abdali and thus the enemy would be easily 
destroyed between two fires, is pure moonshine, because 
the Bhau decided to entrench on 4th November [Raj. i. 2MJ,^ 
when there was not the least whisper of the Peshwa havii# 
started for the north or even that he had decided on a 
personal campaign in Hindustan. 

On 5th September the Bhau did indeed appeal to fee 
Peshwa, but it was for money ; he giv^ not fee faintest 
idea of any military insufficiency on his side. Then 
followed the success at Kunjpuri (Octobep), which elevated 
fee spirit of the Marafea arm^ of fee North, Even on 
1st November fee Bhau wrote to Govind Ballai that he ^fead 
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every hope of being' able to swallow Abdali up in a few 
■days/’ [Ea], i. 261.] Another letter from his camp written 
four days later (by Krishna Joshi) shows his army in the 
eame over-confident spirit. For a month after this, i. e., up 
to the 7th of December, the Maratha troops retained their 
optimism ; they were daily roving round the Afghan camp 
and making spoils from its outskirts and distressing the 
onemy by cutting his supplies ofi, while ISTaro Shankar 
from Delhi was successfully harrying the middle Doab 
and parts of trans-Ganges by means of his detachments 
fSPD, ii. 197, Eaj. i. 243.] Therefore, such a dominant 
force could have had no occasion or valid reason for 
demanding more man-power from the South. Money alone 
was needed by it, and that money could come only from 
the Maratha collectors in the North. 

The fall of M6h6nd416 (7 Dec.) completely changed the 
scen4 but not at once. It took the Shah about a fortnight 
from this date to cut the Bhiiu’s line of communication with 


Delhi, to terrorize the Maratha army into remaining passive 
within their trenches day and night, and to stop their 
provision 5=5upply altogether. Govind himself fell on 
17 December. That was the date on which despair took 
the place of boastful confidence in the beleaguered army. 
But a letter sent out of Panipat on 22nd December (the day 
when the Bhau received the mangled head of Govind 
Ballal), even if it could have escaped the Durrani patrols 
and the hostile Baluch zamilidars on the way, could not 
have brought a single trooper back from the Deccan, could 
not even have reached the Peshwa before the fatal morning 
of 14th January 1761. 

Bhau nowhere says that he was looking for armed 
the South. He perished, not so much from 
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tower, as because his 


army at Kunjpura 
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and after “lived in the air”; it had no secure bane at all 
He had rejected Suraj MaFs wise advice to leave all his 
non-combatants and impedimenta behind in the Jat forts, 
so as to render his force extremely mobile. After this it 
was a criminal folly on his part to make Delhi his base 
and yet leave there Naro Shankar with a contemptible force 
of 3,000 light horse and 3,000 foot, all second line troops 
or raw recruits [Raj. i. 237j, whom any Durrani 
lieutenant could have crushed. Even a Dattaji Sindfem 
with fully 10,000 seasoned horse of his own, if posted 
at Delhi, would not have been more than what the 
importance of that base during the Bhau’s northward advance 
to the Satlaj demanded from a far-sighted general. 

The Bhuu had taken 78 days in marching from Bindhkhed 
to a place 20 miles short of Agra, and the Feshwa would 
have required at least a hundred days in covering a route 
275 miles longer, from Paithan to Panipat The knowledge 
of this fact alone would have deterred the Bhau from 
asking for the Peshwa’s armed aid. 

Therefore, it is proved beyond a doubt that the only 
help which the Bhuu solicited from the Peshwa was money. 
Such an appeal exasperated Balaji Ruo beyond endurance, 
und with every reason. He had, in order to furnish the 
Bbau for the Hindustan expedition, added to his already 
heavy burden of debt, and cut down the force retained 
for the defence of the Deccan to the bones (only 10,000 men 
cf his own.) The devoted Dattaji Sindhia had assured him 
that he was thinking day and night how to reheve the 
Peshwa ’s load of debt, but Dattaji in the midst of his 
arduous campaigns in the North had never asked for 
from Puna* The Bh5u had been supplied with 
a much larger army and ord« for hdlf the Maratha dues 
in the Nordic His task was to collect, by the demoixskafen 
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of his force, the tributes and revenue outstanding' there and 
thus help to satisfy the creditors of the Puna Government, 
for whom nothing could be spared from the scanty revenues 
of the Deccan. And yet the Bhau was demanding more money 
for his own expenses ! We can now easily understand why 
Balaji^s courtiers found it dangerous even to speak to him 
about the army under the Bhau. As a courtier reports, 
‘^He has lost all recollection of the men in Plindustan 

(viz,, the Bhau and his army.) Even talk about sending 
help to them is displeasing to his mind.^^ [Letter of 26 hTov. 
SPI), ii. 133=xxvii. 260.J To such hints the Peshwa’s 

reply, expressed by silence or a grunt rather than words, 
signified that he had given the Bhau a rope sufficiently long 
to hang himself with and would leave him there. What lashed 
his resentment to fury was the unforgettable fact that the 
same rope which Sadashiv had placed round his own 
neck would strangle Vishwas Rao also ! 

In such circumstances, a born master of afiairs would 
have asserted his will, cut his losses by abandoning all his 
northern ambitions (or severely curtailing them within the 
limits of possibility), and commanded the Bhau cit ome 

to Ml back on Agra, or even Gwalior, and thus saved his 

son and army, at the expense of the coveted but unattainable 
lordship of DelM and the Ran|Sb and the unhampered 
possession of the Dmb. W©; Balaji fgr this 

failure of a supreme masters duty ; his marriage at Paithan 
had nothing to do with the issue in the North. 

The military disaster to the Marathas at Panipat was 
inevitable, considering the polar difference in armament, 
tactics, discipline, internal cohesion (by means of a depend- 
able chain of officers) and numbers between the rival armies. 
There could have been no victory for the Bhau there ; the 
utmost was a suoceasful retreat with what he could save 
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out of his army, abandoning all his accumulated plunder of 
six months and most of his non-combatants. His failure 
in that clash of arms does not excite our indignation so 

much as the utter blindness to the facts of the situation^ 
the lack of a consistent far-sighted policy and of the 
practical give and take spirit, and above all the total 

diplomatic failure, — in one word, the want of statesman- 
ship,— on the part of the master at Puna who dictated, 

and the doomed agent near Delhi who carried oul^ Ms 

North-Indian policy. 

II. How far did Malhar Ilolkar contribute 
to the defeat at Pani2Mt P 

In a defence of his own conduct supposed to have been 
dictated by Malhar Holkar, which is current in Maharashtra, 
he says that he was ordered by the Bhau to escort the 

wives of the Bhau and other chiefs out of the Panipat 

camp to the Deccan as soon as he saw signs of drfeat in 
the field on that day (or received a hint to that A# freiii 

the Bhau), and that he had left the field accordingly. This 

apologia bears every mark of being apocryphal, and indeed 
Raj wade suspected its authenticity long ago. The only 
division of the Maratha army that returned from Panipat 
in a tolerably large and compact form was Holkar’s (abptt 
1,500 men.) If he was the officer selected by the Bba.u to 
lead the retreat, he would certainly have kept touch, through- 
out the fight, with the ladies whom he had been ordea?rf 
to save and he should have gone up to them immediaMy 
after leaving the field. But in fact he met Parvafi Bai on 
the way, some 20 hours after the end of the battle, whidh 
ehows that their junction was purely acddental 

Again, though according tp to current Maratha tradition 
{Bhm Mk BMmr, p. 79 and Holkar Kaifiyat, p. ^), 
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young Jankoji Sindhia clung to Malhar as a child does to 
its mother, and in the battle of Panipat Jankoji was posted 
at the very elbow of Malhar, the latter did not take Janko 
with him in his flight, which he could have most easily done 
in a pre-arranged and well-conducted retreat. The weight 
of evidence is irresistible that Malhar thought only of saving 
himself, and by a secret collusion with Najib (and, through 
Najib, with Shah Pasand Khan, his opposite number,) that 
neither party would molest the other, he remained inert 
during the critical stage of the battle, But as soon as 
the Bhau’s defeat appeared certain, though still an hour before 
the end of the struggle, Malhar fled away westwards, thus 
utterly uncovering Jankoji’s right flank. Shah Pasand 
thrust himself into the gap and attacked Janko from that 
wing and the rear, while Najib, who had now worked his 
way to within musket shot of Janko (his opposite number), 
assailed him in front with a discharge of 2,000 rockets at a 
time into his densely crowded and confused ranks. Jankoji, 
himself severely wounded and enveloped in front right and 


The sober Kashiraj says, ‘‘Shah Pasand Khan was very 
brave and experienced in war. He advanced with such vigour 
that the [confronting] Maratha corps had not the power to draw 
breath,”— which I take to mean that the two sides only made a 
demonstration from, a short distance. But Shah Pasand’s servant 
Shamlu, writing 35 years afterwards, says with his usual exaggera- 
tion,— ‘‘As Janko and Malhar with one lakh of troops, keeping 
their feet firmly before Shah Pasand Khan, were fighting, the 
Khan on becoming strengthened at heart when he heard the 
newB of the fiight of the infidels [at the centre], charged the 
saxdars in front of him and fought for two g karts. At last they 
too pcefeiEEed flight to fight.” (Br. Mus. Or. 1895, p. f 8.) 
Mafhia’s ccajeert with Kajib is mentioned by Nur, (51a) and 
Bmmn 
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rear, was driveo with the broken remnant of his division 
towards his left (the only path now lying open to him) and 
reached the rear of the Bhau’s divi^^ion (the centre.) There 
he fell into the jaws of Barkhurdar Khan, who, after the 
annihilation of the Gardi troops and consequent disappear- 
ance of the entire Maratha left wing, had turned the 
Maratha centre and got behind the Bhau. 

It is only on this supposition that we can explain, how 
Jankoji, who was posted on the extreme rigM of the 
Maratha line of battle, happened to become the captive of 
Barkhurdar Khan, who commanded at a diagonally opposite 
position, namely that facing the extreme left of the Maratha 
line. 


III, EUiorkal source h on Panipai, 

The primary source for the history of the Bhau’s 
campaign in Hindustan (March 1760—January 1761) from 
the Maratha side is the long series of letters from the Bisn: 
to G-ovind Ballal and others and sevml of GoviB4 
letters which V. K. Rajwad^ recovered and printed in his 
SMhamn, voL i, as well as a few stray letters of that 
period in his vols, iii, and vi, and a small sheaf of the 
historical letters still extant in the Peshwas’ record office 
and included in G. S, Sardesai’s Selections from the 
Daft(w, vols. ii, xxi, and xxvii, and two or three letters 
printed by V. V. Khar6 in his LeMi SemgmhUj voL i. Only 
two of these toudh the last battle and that too very briefly. 
The Bhau SaUhamhi the BaMmt tod 

Holkaranchi Kcdfigai, in the same language^ have h) be 
rejected as later gos®‘py fabrication^ no better than opium- 
eatei®^ tales. But what pttrfes the critical biatorian in the 
Bh&t^ Bakhar is hopeiesdy mixed up with 

its mass of demonstrably false statements, there are some 
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true traditions (as proved by autbeiitic records) and some 
statements which have every appearance of being true 
though unsupported elsewhere. Therefore, the simple remedy 
of rejecting this work in its entirety would impoverish our 
scanty store of information on the battle, and yet it is not 
safe to accept any of its statements so long as it cannot be 
corroborated by other and more reliable sources. 

I have rejected much of Nana Fadnis’s autobiography, 
written probably 30 years after the battle and with much of 
his early memory effaced by the lapse of time and engross- 
ing State affairs, because when this narrative is confronted 
with his letters written from the Ehau^s camp (which I have 
accepted as most trustworthy), it is proved incorrect in 
some particulars. 

In the Persian language no despatch, newsletter or 
other State-paper has survived. The earliest and best record 
is the Delhi Chronicle^ which gives the most accurate 
.dates and several original facts, though in its usual brief 
language. The Persian narrative of the battle and the 
.events which led to ifc, written in 1780 by Kashiraj Shiv 
Rao Pandit, a Deccani Brahman long in the service of 
* ShujE-ud-daulah, is the fullest and most trustworthy 
source on the battle itself, about which naturally no Marathi 
despatch is available. The fact of this author being a 
Maratha by race and creed and his presence in Abdali^s 
Acamp in the train of Shuja throughout the campaign mad© 
him naturally see both sides more intimately and get 
information about both the camps more fully and accurately 
than was possible for any other person. His employment 
-as a mediator between the two sides gives a peculiar import- 
. ance to his narrative. He stood by Shuja's side throughout 
the battle and once carried a message to the hard-pressed 
« Durrani wazir at the centre. 
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Kashiraj frankly admits that he “wrote 10 years after 
tke event and from memory/’ but a critical and comparative 
study of his narrative proves his veracity. A few in- 
accur-acies due to lapse of memory or hurried writing can 
be easily corrected, often from his own words elsewhere. 
These are: (i) Malhar Holkar’s position was in the extreme 
right of the Maratha line of battle, and not penultimate as 
his loose language suggests, (ii) I^ajib did not leave his 
position facing Jankoji Sindhia, in order to deliver a iwfc 
attack on the Bhiu’s centre, — ^at least not till all was over 
except the shouting, (iii) Similarly, throughout the contested 
stage of the battle Shah Pasand Khan merely neutralized 
the Maratha division (Malhar’s) opposite to him, instead of 
engaging in any close combat with it or with the Bhau’s 
■centre, before Malhar’s flight, (iv) The Durranis plundered 
-the Maratha camp not in the night following the battle but 
next morning, (v) The rival armies stood facing north 
and south (and not eastwards and westwards, as in 
translation.) Sliarq-rm in the text means 'counting from 
the eastern end of the line of battle.’ Shakir Khan say? 
that the Kuhela contingent in the Durrani army barred Idle 
road to Delhi, which we know ran southwards and not 

eastwards from Panipat city, (See also SPD, xxvii. 259.) 

Sayyid Ghulam Ali, the author of 

■extensively borrows from Kashira j (often verbatim). 

Another eye-^teess of the battle was Md. J'afar Sbamlu, 
then the chief “ manager of Shah Pasand Khan. But he 
wrote 35 years* after the battle, witheut ^y notes, and solely 
trusting to his memory, Though he is hioife 

probable that none knows more about ithis baitfek tiiau 
auAor (ia, ShaTnlu)'**^ any: 'm'an narrate 

contrary to- my ~ :fetsgfeoO'i pure and simple, 

.and'deierv^ no «d6no^”'^y# to- narrative is ofto wro-ng 

24 
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aud his numbers grossly inflated, a reduction to one4enth 
being necessary in most cases before we can reach the 
truth! He gives no details of the battle at all comparable 
to Kashiraj's. [Br. Mus. Persian Or. 1895.] 

Sayyid Nur-ud-din Hasan’s Life of iSTajib-ud-daulah [Br. 
Mus. MS. 24,410] written about 1773, most probably for 
Sir Charles W. Malet, is extremely valuable in some parts,, 
but has to be used with caution where he depended on 
others for information. He was not present in the battle,, 
as being a servant of Imad-ul-mulk he had to remain in 
hiding at Bharatpur wdth his master throughout thia 
campaign. But he was the most learned and thoughtful of 
the Muslim writers on this subject and took care to ascertain 
the facts from the actors in the aflair and to reproduce 
them faithfully in his book. [Fully trans. by me in Islamic 
GuUwe^ Haidarabad, 1933.] 

The author of Siyar-ncl-mutWchkharin lived at Patna, at 
a vast distance from Delhi at this time, and his account of 
the battle (copied by Tarikh4-Mtizaffari with only two small 
additions) is based on hearsay. Shakir Khan was living 
in Panipat in unemployment and poverty during the siege,, 
hut his Tazkira [Br. Musi Add. 6585, I have used a Patna 
MS.] is too brief to be of any use. 

Gross misrepresentation of the facts of the battle waa 
aiterwards made by Shuja-ud-daulah’s flatterers to glorify 
their patron, in Gulistani’s Mujmil-ut-tawankk (ed. by Oskar 
Mann, Leiden, 1896), Mustajab Khan’s GuUsian-i~Eahmat 
and Imam-ud-din Husaini’s Tarihhri-IIusain Shahi (wr. 
179&) The laslnaamed work, amidst much confusion 
of dates and ©vents and ineonrect statement, supplies many 
Tiseful correct details, and sometimes agrees remarkably with 
ia points not given by any other author* 

Mjsiia, unfortunately for ua, was not present at 
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battle or anywhere near. Nor was Suraj Mai. Hence, 
Miskin’s Memoirs [Br. Mus. Pers, 8807] and Father Xavier 
Wendells French history of the Jat kingdom (India Office, 
Orme MSS., 0. V. 216) touch the battle too briefly. 

Purandare Daftar, i., is a valuable primary source for the 
events after the battle of Panipat, esp. the Peshwa’s last 
days (Nos. 393426), but gives nothing important about the 
battle : 386 (Ahir risings in Bhau’s rear), 389 (why Bhau 
rejected Shuja's peace proposal), 391 (early Mara&a brag at 
Panipat=Raj. i, 265), 392 (Barve^s Oudh raid), 397 and 425 
(casualties and fugitives), 417 (Nana Fadnis’s letter on the 
battle with list of names, —very useful.) 

IV. Military notes on Panipat 

The cause of the Durrani victory is thus convincingly 
given by the French captain Jean Law, who visited Delhi 
in 1768 : — '‘Nothing like it [viz., the disorderly condition of 
Indian troops] is to be seen in the army of Abdal f 
thing there is real, the men as much as the homes and ifa 
arms. His army is divided into squadrons of a thousand 
horsemen. Each squadron is distinguished by a cap of a diflerent 
colour and under the command of a chief, who invariably 
makes his report to Abdali himself twice a day. The chief 
has subaltern officers for whose conduct he is held 
sible. The review of the Iroops is made rigorously all the 
months, and— what merits attention,— they are punished at 
least as often as they are rewarded. Although the tooops 
of Abdali are generally good, there are among ftena some 
corps that surpass the others. They are the men 
brav^y has been moire frequently put to the proof. Every 
time this prince enters on a campaign he keeps apart 12 or 
15 of these squadrons^ It is his reserve corps, destined for 
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the decisive strokes, and of which the Marathas have felt 
the weig’ht so often.” {Memoire^ 194-195.) 

I believe that over half the Sindhia contingent (the rear 
portion) fled away westwards very early along with Holkar 
and only a fraction (the van and Jankoji’s personal friends 
and staff; offered resistance and, when overpowered by 
Shah Pasand and Najib, retreated with their chief eastwards 
to the Bhau's corps. [SPD, xxvii. 271.] To this extent my 
second plan of the battle requires alteration. Also, though 
in the plans the Maratha divisions (except the Gardi brigade) 
are shown as cavalry, there were in fact many unmounted 
men among them, as one general (Satvoji Jadav) admits that 
‘‘Many of our soldiers lost their horses and the rest were 
famished” during the two months’ investment in Panipat. 

Elephants versus Tarki /wrses.—Ahmad Shah said that 
elephants were admirable means of baggage transport ; but 
a mount, the control of which is not in the hands of the 
rider and which can carry him whither it wills, should not 
be resorted to ; while a litter ( 2 ^alki) is only suitable for a 
sick man. [Samin, tr. in Ind. Antiq,, 1907, p. 60.] 

gardar Jahan Khan came to the camp of Najib with 
8,000 horsemen by fast marches [1767] and . . . Najib 
immediately sent Zabita him against 

the Sikhs. The sardax said to Zabita Khan, “Your head 
and body appear to be very soft ; you have been constantly 
used to sitting: in palkis and carpets. How will you be able 
to keep up with us ? ... Why do you take an elephant 
with you f” [Ntuvud-diu, 

The Mamtha generals are said to have brought three 
hundred dephauts into the Md in the battle of Panipat. 



CHAPTER XXJI 

Najib-ub»daulA; Dictator of Delhi^ 1761-1770- 

§ 1. Ahmad Shah AbdaWs doings in India 
after Panipat. 

From 10th October 1760^ when Sadashiv Rao Bhaa 
deposed the waziPs puppet Shah Jahan II and proclaimed 
Shah Alam II Emperor in Delhi, to the 6th of January 
1772, when Shah Alam rode into the capital of his 
fathers for the first time as sovereign, the imperial city 
was widowed of her lord. True, throughout this long 
interval of over eleven years, there always lived in Delhi 
a recognized vicar of the Emperor in the person of his 
eldest son Mirza Jawan Bakht, with the title of 
Ahad or Heir ; but the Emperor himself was sighing 
out his days in exile at Allahabad or elsewhere in the 
territory of the Nawab of Oudb, unable to control the 
administration of the realm from its centre. This 
eclipse of royalty coincides almost exactly with 
noontide splendour of JSTajib Khan^s career ^ the virtual 
dictator of Delhi and the supreme regulator of : the alMrs 
of what still remained of the Mughal empire. ; Only 
fourteen months separate the death of Najib (31 Oei 
X770) from the return of Shah Alam to Delhi. There- 
fore, the history of the centre of the Mughal empire can 
be best studied as a part of the life-story of Najib -ud- 
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daulah^ even though he very seldom resided in the city 
of Delhi during these tea years. 

The day after his greatest victory, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali visited the city of Paaipat, dressed in a splendid 
robe on which glittered the costly jewels (including the 
Kohinur) taken away by Nadir Shah from the Delhi 
palace and seized by Ahmad Shah during the plunder 
of his murdered master^s camp. He made a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the saint Bu Ali Qalandar and there 
knelt down in thanksgiving to the G-od of Hosts for 
His crowning mercy. He soon set out for Delhi, which 
he entered a fortnight after the battle (on 29th January, 
1761.) * 

: Throughout the last three months, ^^a feeling as of 

death had settled upon that unhappy city from rumours 
of the Shah^s coming/^ and on his arrival “grain became 
extremely dear.^^ Its Maratha governor Naro Shankar, 
had found his position untenable as soon as the news 
of the disaster to the Bhau^s army reached Delhi. The 
Muslim mob assembled and engaged in plunder without 
fear or check ; every fugitive from Panipat was stripped 
of his all. But, thanks to tihe grateful support of the 
ex-Empress Zinat Mahal, Karo Shankar issued from the 
city with his property and family without molestation, 
except for being forced to pay up the dues of the 
Aby^dniam qiladar Habsh Khan and his garrison. He 

* Ahdbll Ate; KasI^ DO. Ghulam Ali, ii. 186 - 188 . 

mnM m. 8PD, it m X3d m 
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presented 3*| lakhs of Rupees in cash, besides costly 
articles of the Deccan to the Queen-mother ; much 
dispersed property whicli he could not collect and carry 
away in his hurry, came into the imperial treasury. 

Then the Durrani army entered the city and engaged 
in seizing property ^^beyond imagination/^ Habsh Khan 
was squeezed out of 10,000 gold coins. The Queen- 
mother welcomed the victor by advancing with the Heir 
to Narela, 12 kos north of Delhb and presenting one 
lakh of Rupees to him and half a lakh to lois 
wazir. 

During February and the first half of March, Ahmad 
Shah occupied the Delhi palace, living with his wives 
in the rooms set apart for Mumtaz Mahal in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, and holding Court in the famous Diwan- 
i-khas. After the hardships of the last fifteen months 
of campaigning and privation, he gave himself and Ms 
army up to pleasure and repose for some time in the 
imperial city. 

But his peace was disturbed by the mutiny of his 
Durrani troops who clamoured for their pay, — *no# 
years in arrear,~^and also insisted on being immediately 
led back to fheir mountain home, ^ they would not 
spend another summer on the Indian plains. Najib was 
called upon to pay the cost of his ddiTcraoco from the 
Maratha menace by Duirani arms. He tried hard td 
shift the burden from his own shoulders by presenting 
17agar Mai the envoy of the Jat Rajah (21st Feb.) and 
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opening negotiations for the payment of a tribute by 
that prince in return for Abdali^s forgiveness. But the 
Queen-mother Zinat Mahal hated Suraj Mai as the 
protector and ally of her husband^s murderer and she 
knew from the past that Suraj Mai was only playing tn 
gain time and would pay nothing unless compelled by 
force. So^ she induced the Durrani wazir to dismiss^ 
the Jat envoy with a direct refusal. On 8th March^ 
Shah Wali Khan^ with Prince Jawan Bakht and Zinat 
Mahal^ set out for Agra in order to put pressure on 
Suraj Mai ; but the Durrani soldiers refused to march 
to the Mathura region where they had daily lost hundreds 
of thw brethren from, cholera in this very month of 
Mkrch only four years ago. The increasing disorder 
among his troops compelled Ahmad Shah to decide on 
a prompt return to Afghanistan and he recalled his 
wazir. In the meantime^ a riot had broken out between 
Shuja^e Shia followers and the Shah^s Sunni troops^ and 
the Nawab of Oudh, in high anger at this return for his^ 
valued assistance during the late war with the MarathaS;, 
left for his province on 7th March. On the 13th of 
that month the Shah began preparations for his retreat.. 
Leaving Delhi city on 20th March he halted for twc 
days in the Shalimar garden north-west of the city^ 
and b^an his return march on the 22nd, reaching 
Ambala on the 27th. A Maratha letter reports that 
there ym a three days' plunder of Delhi by hie 
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§ 2. How Najib became regent of Delhi. 

The Durrani king^s parting instructions were that 
Shah Alam should be recognized as Emperor^ Imad 
reappointed wazir and Najib Mir Bakhshi, and that 
these two ministers should bury their old hostility and 
work ill friendly co-operation and singleness of devotion 
to their master^s interests. But a river of blood lay 
between Shah Alam and Imad^ and the opportunist Najib 
used this fact to secure his own* elevation as regent of 
the empire for the next ten years. He wrote to the 
Queen-mother that if Imad returned to Delhi and 
resumed charge of the government^ he would set Shah 
Alam and his branch of the royal family aside and set up 
a crowned puppet of his own like the late Shah Jahan II. 
So^ the Heir issued a rescript calling upon Najib tO’ 
come and take charge of the capital. Thus, while Itnadf 
after receiving the wazir^s robe from Abdatfs agent was- 
delaying at Mathura to assemble his Jat escort and 
^^building castles in the air/^ Najib stole a march over 
him, came to Luni, and was brought over to Delhi by the 
Crown Prince (7th April), the two seated on the same 
elephant.* This iHove checkmated Imad ; his sole 
supporter Suraj Mai, when faced with the aecdUijpliAedl 

♦ ^ur. 54&— 55^. DC. SPD. iJ. 144. Thw two Eves of 
in Persian, one (extremely weE-written) by Bayyid Nur-nd-din 
jijasaa Khan (afterwards Sir 0. W. Malet^s mumki) composed 
probably in 1773 (Br. Mas. Pers. MS. 24,410), and the other by 
Bihari LaJ, the mmski of Hajib, writt^ in 1787. 
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fact, refused to instal Imad in the wazirship as it now 
meant an attack upon Delhi. 

Najib became the official head of the army of the 
empire (Mr Balxhshi)^ gov'ernor {faujddr) of the metro- 
politan district, and regent {mukhtdr) of the imperial 
administration. ^In the whole city his men were 
installed in the offices of tax collection, control of the 
grain market, &c. His agent was posted at the gate of 
the palace-fort as its commandant. Shah Alam ratified 
the arrangement" Najib put a garrison of some six 
thousand men in Delhi, and held the capital by means of 
a trusty lieutenant such as his brother (Afoal or Sultan 
Khan) Qr his son Zabita Kkan, who governed it. This 
^drk Zabita discharged very ably and pleased every one, 
especially the traders, by his strict justice, suppression 
of robbery, and sympathy with the people in their 
distress. [Nur 98i], 

§ $, Ahdali^s attempt to conclude peace with the 
Peshtm and Suraj Mai fails, 

Ahmad Shah Abdali^ like a wise statesman, wished to 
leave behind him an agreed peace among all the Powers 
of India: ho himself would keep the Pan jab from the 
-Satlaj westwards and content himself with an anuual 
tribute of 40 lakhs of Eupees for the rest of the Mughal 
empire^ payable by the tnluister who would wield the 
of Delhi. As for the Maratbas/ during several 
tike aaet m, 
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years after Panipat Abdali persisted in tlie attempt to 
placate the Peshwa ; he wrote repeatedly to his Delhi 
agent^ Yaqub Ali^ to go to the Peshwa and beg him to 
excuse the Durrani ting for the slaughter of his son and 
cousin at Panipat, as Ahmad Shah had no intention of 
fighting them, but the Bhau had begun the ofiFensive and 
forced the Shah to take up arms in self-defence. The 
envoy was instructed to assure the Puna Court that the 
Maratha-Durrani boundary as now settled by negotia- 
tion would be scrupulously respected, and that all the 
Indian Powers would have Abdali^s blessing in support- 
ing Shah Alam on the Delhi throne and letting the 
regular government of the empire start again. 

In short, AbdalPs sole interest in India was to get 
his tribute punctually year after year, without having to 
stnd an Afghan army for its collection. It wa% tihere-* 
fore, necessary for him that the status quo shouW be 
maintained in Hindustan, the Ruhelas secured from 
molestation, and the Marathas induced to come to terms 
with the Durrani and Shah Alam and not to disturb the 
Delhi administration and cut off its revenue resouro^; sas* 
they had done by their invasions in the past. Such a 
live and let live policy was tie most sensible and 
business-like plan at the time, if only the Peshwa cotild 
be induced to let bygones be bygone and to curb his 
al^iibition within the bounds of what Was realizable. The 

'm. DO: SPD. xxL 202 (completed by ii. 103.) xxviL 272. ii. 145, 
146. :d,. 141, 142.' txlx. 10. 
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Maratha failure to do this shows that they had not a 
single statesman among them and that by trying to grasp 
all they were destined to lose all in the end. 

Yaqub Ali Khan^ by Abdali^s order^ left Delhi on 
9th April with the robe and jewelled pen-case 
appertaining to the office of imperial wazir^ for delivering 
them to Imad at Mathura. On the 19th the envoy was 
presented to Suraj Mai. Long consultations were held 
by these three, as well as Tatya Gangadhar (Holkar^s 
diwan) and Bapu M. Hingane (the PesKwa^s resident 
wakil at Delhi), for settling a peace between the Shab 
and the Peshwa and restoring the normal administration 
of the country. Envoys of the trans-Ganges Ruhelas 
and of Ahmad Bangash and Shuja-ud-daulah too arrived 
to join in this peace congress. But nothing came of it, 
partly because with a dying Peshwa on the throne the 
Maratha State was headless, but mainly because Suraj. 
Mai and Imad were bent upon setting Najib aside and 
asserting their own authority over the imperial dominions 
without a partner. A lasting peace with Abdali and 
Najib was the last thing that they desired, Imad and 
Tatya Gangadhar prevented Yaqub Ali from going to 
the Peshwa and settUng the peace terms and the 
bonodary question by direet negotiation with him, and 
asked the envoy to conclude the discussion at Mathura- 
Tjhe ^nyoy protested tlnit the ShaVa order was for him 
td go Puna> placate the Peshwa by offering condolences 
l<yr lite daughter at Panipat, ascertain his demands 
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and make terms then and there. Bnfc in view of 
Balaji Rao^s mental derangement and imminent deaths he 
was detained at Mathura and the congress broke up 
after two months of futile talk. 

Yaqub Ali was a mere courier of the Shah^s 
message ; he could undertake nothing on his own 
responsibility. So, he plainly told Imad that his task 
was over with the handing of the wazir's insignia to 
the latter and that Imad must make himself the 
de facto head of the Delhi government by his own 
strength. Suraj Mai was now by far the most powerful 
prince in India, with absolutely unimpaired forces and an 
-OvrAowing treasury. The recent two years^ Afghan- 
Maratha contest had left him quite untouched. In the 
visible decay of all other Powers in North India, he 
wished, with Imad as his tool and the cloak of legally 
which Imad^s office of warn could thiow ov^ all life 


undertakings, to seize the actual government of the 
•empire and wrest the neighbouring provinces from the 
Ruhelas the Bangash and Shuja in the name of the 
Emperor but keep them himself ^^under a veil.^^ 

The Oudh and Afghan envoys assembled at 
were indignant and replied, ^Tf you want us to pye up 
our lands only in order to lease thein to the 


Jat, we shall not surrender thenu^^ The natural »sult 
Was that the negotiations broke dow®i^ the par-Ruhdas, 
though jealous and afraid of Hajib, were antagonized 
towards Imad, and the titular wazir^s hope of ousting 
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Najib from Delhi entirely disappeared. Suraj Mai 
bluntly refused to fight Najib single-handed for the 
sake of Imad. He had a most precious fruit close at 
hand^ ripe for the plucking. On 12th June he captured 
Agra fort by bribery^ after less than a month^s blockade. 
Najib had come back from Sonepat to Delhi for the 
Id prayer of 6th May^ which he attended seated side 
by side with the Crown Prince on the same elephant.. 
Now, on bearing of Suraj MaFs design against Agra,, 
he at first talked of marching out with the prince to 
the relief of that fort. But after taking a muster of 
tiie troops available at Delhi (9th May), he wisely 
from a war yrith the Jat myriads, and left Delhi 
on 14th June with a view to establishing his revenue 
control over the Sonepat district, now that the country 
south of Delhi was hopelessly lost to the empire from 
Suraj Mal^s occupation of Agra fort. 

§ 4. Surmy 0 f 2^ib Kkarfs mreer from 1761, 

This is a convenient for taking a birdV 

eye view of the rest of Najib^s career. The Panipat 
campaign bad left him without a rival in the Delhi 
Gbovernment and supreme in authority and influence in 
the north, though grievously weakened by the heavy 
slaughter of his trained soldiery during the long warfare 
the draining of his resources through the payment 
dE rntmey subsidies to Abdali and the supply of 
to his army from his Doab estates for 
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over a year. On the other hand^ the Jat Rajah was 
now the strongest and richest potentate in India. 
Najib wisely shrank from a trial of strength with 
Suraj Mai. His ambition was therefore strictly limited 
to the country north and west of Delhi and his 
old jagirs in the upper Doab and Eohilkhand, besides 
such former Maratha acquisitions in the middle Doab 
as he could easily seize. Further down the Doab^ 
roughly south of a line drawn west to east through 
Delhi; the Jat Power now expanding without fear or 
check impinged upon I^ajib^s possessions and pre- 
cipitated a deadly conflict which was to dominate DelhFs 
external politics till February 1765. After Najib^s 
potent diplomacy and still more potent gold had enabled 
him in that month to finally checkmate the new Jat 
Rajah and turn his hostile designs to other quarters> the 
Bahela chiefs ceaseless preoccupation to the 
of his days was with the Sikhs. In spite of some signal 
victories gained by him in the field; this eternal trouble 
wore his strength and resources out; desolated and 
beggared his Doab jagirs, and converted the northern- 
most Doab and the snb-Himalayan tract facing it on the 
west bank of the Jamuna; — i. e., the Ambala distiiot, — 
practically into Sikh dominion. 

In this perennial contest, it was only by hard 
figl^ting; and the relentless sacrifice of 
4y0?yfeing else to the supreme militajy need, that Najib 
could prevei^t his principality from dissolving and the 
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•Sikhs aBuexmg its fragments. But the end was, all the 
•same, the devastation of his lands and the insecurity 
oi the roads every year. At the same time a life of 
strenuous exertion was telling upon his health, and 
illness began to sap his vitality from 1763 onwards. 
After 1764, his patron and potent supporter, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, became too much entangled in civil wars 
•at home, the mutiny of his troops, the irrepressible 
upspring of the Sikh nation and latterly his own illness, 
to come to J!^ajib^s rescue. Najib was thenceforth thrown 
^entirely upon his own resources. But the folly and 
failure of Jawahir Singh made Najib safe at home, 
'except for the Sikhs, from March 1765 onwards, as the 
debacle of Panipat had removed the Maratha menace 
from him for a decade after 1761. 

No doubt, this peace was mainly a pure gift of 
Fortune, but it was rightly deserved by his marvellous 
^diplomatic tact, political insight, masterly handling of 
Ills resources, and power of seizing every opportunity 
4^ and prevision. He utilized this 

respite from vmr to aggrandfee his own power and 
nreate a strong and spacious domain of his own, without 
a thought for Ae interest of his nominal master, which 
Nkjib as an intensely practical man must have perceived 
to be hopeless. 

Secure from the dread of any enemy attack north- 
up to the Sarhind border, and, after Jawahir^s 
^ early in 1765, eq^ually safe southwards 
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io Ballabhgarh; Najib turned to imposing his authority 
upon the ever-refractory landlords of the North Delhi 
region^ and then expanded his possession and rule over 
the Hansi-Hisar districts immediately west of the above 
“tract. Southwest of Delhi lay the Baluch settlements 
in the modern Rohtak district, — such as Jhajhar, 
Bahadurgarh, Farrukhnagar and Tauru, — the petty 
barons of which, as his brother-Muslims and fellow 
trans-Border men, clung to Najib for protection 
against the growing menace of the Jat expansion tlirough 
Mewat towards them. "The parganahs of Hariana, — 
such as Grohana, Rohtak, Dadri, &c. — came into Najib^s 
possession. The Baluch zamindars of that district 
Became obedient to him,’^ — Musavi Khan of Farrukh- 
nagar joining him with a force of over 2,000 men. "Day 
by day Najib^s power increased. From the fau|dari of 
Saharanpur he realized 75 lakhs of Rupees fa year.] In 
the Doab places like Mirat, Sikandrabad, Dasna, Baghpat 
Ac., and seven mahals belonging to the Marathas, came 
into his possession/^ [Niir. 55 J-56a. SPD. ii, 144.) 

Najib^s Baluch protegees formed a line of defence 
alCug the south-western frontier of bis domain \ but this 
very fact made a war to the death between W 
the Jat Rajah inevitable, as we shall see in Chapter 23* 
The middle Doab also formed a debatable land 
between him and the date who had crossed the Jamuna,. 
t^ec^vered their possessions lost to Abdali in March 
1769, and tushed iu to fili the Void caused by the late 
25 
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Maratha withdrawal from that region. Like a wise 
man of business^ Najib seized the substance of power 
in tiie Delhi Government^ leaving it to Imad and Shuja 
to fight over the title of wazir — now reduced to a mere 
shadow, without the least significance in Indian politics.. 
He extended his own sway over the three regions- 
described above and confirmed it beyond challenge by the 
ruthless sack and massacre of two prominent villages^ — 
Buana and Bkiwani^ — which struck as much terror and 
were as eflfective in cowing all opposition throughout 
the country, as Cromweirs massacres at Drogheda and 
Waterford. With his immense income from the land, 
fee set himself to build a new capital of his own at 
Najibabad — adorned with splendid mansions, mosques, 
ofe'^and a strong fort at Pathargarh. 

§ 5. Najib visits Abdali (1762) and Shah Alam 
{1763) 

We shall now turn to the narration of^ Najib^s move- 
ments and other acts. On lOtii September 1761 fee 
returned to DdhJ from his estate. As he was about 
to enter the Diwan-i-kfeas for interviewing the Orown 
Prince, the porters, in accordance with the rules, refused 
to admit more than eleven attendants with him. At 
this he took offence and at once left for his own camp. 
Affeer two days he was pacified by princely apologies 
pit* ; feta visit on the 12th. Then he left for Gohana 
\[^ m Bmt to Kumbher to arrange for 
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a personal meeting between him and the Jat Eajah. 
This interview took place about 23rd October^ but as we 
shall see in Chapter 23^ it produced no real understand- 
ing between the two nor any concerted plan for bringing 
Shah Alam back to Delhi. [SPD, xxi. 89. Nur. 56a,] 
In the November and December of this year we 
find Najib engaged in subduing his refractory tenants 
in the Hansi-Hisar country^ aided by Musavi Khan, 
From this region he was called at the beginning of 
February 1762 to meet Ahmad Shah who was then busy 
repressing the Sikhs in the Sarhind-Patiala country. He 
bore the Shah company till the first week of April and 
received high praise from his patron, who publicly 
remarked, " This is the only man among the Indian 
Afghans. I have shown many favours to that race, but 
not one of them, not even Shuja-ud-daulah, has come 
to my side.^^ [Nur. 57a. CPC. it JDO.] 

After his return to Delhi on 15th April, Najib paid 
a fortnight's visit to his city of Najibabad, then in 
course of construction, and afterwards came back to 
Delhi (17th May), occupying his oflScial residenoc, 
Safdar Jang^S mansion. Early in October next he went 
to Labor, again to settle the affairs of ihe empire in con- 
sultation with the Abdali king. Xafub A^h Eltia 
well as Shah Alamos agents Mnnir-ud-daulah and Agjba 
Baza, and the Marafha wakil Bapu BSngaij^ also went 
there for the discussions. It was a^eed that Shah 
Alam should be recognized as Emperor and Shuja as 
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his wazir^ and that forty lakhs a year should bo 
paid to the Afghan king as the tribute of India^ — for 
which Najib was held answerable. Abdali^s letters to 
this effect were issued to the chief Indian Powers^, and 
robes of honour for Emperor and wazir were despatch- 
ed from his Court with Eaza Quli Khan. Ahmad Shah 
left Labor for his home on 12th December 1762^ and 
Kajib returned to Delhi on 18th January, the other 
Indian envoys with him. [DC, Kur. 5 7 ft.] 

Shortly after this Najib received pressing invitations 
to join the Emperor Shah Alam who was then 
encamped with Shuja at Sikandrabad^ and on whom 
BOafiz Eahmat and other Euhela chiefs (but not Ahmad 
3pjan Bangash of Farrukhabad) were in attendance. 
But Shuja, who was really the keeper of the puppet 
Emperor, attempted to wrest Ahmad^s territories from 
him, as a preliminary to the EmperoPs march on 
pielhi. This antagonized all the Ruhelas, and destroyed 
chance of any united action by all the vassal 
chiefs for installing Shah Alam on his ancestral throne. 
Najib qtdckly arrived in the imperial camp, was 
cordially welcomed by Shuja and presented to Ihe 
Emperor, who bestowed many costly gifts on him. 
Under pressure from Najib, the Nawab of Oudh 
abandoned his hostile designs against the Bangash 
chief.’*' In this camp Kajib fell ill of a high fever, 
„ ’ft very cogent reasoning, Kur. 59a-60a. Shuja psl. 
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which caused fits of unconsciousness for hours together ; 
the Emperor graciously visited his sick-bed and 
showed him every kindness. Soon there broke out a 
sectarian dispute between Shuja^s Shia troops and 
Najib^s Sunni Afghans^ and in the rioting that followed 
Q.fir-xada of the Afghans^ when on a visit to the 
Oudh camp; was killed by the ruffianly QjLzjzilbashes 
and Mughalias there. The soldiers on both sides Came 
out for a battle and could not be controlled by their 
chiefs. So; Najib hurriedly took leave of the Emperor 
(on 16th May) and marched back to his home; where 
he made a long stay on account of his illness. 
{Ohulam Ali^ ii. 157-167; DC. Muna Lai 60.] 

§ 6. Najib fights Suraj Mai and Jaivahir, 

1763-1765. . ; . 

He had barely recovered health and sfeength^ ^heci 
in December he was suddenly recalled to Delhi by 
Suraj MaFs attack on the Baluch zamindars and 
threatened invasion of Delhi. Najib tried hard to padfy 
the Jat king; but without success. The campaign 
ended in Suraj MaFs being shot dead (25 December 
1763) during a night attack and all his troops 
dispersing; as we shall learn in detail in Chapter 23^ 
The disappearance of thegjreatest of the Jat 
the i^^i^ture character of hie, youthful wecessor^ 
and the internal dissensions iaat ravaged the Bharatpur 
State; all combined to give Hajib a respite from that 
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enemy till November next^ when Jawahir Singh^ after 
assembling a vast force of his own tribesmen and 
hired Sikh Maratha and Gosain troops, attacked 
Najib to avenge his father^s death. This life and death 
struggle kept Najib busy in Delhi till the middle of 
February 1765, when he succeeded in defeating the 
attack, and stood triumphant as the undisputed lord 
of Delhi. This repulse of the Jat king, even though 
supported by Imad, Malhar Holkar and the myriads 
of Sikhs, marks the climax of Najib^s greatness. 
The holy month of Ramzan began on the next Friday, 
it February 1765, and Imad begged leave to enter 
Df^lhi and office his Friday prayers in the Jami Masjid 
capital. For six years he had ruled over the 
city as an wazir mightier than the sovereign and Najib 
had then ranked among his humble retainers. And 
today as Imad rode through the Broad Street of Delhi 
the Grand Mosque, the citizens saw with wonder that 
Najib was seated side by side wifti him on the same 
elephant. Such was his present exaltation^ [Nur. 91.] 
Meantime, his patcbn, Ahmad Shah, had been 
d^eated by the Sikhs and recalled quickly to 
Afghanistan by disorder in his own army and kingdom 
(end of March 1764.) In the following September, 
Najib, anticipating the storm visibly brewing from the 
iSifijW Jat Rajah^s quarter, sent his own envoy Meghraj 
h. Qandahar, via Jammu, In response to 
I : Shah r^u^ed Mustafabad-Buria 
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{25 m. s.e. of Ambala) by rapid marches in February 
1765 ; but by that time Najib had already made peace 
with his enemy^ and Abdali hurried back to his own 
•country without giving Najib time to meet him. 

§ 7. Najib sternly represses refractory villagers 
in Mariana f 1765, 

Freed from the Jat menace^ Najib marched to the 
Sonepaf district (in the north of Delhi) for subduing 
the turbulent tenantry, who would not pay rent unless 
forced to do so. "Here many villages were in rebellion ; 
their leaders were a body of Jats residing in Buana 
(16 miles north-west of Delhi), who were notorious for 
their highway robbery and usurpation of other people^s 
lands and cattle/^ Najib first went to the district 
headquarters and peacefully demanded the reyehtte. 
On being refused, he rode out at midnight witih hi# 
troops, came upon the village at dawn, slew the Hindu 
abbot and his monks who had their hermitage near the 
place, and tried to seize the cattle that were being led 
out of the village to their pasture. The villagers opened 
fire with their matchlocks. A thousand of them were 
armed with muskets and 2,000 with side arras ; besides, 
three hundred matohlockmen of the Bhangi (sweeper) 
caste had been hired by them. The Ruhela troopers 
encireled the village, standing beyond range, ' The 
villagers began to parley, but had no real intention of 
paying, Ihty only mocked Najib. 
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By this time it was noon and the Ruhela troopei's> 
and their horses^ standing in the open, were sufferings 
dreadfully from the Sun (April 1765) ; they had 
brought no artillery with them. The village had a* 
mud wall twice the height of a man, all around it, with 
a dry ditch below. But Isajib^s spirit was up. He 
could not bear the thought that the Amir-ul-umara of 
the Empire should lay a regular siege to a peasants^ 
mud fort or retire leaving it untaken. His plan waa. 
quickly formed : dismounting all his troopers and. 
even officers, he made a simultaneous assault from all- 
sides, at a given signal, immediately after firing 
^alvo from his camel-swivels, which had been advanced 
to the front. A sudden distraction and alarm seized 
the villagers, and only one camel-gunner and one infan- 
tryman on Najib^s side were killed, while the Ruhelas 
xm forward, jumped into the ditch, and clung to tho 
wall ; climbing on one another's back they entered 
the village in spite of the shower of bullets^. Tha 
villagers, losing heart, took to flight. A body of ‘ them^, 
who were mounted along with their women,, broko- 
fcough the Euhela ooirdon and escaped by the back? 
gate. The leading men of the village took refuge in a. 
house and continued to hold out with their musket, 
fire. The Ruhela soldiers dispersed for plunder and*, 
alattgbter,. and it was an hour before they could be*^ 
^ carry this house by assault. Two- 
^ I ‘u and about the same number o£ 
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women and children were made prisoners^ and finally 
the sacked village was set on fire. ^^From the massacre 
at Buana a great terror spread throughout Hariana^ 
and all the landlords made submission and paid tlieir 
revenue.^^ fNur. 93^1-^97/;.] 

Having thus restored Government authority in tba 
north Delhi region^ Najib returned to the capital^, 
whence he was soon recalled to Najibabad by the meWs 
of the illness of his wife^ a daughter of Dundi Khan,. 
She died^ leaving two sons and one daughter behind. 
After spending the rainy season there^ Najib in October 
returned to Delhi, and turned to subduing the peasantry 
of the region west of the capital, in the modern Rohtak 
and Hisar districts.* Some 30 miles west of Eohtak 
city there was a village which had paid no revenue 
for three years. Parleys went on for ten days, and 
then the villagers agreed to terms. A collector, wa^ 
posted there, but he was attacked at night. The news 
reached Najib’s camp *, at once he rode out, came up 
to the village while it was still dark and delivered an 
assault ou it The village was set on fire ; many, of 
its inhabitants fled away, the rest were slain or taken 
prisoner. This terrified the headmen of Bhiwani, a 
most important village in the neighbourhood (SB infiles 
s. e. of Hisar), notorious for its bold and suiocessful 
d^ance of the local governors and even of the Emperor 
hr person. After a fufpe pr^parateon for armed 
♦ Nur. 98i-100a. SFfX xxix. 99. CPC. ii. Ch. Onh. 485c. 
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opposition^ the villagers realized NajiVs overwhelming 
superiority and fled away at nighty evacuating all their 
houses. ^^Next morning the Ruhela soldiers entered 
Ae village and brought away heaps of grain to their 
camp. All the men^ and even their animals^ fed on this 
grain for four or five days. When they marched 
away, they set fire to a great store of grain. Even 
after that, so much was left that it could not be 
computed. . .Najib after devastating Bhiwani, went towards 
Rohtak, where he heard of a Sikh raid into his 
Saharnapur estates and marched thither.^^ 

§ 8. NajiVs repeated contest with Sikh raiders 
in Hariana and Doab. 

Najib^s conflicts with the Sikhs in his own 
dominions, as distinct from his engagements with them 
as an auxiliary in Abdalfs army, had begun in January 
1764, [Ch. 24 § 4], when the Sikh forces, flushed with 
slaughter of Zain Khan and capture of Sarhind, 
overflowed across the Jamuna into the upper Doab. 
^TChis was the first time that the Sikhs came to the 
eastern side of the Jamuna and spread through the 
villages of Barha, the homes of respectable men whose 
ancestors had been timara in former times. They 
took booty beyond calculation in coins, gold bullion and 
jewels, burnt the country, and draggged away captives, 
distracted by the news, came up near them by rapid 
t they went back to their own country/' 
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[Nur 72.] Tahmasp Khaa Miskin, who shared these 
campaigns in Najib’s army, writes, “The Sikhs after 
having completed their occupation and settlement of the 
Sarhind district in one year, made a further advanoei 
Four thousand of their horsemen crossed the Jamuna 
and disturbed and looted the Saharanpur and Mirat 
districts. Najib for a month or two moved in every 
direction where the Sikhs were reported to be roving, 
fought and usually defeated them. As they did not 
make a firm stand anywhere and offer battle, he had to 
run about after them, but they did not give up their 
jackal-tricks. Three years passed in this way.” [266.] 
During this first Sikh invasion of the Doab, Najib, 
who had just before slain Suraj Mai and routed the 
Jat army by accident and was expecting a vendetta 
with his son Jawahir and ttie entire Jat nation any 
moment, found it politic to buy off these new enemies 
at the opposite comer of his territory by paying them 
eleven lakhs of Rupees. [8PD. xxix. 65.] But, with 
Sarhind as a secure base, the Sikhs could henceforth 


most easily cross over atBuria ghat or Ramia lo 
the upper Doab, or marching southwards raid Hariana 
and the country round Delhi, or even penetrate to 
Rajputana through the friendly Jat iiiigdOai. 

In November 1765, a formidable Siyi hryasion^ 
descended upon Nafib’s territo^es, but he met it with 

Sih raids 1765-im-^. W, 102, 128, 121, 133. 
I^ar. 106&-IO96. C%. 4Si. "WlDiaiiis. 
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a skill, firniDess and tenacity which mark him out as 
the foremost Muslim general after Ahmad Shah Abdali 
among his contemporaries* The struggle this time 
tontinued for six months ; there was no truce and there 
could be no relaxation of vigilance and effort on his part. 
At the end of October 1765, while one band of Sikhs 
went to raid the Saharanpur district, another vast force^ 
reported to be 25,000 horse, led by Jassa Singh, Tara 
Singh, Sham Singh and other sardars, attacked Najib^s 
villages in the region north of Delhi, levied contribution 
from them, and advanced to Kharkhauda (23 m. d^w* of 
Ddhi), But finding the people on the alert and ready 
for defence there, they made a lightning raid upon 
Bewmi (in the jagir of diwan Nagar Mai), plundered and 
burnt that town, dug up the floors of the houses and 
took away prisoners. ^^The ryots of Rewari were 
plundered to an extreme, . . , the place was ruined.'^^ 
Then they penetrated to Jaipur territory in alliance with 
Jawdair Singh Jat, but had to retire on the coming of 
the Marathas and the promise of a subsidy, (late 
December.) Bands of them continued with the Jat 
Rajah for some months after. 

Early in 1766 the Sikh bands attacked Najib in the 
Sonepat-Panipat district. He had a force of les:^ than 
hO^OOO men ; the odds against him would have over- 
yjhelmed a lesser man. At the rumour of the Sikh 
idvadton, Ifajib^s Delhi agent Afzal Khan warned the 
citijsens not to issue for visiting Kalka-devi (near the 
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<iutb Mioar.) He also strengthened the city defences 
and sent out scouts for news of the enemj^s movements. 
Next day (17 April) it was learnt that the Sikhs^ marching 
from Okhlaghat^ had looted the Patparganj mart and 
•encamped at Masuri. A small band plundering the 
southern suburbs of the capital was driven away. The 
Sikhs marched up the east bank of the Jamuna^ rMdSng 
Eutana^ Jhanjhana and Budhana^ when Najib overtook 
them^* slew and wounded many and wrested much of 
their booty (20 April.) A graphic account of one of his 
Kiampaigns is given by Nur-ud-din, which illustrates the 
nature of the war and the standard of Najib^s leadership 
in the field. 

§ 9. NajWs manner of fighting the Sikhs illustrated* 

^^Every day there were sHrmishes between 
mdes. The Sikhs roved round; iring and plundering 

* DC* It is probably this fight of which Kur-ud-dm, lOS^- 
1096, gives the following description Najib crossed at BTutana 
«ghat by night and learnt that the Sikhs had halted 5 hos oC 
Xreavlng his camp and baggage there, he set out after thein, 
-sighted the Siklm after advancing 2 hos* The Sikhs, ignorant of 
Najib’s approach, had left their camp and were out plundering 
^l^es. On hearing the trauap of the Euhela cavalry and the 
tcpll of fcettde^dmms. they retreated in beirildernleht to ^tein; 

But ithe Buhdlas by hard riding overtook thena and capteced vasi 
♦quan titles of booty and animals tom Be drove thm 

■beaten for 10 miles to nem Eandhal% ' ^ and wounding 
trnany of them. In the (md #tey recro^isthe Jamuna and went 
hack to thrir own eouutry. (flxis was the Budha Dal.) 
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tke villages on all hands. Along the bank of the Jamuna 
they came to the SKmli parganah^ where a severe engage- 
inent took place. Evening came on and the Sikh horse- 
mea stood their ground around JSTajib for three hours 
after nightfall. There were many sugarcane plantations 
at the place^ under cover of which the Sikhs plied their 
muskets, and made a few attacks, band after band 
emptying their muskets and then riding away. Najib 
and his troops stood firmly. Then the Sikhs fell 
back to their camp . . . Next morning Najib marched 
upon the halting-place of the Sikhs, in a compact forma- 
tion, with his van right and left under different oflhcers, 
i& bagg^gu in the centre, and his rearguard in 
chatge of his brother Afzal Khan and Sadat Khan 
Afridi . . . Najib strongly urged his men not to break 
their formation or leave their places in any circumstance,, 
so that the movements and fighting of every section of 
the force could be kept carefully under his control . . * 
The Sikhs appeared on all four sides and kept up a 
running fight with the marching Kuhelas throughout the 
day. They charged home the Euhela left wing (under 
Zabita Khan) when thrown out of order in crossing a 
dry 7iala. Many men fell on both sides, and unable to 
bear their heavy loss, a captain of Zabita issued from 
the column and made a counter-charge upon the -S ikh 
assailants, in spite of Najib'^s order to advance steadily 
without halting to fight. This small section was at once 
enveloped by the Sikhs and could be rescued only after 
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being heavily reinforced ; many men fell on both sides 
in this contest/^ 

Najib^s unbroken colunan thus steadily approached 
the east bank of the Jamuna in order to cut the Sikhs- 
off from it and prevent their escape. The enemy tried 
to gain time by keeping the Euhelas engaged till sunset^ 
after which they would be able to cross the river with 
all their baggage. So, about 3 P. M. they made sa 
combined attack upon Najib^s rearguard, (under Afzal 
Buhela and Sadat Khan Afridi) pressing it very hard 
and causing much loss. But though urged again and 
again by his sorely stricken troops, Najib would not 
'allow them to arrest the advance of the entire column,, 
sally forth and drive the attacking enemy horse away 
by a counter-charge. He would not lose sight of Ms- 
objective, the Sikh camp ahead. Men dropped fait 
among his rearguard, Sadat Khan said to Afzal Khan,. 
My men are being destroyed by the enem/s ballets. 
I have no strength left^ But such was ISTajiMs iron 
discipline and the obedience of his troops, that Afzal 
Kkan forbade a charge for driving the Sikhs away. 
last a band of 60 Afridi horsemen under Sadat^s brother^ 
unable to control themselves, galloped upon the Sikh 
mounted musketeers and a desperate hand to hand fight 
raged for some time amidst great disorder and noi^e. 
Sadat Khan himself was compelled to leave column 
fok lili rash brother's defence. Hajib on hewing of it 
cried out, Ke has spoilt mj work/ and himself turned 
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aside to the scene of the fighting in order to save the 
rearguard, while ordering all other divisions to remain 
femly in their appointed places. The Sikhs were now 
driven back, though after more obstinate fighting. But 
by this time night had fallen. Najib’s grand plan failed 
and the Sikhs beat a hurried retreat by fording the 
Jamuna with all their camp and baggage under cover 
of the darkness. "Next morning not one of their horse- 
men was left” [Ntir. 1006-106^.] 

A newsletter written on 13 January 1768 shows 
Ais battle nr one very much like it took place a 
day or two before that date near Jalalabad (10 m. n. e. 
of Q*haziabad) : ^Intelligenoe was brought that the 
Sikhs were hovering in detached bodies round JSTajib^s 
eampy beyond cannon shot , . . to intercept the convoys 
of grain . . . Immediate orders were issued by Najib to 
get the artillery in readiness and prepare for battle . , . 
'Tim advanced guards engaged. A heavy fire of artillery 
linS m arms began and was maintained with great 
vigour, i^afiby mounted on an el^hant^ was present in 
idle rear of the artillery. The first line which bore the 
brunt of the battle behaved with singular intrepidity. 
In the midst of this, the Sikhs found means by a feint 
to throw the line of artillery into some confusion and 
yfere advancing with great impetuodfyy when some 
timely assistance was ^ven by Sayjdd Md. Kh. and a 
choaen body of Afghans, and the Sikhs were repulsed 
with loss* Towards the close of the day Najib ordered 
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his troops to desist from the engagement but to stand 
armed and prepared . . . Several sardars of distinction 
were killed and wounded in the battle/^ [OPC, ii, 776,] 

§10. NajiUs movements, 1765-1707, 

The Sikh bands, on return from the Doab (April 
1766) attacked the Patiala State. Abdalfs shrewd 
diplomacy, by making Ala Singh (the founder of th0 
Patiala royal family) a friendly tributary and also 
^giving him the office of governor of the Sarhind 
district (now a Durrani territory), had set up this 
Phulkian Sikh against the trans-Satlaj or Manjha 
Sikhs. It was the Patiala Rajah^s interest to cling to 
Kajib against the common enemy, and he had sent 
his son to Najib’s camp in the Rohfak district in 
October 1765, for concerted action against those Sikhs 
who were then out levying blackmail all over the 
country. In May 17 66, when the Sikhs invaded the 
territory of Ala Singh^s successor, Amar Singh, and 
tried to capture his capital, Najib marched up to 
Mustafabad on the way to Patiala for helping the 
Rajah. Amar Singh, however, succeeded in av^rfijqg 
the hostility of the Sikh bands {Bal) through the 
mediation of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia (the founder of 
Kapurthala), evidently by paying a subsidy. [SPB, 
99. xmi. 133. Patiala records.] Soon afterwards 
lii^ rainy season began and suspended military 
operations till October next. 

26 
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At the beginning of 1767, Ahmad Shah Abdali 
again entered the Panjab — for the last time, — and 
encamped on the Bias. The Sikhs were torn by- 
internal dissensions and could not oppose him or 
molest Najib’s territories for some time. Abdali 
summoned Najib to join him* with the 7 years’ 
arrear. tribute of Hindustan. Najib interviewed him 
on 9th March, and was treated with the greatest 
honour and kindness, as will be fully narrated in 
Chapter 24 §6-7. The Sikh raid into Mirat, which 
■wa.s crushed by a combined Durrani force (8,000 
t^valry under Jahan Khan) and Ruhela contingent 
|g,0#(Ji horse under Zabita Elan), about 15 May 1767, 
will be also described tihere. After sending his patron 
back to Afghanistan by promising 25 lakhs, Najib left 
the Durrani camp and reached Delhi on 30 July. 

In the following cold weather, Najib went from 
Delhi to Aonla, where he celebrated the marriage of 
Wfi son Kalu Khan with the daughter of Sadullah Khan 
(the sucoessor of Ali Md. Ruhela) with the most lavish 
pomp and extravagance. At the end of the festivity, 
he returned to Delhi. The Sikhs spread through the 

^ 8PD. xxix. 119, After taJring leave of the Shah, Naja 
^e to the Sarhind district and halted long at Mnstefabad 
^ m. e. of Ambala), attacked many parganahs of the SMs...- 
Sfen he came to Delhi. (Nur. ILSa.) Minute details of a* 
of Abdali in CPG. n. 12.415. Shah honours xVajib, 
tbtd., 310 and 415, refuses him Sarhind, 3^ 
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Karnal district [Nur. 113]^ and even menaced Delhi.* 
Najib^s health had now completely broken down. 
Ever since 1763 he had sulfered off and on from an 
intermittent fever. In youth he had been attacked by 
an inflamed ulcer (chaude pisse), and now that malady 
took an aggravated form. Throughout this year he 
was constantly unwell. On the other hand^ the Sikhs 
were year by year increasing in number and spirit ; 
the final retreat of Ahmad Shah^ practically beaten, 
in May 1767, had given them boundless courage. 
Even at that time, while the Shah was still on this 
side of the Satlaj, ^^the Sikhs to the number of 120,000 
men, both horse and foot, all devoted to each other 
and equipped for war, were assembled at Amritsar.^^ 
\GPO, ii. 345.] And now the dying Najib confessed 
himself beaten. It was only against an entire nation 
in arms, fired with all the energy of a newly rfebn 
and hungry people and all the unity of the early 
Islamites before their dissolution into sects, and 
multiplying ^flike ants and locusts,^^ that he had at last 
to admit defeat. He had served his sovereign loyaiy 
and defended his capital and family as long as he could. 
But he now begged leave to resign a burden beyond 
his physical powers. He wrote to the Emperor Shali 
Alarn : ^^Until this hour I have manifested the firmest 

* Acc. to 8PJ). xrix. 143^ tMs invasion was led by Jai 
who recalled all the BMi bands then in Bharatpur 
territory to join Mm against Nafib, 
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devotion md loyalty to the young princes and 
eX"Empress [in Delhi fort.] Bat I am no longer able to 
continue that support to them which is necessary for 
their protection. Let your Majesty advance to your 
mpital and yourself defend your own honour. Your 
vassal frankly represents that he is not equal to the 
charge in his present situation.^^ 

To the Dowager-Empress Ziaat Mahal, he wrote 
in the same terms^ resigning the task of defending 
Delhi and offering to escort the whole royal family in 
that fort to the Emperor at Allahabad if she desired it. 
He added that the Sikhs had prevailed and he was 
to provide for his own security. He talked of 
seeking his political mrmn by making a pilgrimage 
to Meccaj or retiring to some obscure retreat. [GPC, 
1101, 847. SPD. xxix, 143 of which the correct date is 
26 Mar. 176S.j He withdrew his deputy Sultan Khan, 
toiOps and property from Delhi. 


§ 11. Najib re$igm his government to Zabita Khan 
and retires to Najibabad^ March 1768. 

Realizing, that his end could not be far off, he 
took counsel with his household and with his usual 
foresight provided carefully for the future. While on 
his usual cold weather march in the Hisac district ijyltjh 
army, he one day assembled all his sardars and in 
their presence declared Zabita Kfean his successor and 
deputy, tied his own turbw son^s head as a 
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symbol of his chieftainship; and transferred all authority 
over his army and territory to him during his lifetime. 
He advised his heir to confirm his own authority 
immediately by crushing those of his generals the 
partisans of Zabita's step-brother Kalu Khan) who 
were reported to be ill-disposed towards their new 
master and were sure to cause trouble after Kajib^s 
death. Najib now retired to Najibabad to lead a life 
of relief from public cares. ZabitU; to whom unfettered 
discretion in foreign policy had been giveU; came to 
terms with the Sikhs, evidently by a money payment, 
near Jalalabad-Nahari, north of Delhi. Two of his 
father^s high officers, — Ali Muhammad Kur and Sayyid 
Mian Asrar-ud-din (popularly called Lambi Mian), — 
who defied Zabita^s orders, were suppressed by 
force. ^‘^By these means the entire army 
brought under discipline and made to recognize Zabita 
Khan as their supreme master/^ [Nur. 114a-116a. 
Miskio, 270.] 

On 15th October 1769, Kajib returned towards 
Delhi, and leaving his camp at Shahdara paid a yiaiit to 
the Crown Prince in the palace in the afternoon a # 
was highly honoured in return. Three days later> his 
deputy Zabita Khan was' presenled to the prinoe and 
the Dowager-Empress. He was ghmn a dinner and 
ent^feained wiih dance and song ia the palace, and sent 
baek l^ith a present of the Grown Princess own head- 
-drhss. I DC]'' 
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§ 12. Remwed Maratka invasion of Hindustan, 
1770 ; NajiRs subtle policij. 

Early in 1770; a vast Maratha army; led by 
Eatncliandra Ganesh (the Peshwa^s deputy); Visaji 
Krishna Biniwala; Tukoji Holkar, and Mahadji Sindhia; 
advanced to the north of the Ohambal for restoring 
the Maratha authority in Hindustan which had been 
eclipsed for nearly a decade as the result of the defeat 
at Panipat; and recovering their lost estates in the 
Doab. Their coming was preceded by letters calling 
upon all the chiefs of Northern India to present them- 
i^ves and pay tribute or release the Maratha jagirs they 
had usurped in the interval. Tukoji Holkar; the 
successor of MklhaX; wrote a private letter to Najib to 
abnftfzn the friendship between the two houses which 
had subsisted in Malhar's time and by which Najib had 
benefited so often and so signally. Najib replied; 
have for a long time past renounced the world on 
account of age and made Zabita Khan my heir and 
supreme He will tot deviate from your counsel.^^ 

But the return of tiie Deccani myriads ten years 
after Panipat alarmed Najib with good reason. His 
protector Ahmad Shah Abdali was dying ; the Peshwa 
had by now healed his domestic discord and made peace 
with the Nizam and Haidar AH; and was free to devote 
:^1I tile resources of his Government to his 
interests. The Marathas could not have forgotten; that 
Najib had been the cause of their rain in 1761. The 
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house of Sindhia bore sleepless vindictiveness towards 
Najib and was sure to annihilate him if it could. As 
Najib wrote to his son, after unfolding the political 
situation, ^^Not one of the potentates of Hindustan has 
the courage to gird up his loins for opposing them. I 
cannot bear on my shoulders the heavy burden of this 
task without the aid of troops from the Durrani 
kingdom/^ He had lost his old health and strength^ 
and could no longer ride forth on campaigns as in the 
past. No succour was to be expected from the house 
of Durrani, now involved in domestic brawls. 

He felt that Zabita was too young and inexperienced 
to handle such a situation, while a single injudicious 
^tep towards such irresistible enemies would ruin his 
newly founded kingdom and dynasty. So, Najib decided 
to go himself to the Marathas, ^Incline them by face to 
face meeting and parley to maintain peace with him, 
and, by offering his co-operation in their present under- 
takings, keep them firmly on his side.^^* 

§ 13. Maraiha policy toioards Najib and Jat RajaK 
There was a sharp difference of opinion iu the 
Maratha camp as to their policy and plan of war. 

^ As he wrote to the Emperor, '‘In order to gain time, 1 have 
inclined this race (Marathas), more numerous than ants and 
iociusts, by my friendliness and suppleness to remain loyal to your 
liajesty and have thus preserved %e capital Delhi safe and intact.’" 
iGhulam AM, ii. 258.] At this time Najib was very ill and ha^ 
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Ramchandra GFanesh welcomed Najib’s offer of co- 
operation as a godsend, remarking, have come to 
Als country after ten years, and if we do not first make 
friends with Najib, then all the par-Ruhelas and Shuja 
Would join him against us (in self-defence), and he is 
also very powerful in himself. With such a combination- 
of enemies against us, we shall have to fight a hard' 
fight, the result of which none can foresee. Therefore,, 
we ought to reassure this man, make him our ally, first 
attach the Jat Rajah, and easily exact a large contri- 
bution from him. Whatever was done by Najib against 
U# (in 1T59-61) is now a thing of the past^^ Tukoji 
HToIfear was the hereditey friend of Najib and used to 
supply him with secret intelligence about the happenings 
in the Maratha camp and timely reports of Mahadji^s- 
intended treachery towards him, or merely Tukoji^s own 
fuspieion of such designs. They expected to win over 
^ pf^Bukelas through Najib and thus secure tribute 
i&iki of territory from them without a blow,, 

so that till© undivid^ forces of the Marathas might be- 
employed to squeefse the fri«dless Jat Rajah, 

Mahadji Siudhia objected, saying, ^^We have come?^ 
here after a long interval in order to take vengeance! 
on this man. If you now make an alliance with’ 
Mm and give him your solemn oath of friendship,: 
how then can we be avenged on him - ever after ? 

to be carried about lying down in a litter. [Muna Lai, 107.1 
Najib <uod the Jfarafhiia in 1770— Nur. 115a-128, 
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All the lands belonging to the Pesliwa (in the Doab) 
have been enjoyed by the Afghans for over tea 
years. Our prestige has been ruined by that race. 
The foremost of our enemies is Najib-ud~daulah ; 
especially the blood of three and a half ;persons of my 
family {vix., Dattaji^, Jankoji^ and Sabaji slain, and 
Mahadji himself left half dead and lamed for life) is om 
his head. And Tukoji is proposing to embrace him I 
Never mind, I shall write to the Peshwa and take his 
orders.^^ The Peshwa preferred the demands of: 
political expediency to those of blood fend. 

So, the Marathas sent a written pledge of alliance 
and friendly assurances to Najib, through Tukoji 
Holkar, and asked him to capture the Jat possessions 
in the middle Doab, at the same time that they invaded 
the Jat kingdom west of the Jamuna, Nawal Sinjghi, 
the Jat Rajah, issued from Dig and was defeated after 
a bloody battle with Ramchandra Ganesh near Mathura 
(4-6 April, 1770.) Najib encamped at Chandausi 
(5 April), and in two days his men took the fort of 
Nohjhil, driving out its Jat garrison across the river.. 
He very quickly wested from the local officers the Jat 
parganahs of Jewar, Dankaur, Tappal, Dabahi &c., an^ 
encamped on the Jamuna east bank opposite Mafchmra.^ 


♦ iSPD, xxix. 254-2^, 246. xxix. 260 dated 16 June^ gays 
^20 jat mahals hare been sdzed by Najib for himself. Many 
hare been looted by the Pindharis.’ Nur. 119. DC, (imp.) 
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§ 14 Marathm enter JDoahy meet Najib ,* Mahadji 
Sindhia unfriendly to him. 

The Maratha generals^ after their victory in the 
field, shrank from attacking the impregnable Jat forts, 
and therefore could not drive the vanquished Nawal 
Singh to submission. They decided, instead, to cross 
into the Doab and there exact tribute from the par- 
Ruhelas and divide with Najib the parganahs of the 
middle Doab that he had recently wrested from Nawal 
S^ih^amen. Their whole army, reported to be 70,000 
assembled at JiCaliiura^^ Holkar was the first to 
cross over to the east baxak for meeting Najib. Abdul 
Ahad Khan acted as mediator and conducted the parley 
from the Ruhela side (13 April.) The 17th of April 
was selected as an auspicious day for the meeting, after 
j^$urauees and oaths of good faith had been exchanged. 
Nifclfc advax^ beyond his artillery lines and welcomed 
Tukofi Holfcar, and took him to his tent with every mark 
of honour. More consultations were held next day, 
and on the 19th Najib returned the visit. He rode to 
Tukoji^s tent, who introduced him to Ramchandra 
Clanesh and then to Mahadji Sindhia. Najib tried to 
soothe Mahadji Sindhia by ofifering him commonplace 
<^ndoIences like, Whatever God wills happens. I did 
not from my side move against Dattaji Patil, bat father 
^ught his friendship, and he too (Jid pot 
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But owing to the Divine will it happend in that way. 
Don^t now entertain any idea of revenge in your hearts. 
Now that I have joined you^ I shall repress your 
enemies.^' Mahadji remained in sullen silence for some 
time and then dryly replied, "The will of God has been 
accomplished. Let us see what He wills in future^^ ! 
They parted after exchanging the customary presents, 
"but soreness of heart remained between the two sides, 
and affectionate speeches were not made.^^ 

After some days of discussion the allies formed 
their plan of operation. On 25th April, the entire 
Maratha army crossed over to the east bank of the 
Jamuna and encamped close to Najib. Najib^s men 
took possession of Shukohabad, Sadabad and other 
parganahs from Nawal Singh and posted his own 
collectors and military guards there (c. 3 May.) The 
eX“Wazir Imad-ul-mulk, from his refuge at Mainpuri, 
joined the Maratha camp at Agra unasked. But there 
could be no real or hearty co-operation between such an 
ill-matched pair of confederates. On 10th May, Najib 
after receiving a secret warning from Tukoji that Ihe 
oflier Maratha sardars were planning treachery against 
him, broke up his camp and marched towards Aligarh. 
The Marathas fell on his baggage, but oopld oaptoe 
nothing. [DC.] Soon afterwards the rainy season put 
an end to military movements and the Marathas went 
into cantonments in the Aligarh district. [SPD. xxvii. 
gl4, DO. Nur. 120-121.] 
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§ 15* Maratha enterprise in Doab fails, 

Mahadji Sindhia had at the very outset urged that 
utdess tribute was realized from the Jat Rajah, nobody 
'4.m would pay the Marathas anything, and therefore 
th^ir army should not enter the Doab before making a 
settlement with Nawal Singh. This advice was set 
aside in favour of Tukoji Holkar^s alternative plan of 
working through Najib and against the Jats. As a 
Maratha agent complains, all gave the counsel to 

treat the Jat Rajah kindly, take from him whatever cash 
he midily paid down, and thus relieve the distress of 
impoverished army. But instead of doing it, our 
Afeft have, by Holfcar^s advice, sided with Najib Khan 
aud under his guidance attacked the Jat possessions. 
AH onr plans, great and small, have been ruined by our 
alliance with Najib/^ 

Throughout the three monsoon months negotiations 
faif went on with the Jat Rajah and the Bangash 

and Rulielas, but nothing came of them, as no pressure 
could be put oh Aese parlies and Ramchandra Ganeeh 
made an impassible demand On Nawal Singh. The end 
of this expedition showed once again that Najib^s 
shrewd and sure diplomacy was superior to Maratha 
short-sightedness and vacillation. Their hope of 
jpeacefiilly securing tribute and territory from Ae 
Bangash and the trans-Ganges RuhelaS through thh 
backing of Najib, proved illusory. Thase Afghan chiefs 
dismissed the Maratlia envoys with 4 [Scornful refusal. 
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^^JSTajib has usurped Mirat and other mahals, and you 
have not recovered them. Why then are you asking 
us to restore our annexations ? We shall not give you 
chauth or land unless Najib does the same/^ (August 
1770.) The result was the utter failure of the Marathas 
to get a pice and a consequent addition to their army 
debt. The evil was aggravated by Najib^s double- 
dealing. Throughout the rainy season he kept writieg 
to the par-Ruhelas in order to stiffen their backs and 
induce them to form with him and the Jat Rajah a 
vast anti-Maratha coalition. One of his letters to 
them was intercepted and revealed his treachery. 

A rapture between two such insincere friends was 
difficult to prevent. At one conference the exasperated 
Maratha chiefs held a high tone and taxed Kajib with 
failure to keep his promise and treacherous cqUu^o^ 
with his brother Afghans, which had prevented the 
collection of the Maratha tribute even after six months^ 
effort. Najib answered haughtily, bidding the Deccanis 
remember that the lion was not yet dead and that if 
they desired war with him he was ready for them than 
and there. He continued, cannot bear to live in your 
camp in dishonour. Don^fe you thirik that you Jhave pOw 
a vast army with you and I have only a ipall foree. 
Even when I am dead and buried in the ground^ I can 
eat you all up with only 10,000 men. I know that 
Mahadji Patil harbours ill-will towards me in his heart. 
Ho and tell him from me, ^Jf you are a man, why don^t 
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you come into the field, but are merely repeating that 
the blood of three of your family is on my head ? 
®ther exact retaliation for it, or become a fourth in 
addition to the other three. Your behaviour is unworthy 
of a brave man/ You have seen what I can do, and I have 
aeen your work. Very well. I shall march away this 
moment^^ * He was pacified with great difficulty and 
after profuse apologizing by Anand Eao Narsi. 

§ 16. NajWs death and eharaeter. 

About 27th September, Najib held a private 
wiA the Jat envoys and reached a friendly 
settlemeut. On 8th October he called the two sides 
before him, fixed by his arbitration the tribute to be 
paid by the Jat Rajah, and thus concluded a peace 
between him and the Marathas. Then knowing his 
own death to be near, he placed Zabita Khan^s hand 
M Tufcoji Holkar's, praying to the latter to be as kind 
son as Malhar had been to the father, and then 
sent tihe Mkratha sardars away, escorted by Zabita, and 


* Nur. 122^. Miiaa Lai, 108, confirms it but more briefiy: 
Najib giving harsh replies, cried out in a loud voice to the 
Maratha sardars, 'Tf you are thinking of sdzing my m^als 
knowing me to be ill, know that so long as the breath of life 
remains within me, 1 shall not leave even one among you alit^ 
|i you desire battle at this very moment, I say BkmilLah C^‘. a., I 
am ready to begin.]’' So saying, he leapt up from the streteher 
in which he was being carried. The Maratha sardars thereafter 
spoke to him most softly. 
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himself set out for his home to die. By way of 
Chandausi (12 Oct.)^ Najib entered Sikandrabad (IG Oct.) 
He bad only reached the district of Hapur^ when death 
overtook him on 31 October. His last aefc^ characteristic 
of his life; was to issue an order to his troops not to 
molest or rob the pilgrims who had assembled for the 
Ganges fair at Garh Mukteshwar close by his camp. 
[DC, Miskin; 272. Nur, 123a incorrect.] 

Thus ended the career of the most powerful 
personality in India during these ten years. A poor 
illiterate Afghan of the Umr~khel clan; sprung from 
the humblest home and without a friend or patron in 
India when he migrated to this country as a grown-up 
man with a son^ and sought his bread by entering Ali 
Muhammad Buhela^s service in the capacity of a 
despised foot soldier, Najib Khan rose by sheea: 
and strength of character to the highest posffion in Ae 
realm and guided the fortunes of the empire of Delhi 
as its supreme regent for a full decade. In the 
combination of first-rate military and administrative 
capacity, diplomatic skill, and tact in dealing wSA 
others, and above all in his instinctive perception of 
the realities of the politics of his day and oonoentarattom 
on the essentials, he had no equal in that exicept 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. His defence of Delhi ag^nst 
the Jat-Maratha-Sikh army of Jawahir Singh, his 
running fight in grim pursuit of tfces Sikh invaders, and 
his storming of the mud-fort of Buana with mera 
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dismounted cavalry and no guns^ illustrate his consum- 
mate generalship in three different types of battle. 
The historian does not know what to admire most^ his 
capacity as a leader of men in action^ his unerring 
perception of the realities of every situation, or his 
inborn opportunism in instinctively seizing amidst 
darkness and confusion the course that would prove 
most advantageous to him. 

The last eight years of his life were one long 
struggle with painful illness and new foes, — such as the 
flats and Sikhs, — and during these years he was not 
gjaoe aided by Durrani arms, but held his own to the 
Jtet The peace and mild government which he gave 
to his territories, enabled him to accumulate a vast 
treasure, not by plunder but from the surplus revenue 
of a prosperous estate, and to leave his successor 
Zabita Khan the richest prince in Northern India after 
Ae Jat king. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The Jats^ down to 1768. 

§ 1. The local distribution, of the Jat race. 

The most important racial element in the vast tract 
of land that stretches from the bank of the Indus, 
through the Panjab, the northern States of Rajputana 
and the upper Jamuna valley, down to G-walior beyond 
the Chambal, call themselves Jats. We are not here 
ooncerned with the question of their Scytho-Aryan 
origin, the analysis of the tribes that have been fused 
into the common stock, the probable line of migration 
to the present home of each of their branches, or Aot 
early history on the Indian soil which goes back beyond 
recorded antiquity. But a survey of their distribution 
in the early 18th century is necessary for our 
present purpose. 

^^The Jat is, in every respect, the most important 
of the Panjab peoples. In point of numbers he suq)asses 
the Rajput, who comes next to him, in the progorSon 
of nearly three to one. In Bikaner Jaisalmer and 
Marwar, they possibly equal in number all the Rajtpnt 
races put together.'^ [Ibfeetson, in ii, 366-69.] Broadly 
qpedking, the Jat is a Musalman in the Western District 
(i 0., Panjab west of the Ravi), a Sikh in the Cenire, 
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and a Hindu in the South-east/^ Such is the distribu- 
tion of the Jats in the Panjab^ but the historian of 
Delhi is interested in the tribal population of the 
Panjab only so far as they merge their Jat race in the 
Sikh sect [Rosens Glossary of Panjab Tribes.] 

In a second regional area^ namely the northern and 
western districts of the United Provinces^ or along the 
upper Jamuna valley, the Jats constitute as important an 
element of the population as in the Pan jab, and the “ 
tribesmen living in this tract have played a most 
ootiiapiouous part in the history, of the fall of the Mughal 
&apire. They are even today the most important 
H^d industrious of all the cultivators not only 
in the Mimt district but in the entire Mirat 

division (consisting of the districts of Sabaranpur,. 
MuzafFarnagar, Mirat, Bulandshahar and Aligarh.) 
In Aligarh ^^they are decidedly the most 

powerful amongst the other castes and occupy nearly 
iShe whole of the western portion of the district In 
the Bulandshahar district they owned, in the late 19th 
century, twice as many villages as the G-ujars. So, too, 
in the Muzaffarnagar district, the Gujars and Jats^ 
OGcUpy the upland ridge above the Ganges khadir 
(low lands beside the river.) But these Jats were 
jsoatfered over the country as peasants or landholders, 
flyout aspiring to politick independence. 

Proceeding south of Delhi along the JamuOa, wt 
tod the Jats more num^ous in Mathura than in m3 
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other district of that province except Mirat. Further 
souths in the Agra district; they form 7 per cent of the 
population, but till 14 per cent of the cultivated area 
and in two of the sub-divisions (Agra and Kiraoli tahsils) 
they are the most extensive cultivators. 

West of Agra is the Bharatpur territory^ the rulers 
of which gave cohesion to the Jats by uniting tiiem 
into an independent State and leading them on to a < 
career of conquest northwards and eastwards. It is 
the Jats of this third region that played a striking part 
in the politics of the declining Delhi empire and the 
present history will deal with them in detail. 

There is a fourth area of Jat preponderance, south 
of Agra up to the Chambal and even beyond that river 
to Grwalior, where a Jat power district from the 
Bharatpur family raised its head but was crushed by 
the Maratha advance from Malwa and is now confined 
within the narrow limits of the State of Dholpur, — the 
sole remnant of that large principality of Gohad which 
has left its mark on North Indian history from 1760 
to 1780, , ; 

§ 2. The Jat character ; comparison with 
Sikhs and Marathas, 

‘^TThe Jat is the husbandman, the peasant, the revenue- 
payer p(&r excellenc^^ observes Ibbetson when writing 
of the Panjab province ; and the same high praise is 
given to the race in the Agra province by the local 
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administrators. Whiteway calls them ^"'the backbone 
of the agricultural populations^ in Mathura. The Jat 
. iis more honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and 
no less manly than the races of our frontier mountains. 
Sturdy independence and patient vigorous labour are 
his strongest characteristics. . . . But he is of all the 
Panjab races the most impatient of tribal or communal 
control and the one which asserts the freedom of the 
individual most strongly. ... He is usually content to 
cultivate his fields and pay his revenue in peace and 
quietness if people will let him do so ; though when he 
does go wrong he takes ix> anything from gambling to 
W perhaps a preference for stealing other 

people^s wf^es and catile.^’^ Herein the Jat presents a 
contrast to ihe Gujar who, though precisely of the 
same physical type and almost of the same social status 
as the former, is ^%zy to a degree and a wretched 
cultivator/^ . . . turbulent and habitually fond of cattle- 
lifting. In short, we can broadly distinguish between 
the three caste of the village population by calling the 
Rajputs landlords, the Jats yeomen, and the Gujars 
primarily cattle-keepers. [Atkinson, M W,R &az,] 

The Jats, except in the Eajputana desert, are a 
healthy prolific race. Their devotion to agriculture 
and freedom from most of the restrictions on marriage 
ofewv'cd by high caste Hindus give to tiieir homes: a 
freer womanhood and numerous childlpa; 
They follow the ancient Vedic Aryan practice— so 
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much abhorred by the latter-day Hindus^ — of a man 
marrying his deceased brother's widow as a matter of 
right They have no scruple in taking wives from 
other castes and the offspring of such unions become 
fully merged in Jat society without any taint of infer- 
iority. Among them man woman and child share in 
the agricultural work or in cattle-tending. Their close 
contact with the soil and healthy outdoor life make 
them the most stalwart of the Hindu races. As is well 
known, the Jats form the racial backbone of the Sikh 
sect, so famous for their martial achievements. 

Oppression by revenue officers and robbery by their 
neighbours, especially the Gujars, during the dissolution 
of government, drove the Jat peasants to a predatory 
life by way of self-defence or reprisal. They had the 
making of the best infantry in them. With their sturdy 
physique, manly habits, and the experience and tradition 
of forays and even of vulgar burglaries, they supplied 
the Rajahs of Bharatpur, — as in another region they 
did the Rajahs of the Panjab, — with the finest material 
for an army^ if only they could be properly armi^ 
trained and led. But the Jat soldiery of Bharotflir; ; 
in spite of their martial instincts, lacked th^, intelli- 
gence and power of co-ordination which modem warfare 
requires,* They also used cannon only in forts and 

* The reader will ramember, as a parallel case, how the 
officOT were theia weakest demeat in the Sikh army, so that, in 
thdr struggle with the English ihe Eihalsa proved an army of 
lions led by asses. Here too the soldiers were Jats by race. 
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kad to depend for theii' field artillery on foreign allies 
or mercenaries. Further^ this peasant race was without 
letters; without knowledge; unlike the MarathaS; — 
among whom an admirable union was effected between 
the brainy priest and writer castes and the warrior 
Maratha caste; in fighting as much as in diplomacy and 
the civil administration; — so that all the various works 
of a State could be done in Maharashtra by men of the 
same race speech and province. The Jat Rajahs; on 
the contrary; had to depend on other people than Jats for 
their revenue administration and diplomatic settlements. 

iigain; the Jats who embraced the religion of Guru 
G^yind were fused into a perfect brotherhood; differing 
only where personal interests and jealousies separated 
them. This compact homogeneity was lacking among 
tlie Hindu Jats, where innumerable minute differences 
of sept or of family-groups within one and the same caste, 
Caused almost the same mutual cleavage as between 
Brahmans and Shudras. Thus the Jats in the Mirat divi- 
sion are separated into two branches; the Heles and the 
DheS; who do not intermarry; the former despising the 
latter as of less pure blood I Hence, Suraj Mai of 
Bharatpur failed where Ranjit Singh of Labor succeeded. 

§ 3. Relations of the Bharatpur State with its 
neighbours. 

The Jats under the house of Bharatpur, in tfer 
natural expansion eastwards and northwards along the 
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upper Jamuna valley and beyond that river^ came into 
collision not only with the authority of the Delhi 
<xovernment but also with the Rajput Q-ujar and other 
landowners already in possession of the soil. Even 
before the rise of this royal family, the Jats had been 
making a peaceful penetration of the Agra and Mathura 
districts j they first entered that region as immigrant 
servants and hired labourers ; but their skill in husbandry, 
rapid growth in numbers and dynamic force as a race 
enabled them to supplant the decadent lazy old owners 
and make themselves lords of much of the soil. The 
same process continued throughout the 18th century and 
received a great impetus from Suraj MaFs victorious 
advance and his legal position as a lessee of these districts 
recognized by the sovereign of Delhi. But this Jat 
occupation of the country could be effected only at tiie 
cost of the existing superior landowners, and thus ^very 
Rajput and Gujar zamindar^s arms were turned against 
the Jat power. The success of Suraj Mai only 
accentuated the age-long feud between Rajput and Jat, 
and the former readily joined the enemies of the latter 
every time the Jat power showed the least iigt df 
decline.* 

It was the dream of the Jat kings of Bharatpur to 
justify their title of Braforrqj by actually ruling over the 

* Evm during the eclipse of British authority in the Mutiny of 
1857, this feud broke out afresh in the rural parts of Agra, without 
any connection with the revolted sepoys. 
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sacred city and district of Mathura. But that was 
possible only if they could be allowed either to cut the 
Mghway between the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra^ 
or to hold Agra; the second capital of the Empire; in 
addition to Mathura, The sovereign of Delhi could not 
be expected to agree to this mutilation of his empire; and 
hence Mathura was held by the Jat Eajahs only on an 
eternally precarious tenure; and solely by the force of 
indisputably superior arms. And yet the Jats of 
Bharatpur could expand only by holding Agra and 
Mathura; and then from these secured bridge-heads 
CPSKsdng the Jamuna and overflowing into the Aligarh 
arKd„ Bidaniddiai^ districts east of that river. The 
Bharatpur State is hemmed in on the west by the Eajput 
kingdoms; — Mewat (Narnol; Alwar etc.) being the bone 
of contention between the two raceS; — on the north by 
Delhi and its surrounding districts; and on the south-east 
by die MarathaS; now firmly planted in Malwa. This 
gcogci^phy inexorably dictated the course of Bharatpur 
history. 

§ 4. Origin of the Jai Imgdom ; the mitial difficulties 
of Badan Singh, 

The creation of the kingdom of Bharatpur out of 
nothing is the achievement of two of the greatest Indian 
eWeamen of the 18th century; as its ruin was the work 
of a single personality of the opposite character whor 
succeeded them on the throne. The elory of that rise 
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can be unfolded in full detail from contemporary records 
in Persian French and Marathi.* 

In the declining days of Aurangzib^ while the 
Emperor was absent in the Deccan for a quarter century 
and all his best officers and troops were concentrated 
there, individual Jat village headmen, like Sajaram, 
Bhajja and Churaman, led predatory bands of their 
clansmen to rob the royal highway from Delhi to the 
South and even the suburbs of the capital city of Agra. 
But these risings, however successful at first in causing 
loss and mischief, had been ultimately suppressed by the 
imperial Government through the house of Jaipur. Up 
to the middle of the 18th century there was as yet no 
Jat State, no politically united Jat nation, no Jat king 
standing clearly above the other village headmen or .even 
recognized as first among equals ; but only a robbe^ 
leader whose success had drawn to his banners many of 
his peers in social status as partners in his adventures 
and plunder. But even this small beginning of a tribal 
organization and foundation of a State was totally 
destroyed when in 1721 Sawai Jai Singh captured 
Churaman^s stronghold of Thun, Churaman comiMtled 

* My internal Mstory of the house of Bharafcpur to 1767 unless 
othmnse stated is based upon Pather Francis Xavi^ W^del^s 
French account in India OMce Libr. Orme MSS., 0. V. 216 Fo. 2 
and India XV. Fo. 11. For the eaxiier Jat chiefs, see my Misery 
of Am*mgz4bj vols. iii and v, and W. Irvine’s IMer MughaU, voL i., 
Almost all the sources except FPD have been nsed in K. E. 
Qanungo’s Bistory of the Jots. 
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suicide, and his sons Zulkaran and Muhakam Singh were 
turned out to till the soil or to wander over the face of 
the earth. The Jat levies raised and held together by 
Ohuramanj after escaping the slaughter of the battle-field, 
had been dispersed to their homes and forced to turn 
their swords into ploughshares. The city of Thun 
itself was ploughed by asses under ordei's of the victor, to 
make it an accursed soil, unfit to serve again as a seat of 
royalty. The work of Eajaram and Churaman left no trace 
behind it, and their successor had to begin everything 
from the very foundations. 

This great work of construction was done by Badan 
Slngh^ the son of Churaman^s brother Bhao Singh, in the 
41 almost insupeocable obstacles, both from within 
and without. The Jat people had no tribal cohesion ; 
every village head or leader of a small group of related 
families stood in proud isolation, recognizing no superior 
within the clan. Their government, if it could be so 
©ailed, was a republic of aristocrats, too numerous to be 
called an oligarchy. The hope of plunder might lure 
them to join one among themselves (such as Churaman), 
not as his followers, but as his equal partners in a joint- 
stock enterprise ; they would not fake their orders from 
him in peace times, nor link their estates with his to 
form a tribal kingdom. Shortly after the death of 
CShuraman, his son and successor Muhakam Singh was 
ifeirned out by the leading men of the clan, who repudi^t^d 
his authority, and the nascent political society of fiiif 
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seemed about to dissolve when Badan Singh stepped in 
and took the thorny seat vacated by his cousin. 

At the outset the prospect was almost hopeless for 
Badan Singh. The position of a recognized political 
chieftain had yet to be created among a scattered race 
of peasants^ who knew no other leader than the head of 
each family, and every such family head considered 
himself as perfectly equal to any other head and refused 
obedience to him. Even within his own family group, 
namely the Sinsania branch of the Jats, Badan Singh 
was not the undisputed head, as Zulkaran and Mubakam, 
the dispossessed heirs of its eldest line, were alive and 
ever on the look out for overthrowing him and recovering 
their patrimony with outside aid. The heads of all 
the other families clung to their independence as long as 
possible. We see this social condition vividly illusiarated 
in the Jat Court-poet^s description of the tribal 
contingents that followed Suraj Mai in Ms 
battles. The list reads exactly like the separate quotas 
of ships and men sent by the various independent 
cities of Greece in support of Agamemnon, in Book II 
of Iliad, [Sujan Charitra^ pp. 75, 184.] War and ipiunder 
was their only bond of union. 

§ 5. Badan Singh^s reign and policy. 

For uniting these scattered atoms, Badan Singh had, 
At first, no superior armed force, no recognized higher 
status, no hoarded wealth. But with matchless cunning. 
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tireless patience^ and wise versatility in the choice of 
means^ he attained to complete triumph at the end of 
a long life. First of all, he followed the path of 
^ppleness in getting into the good graces of Sawai Jai 
Singh, the conqueror of Thun, and securing him as a 
protector. His manners were so humble and submissive 
and his conduct so obliging, in contrast with the usual 
rude character of the Jats, that Jai Singh was quite won 
over and began to take a special delight in favouring 
this man whom he had raised from the dust and whose 
greatness he felt would shed reflected lustre on his 
palron. Jai Singh bestowed on Badan the tika, the 
mshan, the kettle-^drum, the five-coloured flag, and the 
title of Braja^-raj (or lord of the holy land of Mathura)* 
so as to give him authority among the Jats at home 
to entitle him to greater respect abroad. Butin 
i^ite of his getting these insignia of feudatory princes, 

^ . Badan very astutely abstained from assuming the title 
dl lUjah and throughtout life styled himself only Thahur 
or baron and represented himself publicly as a mere 
vassal of the Rajah of Jaipur. 

Thaziks to Sawai Jai Singh, Badan was installed 
in a higher position than any of his predecessors, and 
he soon translated that position into the reality of 

* The entire country of Braj a (Mathura) was nwOT subject 
lo bim, but only a small fraction on the west. It was Suraj Mai 
made himself little by little master of the whole 

of it [Wendel.] 
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sovereign power. At first he set himself very cunningly 
to join together the richer among his people under his 
newly acquired authority. He tolerated neither the 
very rich nor the very great; but made himself master 
of the lands and goods of those who had hitherto been 
the chief men of his claO; reducing them to the level 
of the common Jats. ThuS; in a short time he became 
the sole lord of all the domains and wealth which had 
so long lain dispersed among the Jat village headmen. 
From a zamindar; Badan Singh became shortly a petty 
Rajah; strong enough to be obeyed at home and feared 
abroad. During the administrative disorder caused by 
the Sayyid brothers’ usurpation of power at Delhi; the 
Jats continued their robbery and rebellion in a more 
intense form than before; because Badan Singh was 
more powerful; his bands more numerous more h£U^|r; 
more sustained and doing more widespread and irremeifi-^ 
able harm than the Jats under Churaman or Rajaram. 
Besides a large force of infantry; whom he had engaged 
little by little; he formed a consid^able corps of cavalry 
of whom one portion was employed in robbing the plmiiSj 
the royal road to Delhi and the environs of Agra; and 
the remainder in extending Ms territory in the 
neighbourhood. In proportion as he gained territory; he 
increased his army. 

Badan Singh’s immense e:s;penditure on forts, oities; 
palaces and parks, indicated the great value of his booty. 
It was most probable that he had discovered eitiier by 
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ohauce or from some key handed down from father to 
son a big hoard of the buried treasure of his ancestors^ 
fpr btHying one^s wealth underground was the universal 
praotioe among the Jats» 

Taking advantage of the internal dissensions in the 
Belhi Government^ the Jats began to fortify their 
villages in large numbers and furnish them with 
munitions and provisions for long defence. In the 
place of Thun^ Sansani, Soghor and other old forts 
which had been demolished by the imperialists before 
hi^ timC;, Badan Singh founded four new forts^ Dig 
I Ehmbher, Bharatpur and Ver. By bribing the wazir 
^iKuf-rud-din^ he silenced all complaints made against 
Ate prepaj^^ at the Court of the Emperor. 

Wheii next Sawai Jai Singh obtained the governorship 
of the Agra province^ the Jats had more leisure and 
more liberty to do as they had always done. Jai Singh 
officially entrusted to the Jat chief the patrolling of the 
highways to Agra, Delhi, Jaipur &c. and the 
collection of the transit duties on them, in the hope of 
turning him back from rapine. Jai Singh^s deputy and 
actual administrator of the Agra province was a villain 
and a close ally of Badan Singh ; he was the man most 
suitable for the enterprises of the Jats, , who roamed, 
freely over the province, demolishing houses, ;gai:d»8 i 
Md mosques, disfiguring them for the sake of a khob of 
a piece of marble or 'a bit of iron. Ev^y ; 
term ; Jib beam was carried off from these, old 
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edifices to the places which the Jats were then building. 
At the same time these tribesmen^ in bands of two 
to three hundi^ed each armed with sword and 
musket^ hatchets and torches in their hands 

and blowing their trumpets, broke into the houses 
of the . rich, which they had previously divided 
among themselves and carefully noted where the owner 
was not in a position to oflfer resistance. The invasion of 
Nadir Shah led to a sudden and vast expansion of the 
Jat power and dominions ; * Badan Singh became 
master of the environs of the two capitals, completed 
his forts and began new ones in the lands he had 
recently annexed. All these forts were put in a strong 
posture of defence, being armed with an infinite number 
of small pieces of artillery acquired by plunder or 
purchase and larger pieces cast by himself, as well: ai 
provisions. One contemporary writer hardly exaggerates 
when he says that the walls of Kumbher were lined 
with guns with no interval between them. These forts 
were known to be impregnable in the India of that age. . 

But^ in spite of his wealth and military strengiti, 
Badan Singh always declined the Emperor^s invikMoh 
to visit his Court, saying that he was no noble but a 

-* As in the parallel case of the Bildis, bat with a 
inaportaat difference. The Jat. expansion was made easier tmd 
more rapid by the fact of their bdng (unlifce the Sikhs) always on 
the ade of the Emperor ^d Ms and sharing in ‘Mr 

campaigns along with the old nobility, so that the Jat territorial 
gains were legalized by the Delhi Government. ; 
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mere peasant ! He did homage solely to the Rajah of 
Jaipur, acknowledging himself as that RajaVs vassal 
and attending his Dasahara darbar evir^ry year till old 
age curtailed his movements. Outside Jaip^^j^ he built 
ar mansion, garden and other houses for himself, at a 
village assigned to him by Sawai Jai Singh and named 
Budan-pura after him. 

Badan Singh followed one most ancient and 
Intimate method of enhancing his political strength, 
by marriage alliances with the heads o£ other groups 
#f &milies who were once the equals of his forefathers. 
In addition, he kept a prodigious number of women of 
^ (^stes and tribes , — ^ mark of his wealth. His 
ancient predecessor on the royal seat of Mathura, the 
divine cow-herd of Hindu mythology, was girt round 
by a hundred blooming young women. Badan Singh 
improved upon it and kept a harem of 150, some 
aecured by consent, some by force. Of his sons, thirty 
Wm?© known to have become heads of villages in his 
territory, and there were at least as many more of 
whose future career nothing was known. ^^The swarm 
was so large that he had difficulty in recognizing |Ss 
own offspring *, each of them had to announce Me 
mother's name and his own age and pla;ce of realdtoce, 
when he came to do his father reverence !" [Wendel^J 

* Vrimlopanonstliam ymaU-sh(kta-i?ritam BrakmchgopaUv&^hcm 
PUran.] 
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§ 6. Suraj Mai, his birth and early career, 

Badan Singh died at Dig on 7th June 1756 j but 
for many years before it he was a quiescent figure^ 
stationary at his capital^ and merely presiding over State 
councils. His inactivity was further increased by his 
growing blindness. The policy of his State in war and 
diplomacy was shaped and its campaigns were fed Iby 
his adopted son Suraj Mab the ablest statesman and 
5 warrior that the Jat race has ever produced. Suraj Mai 
was no son of Badan Singh^ nor did he share his 
blood in any way. He was the lawful son of a 
mamed woman who during a visit to her sister (a 
member of Badan Singh^s harem) with the infant Suraj 
Mai in her caught Badan Singh’s fancy and 
enrolled among his 'eghcubines and soon became Ms 
first favourite. But apart from his mother^s influence, 
Suraj Mai’s outstanding genius made it deaf to all 
that he was the fittest man to lead the rising Jat 
aation. So, Badan Singh adopted Suraj Mai as his 
son and successor, with the full approval of tjre 
dders of the clan, setting aside the ofFeprmg of 
his body. Therefore, the history of the Bharatpur 
kingdom during ihe latter half of Badan Singh’s 
xedgU was really the history of Suraj MaL 

T^ expansion of the Bharatpur State was 

at the expense of its immediate neighbours on the 
north and west, in that ever-anarchical mosaic of fiefs 

m 
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and universal brigands^ den called Mewat.* The fame of 
Suraj capacity for leadership and the tough 

qnaiities of his troops spread rapidly^ and there 
isilie r^eated solicitations for his sword from the 
highest in the land. A Jat contingent accompanied the 
Bmperor Muhammad Shah in his expedition against 
Ali Muhammad Ruhela (May 1745) and fought 
creditably in that inglorious campaign. In November 
next his support was hired by Fath Ali Khan (son of 
Mbit Khan, a famous governor of Aligarh), who had 
been robbed of some of his fathers estates by Asad 
Khan Khanahzad. In the battle near Chandausi that 
followed, Asad Khan was shot dead md the Jats gained 
a ootuplele victory, Suraj Mal^s next achievement was 
to lead his father's contingent of 10,000 horsemen in 
support of his feudal superior, Rajah Ishwari Singh of 
Jaipur, who had appealed for Jat aid when threatened 
by a Maratha invasion. In the battle of Bagru (August 
1748) Suraj Mai led the Jaipur vanguard and fought 
most gallantly, defeating thu opposed to 

him, though Ctopa^ went against 

Ishwari Singh. Still greater fame was won by the 
prince of Bharatpur when, on 1 January 1750, he 
defeated and reduced to utter impotence the commander- 

” Xhia conquest must hare spread over a number of years 
iipd been effected little by little. The poet Sudan’s assertion that 
&Ullj Hal captured the fort of Mandii is unsupported by histoi^. 
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in-chief of the Empire, Salabat Khan Mir Bakhshi, 
near Sarai Sobhachand. [Ch, 7 § 9.] 

Advancing higher still, Suraj Mai was enlisted 
by Safdar Jang, the imperial wazir, to assist him in his 
war on the rebellious Bangash clan of Farrukhabad and 
their Kuhela allies from beyond the Ganges. The brunt 
of the fighting at Ram Chatauni (September 1750) yras 
borne by the Jats with conspicuous success, and if 
Safdar Jang failed it was due simply to his folly and 
lack of generalship. The same service was repeated in 
Safdar^s victorious invasion of Rohilkhand in 1751-52. 
On 20 October 1752, the grateful wazir induced the 
Eniperor to create Badan Singh a Rajah with the title 
of Mahendra, and Suraj Mai a Kumar Bahadur with the 
title of Rajendra * and a few days later to confer the 
office of faujdar of Mathura on Suraj MaJ. This; gave 
him the governorship of most of the territory on ihe 
two sides of the Jamuna, in the province of Agra and 
the environs of that city, for an annual tribute. "This 
was the first step in the ascendency of the Jats, because 
though they had before this acquired enough of goods 
and riches, they had not obtained rank annong the 
potcutates of Hindustan for want of title and [officially 
conferred] authority j but now their head was created 
a Rajah by the Great Mughal himself, as Jai Singh was.” 
[Wendeh] Safdar Jang now expedited the issue of 

TAk, 436, 45«. Wcndel is wrong in saying that at this time 
Suraj Mai was created a Eajah with the title of Jaswant Singh. 
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patents from the imperial Chancellory for the fiefs that 
had be^ ordered to be granted to Siiraj Mai before. 

§ *7. Expansion of Suraj MaVs potver from 
1753 to 1756. 

Backed by the wazir^ Suraj Mai ousted Bahadur 
Singh (Bar-Gujar) the faujdar of Chakla Eoil (Aligarh)^ 
and even took from him his paternal stronghold of 
Ghasira (40 miles south of Delhi) after a three months^ 
TSie fighting here was most obstinate : 1^500 Jats 
l^ere slain by gunfire from the fort- walls ; and at last 
Bahadur Singh in despair slew all his women^ threw the 
gates open; and rnshed upon the enemy with twenty-five 
desperadoes like himself, who perished to a man (23 April 
1763.) * During Safdar Jang^s rebellion against the 
Emperor, Suraj Mai joined his former patron and took 
a leading part in the fighting round the imperial capital. 
iSfee m and Suraj Mai was glad to make peace 

with the Emperor through the new wazir IntkaiU’ud^ 
daulah (26 Oct) The impm’M BiakhsM Imad-td-mulk, 
who had Uoi feieM A ^ treaty, next launched 

a campaign and freed the country south of Delhi 
from Jat encroachments ; Ballabhgarh and Ghasira were 
wrested from the Jats and even the Aligarh and Jalesar 

♦ Bahadur^s son Path Singh was then in Delhi and thus 
escaped the massacre of his family. He naturally joined Suraj 
l&l^e enemy Lnad^ul-mnlk and recovered Ghasira with Mi^haJl 
!w^ to January vm. {TM. ila, 526, 1Q66J 
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districts east of the Jamuna. [Ch. 12 § 2.] Carrying 
- the war into the enemy^s own territory^ Imad co-operated 
with the Marathas in the siege of the Jat stronghold of 
Eumbher. After four months (Jan.-May^ 1754) the fort 
remained nntaken^ * and the besiegers were glad to go 
away on receiving promise of an indemnity of 30 lakhs 
of Rupees. [Ch. 12 §5.] Holkar'^s raid on the Emperort 
camp at Sikandrabad (25 May), which followed withm 
a week of the raising of the siege of Kumbher, and the 
change of Emperors by Imad-ul-mulk (2 June) introduced 
chaos into the Delhi administration and the Jats joined 
in the plunder of the country round the imperial capital, 
“with this advantage on their side that after Malhar 
Bolkar and Imad-ul-mulk had left, the Jats were 
sufficiently in time to profit by the general consternation 
into which the one or i|re other had put the capital and 
its environs.^^ [Wendel, 71. SPD. -txvii. 90,.] 

In the second half of the year 1764, large Marafha 
forces occupied the country round Delhi and north of it, 
under Raghunath Rao, who found it expedient to come 
to an understanding with Suraj Mai, by which the Jat 
chief agreed not to oppose the Maratha enterprtees nor 
to obstruct the frequent marches of Maratha forces 
through jSTorthern India which had now become necessary, 

* Suraj Mai’s fame spread all over India from his successful 
defence of Eumblier against 80,000 men led by Malhar Holkar, 
Imad and a Jaipur general. [WendelJ But the Marathas 
suspected the Jaipur agent ELaragoyind Natani of collusion with 
the Jats. SPD. xxvii 94. 
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while Eaghunath allowed Suraj Mai to occupy much of 
the territory of the province of Agra^ then at Maratha 
disposal [WendeL] 

In the course of this renewed Jat expansion in the 
country south of Delhi and west of Agra^ we can note 
the chief events, — the seizure of Palwal (36 miles south 
of Delhi) on 27 Sep. 1754,* the recovery of Ballabhgarh, 
the reconquest of Grhasira from Path Singh Bar-Q-ujar 
in November 1755, and the acquisition of the imperial 
fort of Alwar {e. 23 March 1756) by composition with 
Its custodian. These successes were chequered by 
«me reverses. On 29 June 1755, Najib Khan set out 
bn a campaign, under orders of the kingmaker Imad, for 
recovering the lands in the Q-anges-Jamuna doab seized 
by Suraj Mai. But Nagar Mai, the diwan of Crownlands, 
mediated, and after some haggling arranged a peace 
between them, near Dasna, on the following terms 
(26 July) : — 


* A force sent by Suraj Mai on 27 September captured the 
city of Palwal, which was in the wazir^s jagir. The Jats seized 
and slew Santokh Bai, the qamengo of Palwal, who had instigated 
Aqibat Mahmud to MU Balu Jat. They also carried off the gfaici 
of the place. The wazir, on hearing of it, assembled his forces 
«nd went to Malhar asking him to join in an attack on Suraj 
MM. On 29 Sept. MMhar took him to Baghuuath, who frankly 
told Mm, «We have come to terms with Suraj Mai and shall not 
from otir promise to Mm^ Do you remain here in com-' 
mdnd. I shall send word to Suraj Mai to abstain from 
"'mf- ptoe k your jagir.’" TAZS^ 22a, 
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(i) Suraj Mai was to retain the lands in the Aligarh 
district that he had occupied before. 

(ii) Eupees 26 lakhs was settled as the perpetual 
quit-rent {isti7n?^ar) of these lands, out of which 18 lakhs 
was deducted as cash compensation for the jagirs which 
Javid Khan and Safdar Jang had formally a.ssigned to 
Suraj Mai in the last reign, but which had not be^ 
actually transferred to him. 

(iii) Suraj Mai would vacate the fort and district 
of Sikandrabad, which had been handed over to him by 
the Marathas in the preceding month. 

(iv) Out of the balance of 8 lakhs due to the 
imperial exchequer, Suraj Mai paid two lakhs down and 
gave an undertaking to clear the balance in one year at 
the rate of half a lakh per month. [TILS. 57-58.] 

§ 8. Rebellion of Jawahw Singh ogainst hi$ father. 

But a worse thing was to come on the Jat chief. 
Badan Singh died on 7th June 1756, and though the 
<>f the blind old figurehead of the State 
made no difference in its actual administration, this event 
precipitated a civil war through the impatient ambition 
of Suraj MaFs son Jawahir Singh. This youth had beeu 
born wiik a boundless courage, a fierce delight in fighting, 
n^ud some power of leadership; but these high gifts w^e 
neutralized by his reckless impetuosity, blind obstinacy 
and utter lack of self-control and foresight. While Suraj 
Mai, with all his power and wealth, lived to the end of 
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his days in a very simple style^ being inclined to be* 
miserly ratter tihian liberal in all kinds of expenditure^ 
of exactly the opposite character^ a prodigal 
tet of itmiry. and profusion^ "playing the Mughal umara 
equipage company and diversions/^ Selfish 
fevourites gathered round him and instigated him against 
his strict and stingy father as an obstacle to his happiness 
and independence, and led him on to live far beyond his^ 
modest allowance. Suraj MaFs remonstrances only 
increased his son^s anger and aversion towards the 
old counsellors. When he next tried to remove- 
^ % "the young Absalom^^ (as he is^ 

aptly called by a Jesuit priest of Agra) flew into rebellion 
amd pr^ared for war in the fort of Dig which was then 
his residence. Suraj Mai had no help but to lay siege to* 
it. Jawahir^ as was his wont, made a reckless sorfe 
upon his father^s troops, personally rushed into the* 
ifeefcest of the fight, and was captured with three severe 
wounds from sword lance and bullet. Dor some time 
after, his life was despaired of ^ but he recovered, though 
these wounds left his right arm weak and one leg lame.. 
Suraj Mai seems to have now made some more liberal 
provision for Jawahir, because he could not afford to lose 
Ms most spirited and war-experienced son.’*' This civil 
war ended in November 1756, and next month AbdalFa 
fewioti burst upon the Delhi empire. 

' ''' . 1- tun: ,r -- t - I . ^ ^ ^ , ■ .It ■ jn iii ..r ir n -ia 

tile wOTSDt story aat Biidiai ftin gti a 

d&ilisg affec&n handed to his farouacite Jawahlr 
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Suraj Mai set himself to improving the defences of 
Dig and to building more forts, his chief care being to 
fortify Bharatpur so strongly as to make it absolutely 
impregnable and a worthy capital of his kingdom. At 
the same time be began a grand palace at Dig^ which 
was planned on such a gorgeous and costly style that it 
was not completed even in Jawahir Singh^s reign. ^ 

§ 9. Suraj MaVs doings and policy from 
1767 to 1760. 

From Ahmad Shah AbdalFs fourth invasion in 
January 1757 to his retreat after his fifth invasion in 
March 1761, Suraj Mai passed through a most anxious 
and critical time, as his home was nearest the danger 
zone and he had the fatal reputation of being excessively 
rich. But he emerged at t^he end of this period with his 
tm:ritory unimpaired, his treasury untouched, and his 
forces undiminished. This success was due to his 
marvellous sagacity patience and diplomatic shrewdness, 
but he was in no less a degree indebted for it also to the 
exceptional ability and devotion of his minister Rupram 
Eothari, which rose equal to every danger and every 
surprise. Throughout these four years there were, at 

a paper containing the key to his buried hoards^ and ihat Suraj 
Mai kept pressing Jawahir, when his wounds were supposed to be 
incurable, to surrender this paper to him. But the fact is that 
Bniaj Mai and Jawahir were temperamentally opposite ; Suraj Mai 
conid never forget that he was a cultivator’s son and Jawahir that 
he was a Eajah’s son! Wend el, 73, SPD, xxvii. 226. 
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timet, tiirtats of Abdalfs attack unless the Jat Eajah 
^ a large ransom ^ at others, there was the 

opposite danger of Maratha pressure to join with all his 
forces in their attempts to dismember the Delhi empire, 
which (Suraj Mai knew) would antagonize all the Muslim 
ted Rajput Powers of North India and inevitably bring 
the Afghan invader back. But through each crisis as it 
developed the suppleness of Suraj MaFs diplomacy 
enabled him to pass unscathed. 

We have seen how during the Durrani invasion of 
1757 he withdrew his clansmen from their fields into his 
fottB and thus saved them while he gained time by 

^teioying and bribing Abdalf 8 Mbute-coUec^^^^ till the 

AJ^te ling Was driven out by an epidemic in his army. 
The stand made in vain by his garrison of Ballabhgarh 
and the gallant but equally unavailing effort of his son 
cTawahir to defend Mathura from the invaders, have been 
torfeed in Ch. 16 § 3-5. During the Maratha return 
to the North under Eaghunath Dada and Dattaji Sindl» 
in 1757-1^59, Suraj M.al wisely remained quiescent, only 
supplying a few Mionjateid auxiliary troops to the Maratha 
general when he could not help it. His dealings with 
the Bhau in 1760 have been unfolded in Chapter 20 §5 
and 8, The result of all this was that the retreat of 
Ahmad Shah in March 1761 left the Jat Rajah as the 
strongest potentate in India with absolutely unimpaired 
forces and an ovejrflowing treasury, while every other 
chief had been more or less rained. 
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§ 10. Suraj Mai captures Agra fort ^ June 1761, 

He turned this opportunity to making the greatest 
expansion that the Jafc kingdom ever attained. After 
his design of making himself regent of Delhi under cover 
of his tool Imad-ul-mulk had been nipped in the bud 
(in May 1761, see Ch. 22 § 2), he made more solid gaias 
nearer home. Agra was now the richest city in fib® 
empire. Delhi had been devastated and its populati^il 
thinned by repeated foreign occupation and sack, but 
Agra fort had never opened its gates to any Durrani 
agent. The rich fugitives from the capital had taken refuge 
in Agra and it was the best centre of trade in upper India 
in those troubled times. The accumulated hoards of the 
Mughal Emperors from Akbar^s reign had been lodged in 
Agra fort, ahd though much of this treasure had been 
dissipated by Aurangzib^s long wars and the insolwency 
of his successors, yet much still remained, especially 
costly robes, furniture, utensils, and jewellery worthy of 
kings. The fort was held by a qiladar direefty 
uuder the Emperor, He and the garrison under him 
had received no pay for two years past and had 
kept off starvation only by selling the vessels of precious 
metal from the imperial stores. 

Suraj Mai sent a strong force to capture Agra* 
Th$|r first assault was easily repulsed by fire from the 
impregnable walls and they then laid a regular 
blockade to the fort, after plundering the houses 
immediately under the fort-walls and arresting the 
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^yes and children of the garrison who used to lodge 
ftere» Within a month (Wen del says, 20 days) the 


Opened the gates on 12th June 1761, on being 
one lakh of Eupees in cash and five 


‘plages. ^It is calculated that Suraj Mai carried 


a#ay 50 lakhs in this pillage. Enormous stores of 
artillery, munitions, and articles of the royal wardrobe 
had accumulated in Agra for a long time past. Most 
of the artillery and all the effects were removed to 
Bhara%nr and Dig, In 1765 Jawahir Singh razed most 
ill liy@ to in the environs of the fort for the 


unobstructed fire of the guns on the walls. A garrison 
of some thousand Jat musketeers put in.^^ 


§ 11. Expansion of Suraj MaVs power ^ 1761-62^ 
relations with Najib, 

Three months after Panipat, Suraj Mai found 
MmseM delivered from the Marathas and the Durranis 
at the same time, and set himself to extending his 

* Ihe promises made bo the Qiladar and his troops were 
broken and those men were languishing in poverty, when Wendel 
wrote in 1 768, the reason being that the Jat Kajah called upon 
the qiladar to render full accounts of the enormous 
property hitherto kept in his custody and accused Mm of 
defalcation, [Wendel, p, 86.] Ohahar Gidxar^ 4546, says that the 
qdedar P^l Kh. remained faithful to his charge, but Musa Beg,, 
the keeper of the gates, opened them for 3 lakhs to the Jats^ 
who 'ptuxished his treachery by imprisonment, ( ? confounded 
wlA tile sarrefndesc of ITarrukhnagar by Musavi Khan Bcdmh m 
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possessions. He seized many Maratha Jagirs in fee 
Doab^ recovered his own earlier annexations in the 
Aligarh and Bulandshahar districts which Abdali had 
seized in March 17 60^ and made fresh conquests at 
the expense of the Rajput and other zamindars within 
his reach. He crushed the Bhadauria Rajputs Of A^a 
district and the Poraoh Rajput taluqdar of MCeudn 
(in Aligarh), and did not spare even indepetideilfl^^ life 
like the zamindar of Mursan. this side of the 

Jamuna, from the gates of Delhi to the Chambal, there 
was no other government but bis ; and towards the 
Ganges it was almost the same . , . The reduction of 
Agra fort assured to Suraj Mai the tranquil possession of 
most part of that subah, because in fear of the imperial 
force posted in it he had so long confined himself to 
the region soufe of Aat city. But now he Sfiriad fc 
dominion northwards up to Sarai Khwajah Basant, 20 
miles from Delhi West of the capital he engaged in 
creating a small separate State for his son Jawahir 
Singh/' covering Mewat and the Baluch lordships 
Bewari. Here Jhajhar and other small places fell to 
him, but Pattukhnagar held out till December 1763. 

Najib tried to come to terms with Suraj Mai. On 
7th Octote 1761, Rajah Diler Singh from Delhi, acoom-' 
pained by the Jat agents Rupram Kothari and Mohan 
Singh, went to Suraj Mai at Dankaur, and after five 
days' discussion it was agreed that Suraj Mai would be 
formally confirmed in his recent gains (Jhajhar and other 
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plaoes), subject to tiie payment of a tribute to the 
iPJmiWora f or which Nagar Mai stood security. Then 
two envoys from Najib visited the Jat Rajah^ with a 
Quran on which Najib bad sworn solemnly to safe-guard 
Suraj MaJ^ and arranged for an interview between the 
chiefs near Delhi. On 19th October AbdalFs 
courier brought his letters from Kabul to Delhi calling 
upon the Indian chiefs to pay the promised tribute^ and 
to report who was loyal to the Emperor and who not, 
A Durrani army was announced to be about to visit 
India soouj and the Shah himself behind it. On the 
24tb; If agar MaJ went to Suraj Mai to arrange for paying 
Abdah- and also to persuade him to visit Najib near 
IWM in ord^ to settle terms, after which Najib, accom- 
panied by Suraj MaFs son, was to go to Shah Alam and 
conduct him to the imperial capital, with the support 
of all the Indian princes. 

A few weeks later this interview took place. ‘^The 
armies of these two chiefs alighted on the opposite banks 
of the Jamuna at Dankaur-ghat Najib went towards 
Suraj Mai, seated in a small boat, with only a few 
servants, leaving all his troops on the other side of tho 
river , . . Suraj Mai behaved towards him with great 
purity of heart^^ [Nur. 56. DC.] But no lasting settle- 
ment was made. Ahmad Shah passed the whole of 
1762 in the Panjab, and Suraj Mai seems to have held 
bis band back during that year. * 

Sajtb in 1761-62,— Z)(7, BPR xxi. 89, 90? 
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§ 12. Suraj Mai captures Farrukhnagar ,* 
rupture loith Najiby 1763. 

Next year^ the Jat attempt to enforce law and order 
in that immemorial robbers^ den known as Mewat and 
guard the roads leading out of their kingdom; brought 
about an open war between Suraj Mai and Najib, the 
patron of the harbourers of these robbers. Musavi Kihpi; 
the son and successor of Kamgar Khan; was feh 
strongest of the numerous petty Baluch chiefs in the 
Grurgaon-Rohtak district west of Delhi. He led a 
contingent of over 2^000 of his clansmen; with whom he 
had joined Najib soon after the latter^s entry into Delhi 
as regent. During the Panipat campaign he had aided 
the Afghan cause by closing the roads west of Delhi to 
the Marathas and cutting off their stragglers convoys 
and couriers. His seat was Farfukhnagar; (30 xnfles 
south-west of Delhi); a very well-fortified place. 

The Mewati race used in all ages to live by robbing 
the country round. For some years past the Jat Rajah 
had been engaged in conquering that district 
establishing his own administration there. He had 
taken the imperial fort of Alwar, which dominated the 
district (March 1756); and had built another fort at 
Kishangarh; 20 miles northwards. This country was 
intended to be the appanage of Jawahir Singh, while 
the main Jat kingdom was to descend to his younger 


rdx. 23. Wendel, 83-88. Nur. 56, N.W.P. Gax. vii. 618-664. 
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MliaJe Singh.* In the course of his gradual 
^ooiipsdioiji of Mewat, -whenever Jawahir heard of any 
Mewatis pS^actising highway robbery^ he used to track 
them by their footmarks and sternly put them to death. 
But a most notorious culprit of the place defied him. 
i Meo named Sanulbi, with his gang of ten mounted 
brigands^ used to make long night marches from his 
iair^ and loot caravans near the fort of Dig or between 
Hodal and Barsana, ^^The people were helpless against 
Jhte oppr^sion. He fixed his residence in the fort of 
Tauro, the seat of AsaduUah Khan Baluch, with whom 
he used to share his booty^ (as the price of his protec- 
Jawahir found that Sauuiba would not be 
‘Expelled from his refuge unless his protectors were 
attacked. Sura] Mai at first called upon the Baluch 
chiefs to drive Sanulba out. They refused to lose such 
a profitable agent in crime, and Jawahir led an expedi- 
against them. All the Baluohes under Musavi 
Khan of Parrukhnagar, the head of their dan, opposed 
him, and the expedition had to return unsuccessful. 
This repulse only served to rouse Jawahir^s spurts* A 
second and stronger expedition was sent. !Na||jE) J&ah 
wrote to Suraj Mai asking him not to touch the 
Baluohes who were his protegees, Suraj Mai replied by 
pointing out that those who harboured highway robbers 
deserved punishment, 

« Jat captee of Fairufchnagar, Jfiir. 60 <aF- 66 fl. Wendel, 
ii 194. 
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^ Jawahir Singh advanced upon Farrukhnagar^ 
wasting the villages on the way. Sura] Mai came up 
with reinforcements and a train of big guns, and in less 
than two months the fort was taken, (c. 12 December 
1763.) Musavi Khan issued with his family on a promise 
of safety, but was arrested and confined in the fort of 
Bharatpur. Meantime, on receiving an urgent appeal 
for relief from the Baluches, STajib had written again 
to the Jat Rajah to withdraw from the Baluch estates, 
which were dependent on him and on the border of his 
own dominions. He himself was lying very ill at 
Najibabad, but set out for the scene of war, and reached 
Delhi on 14th December. But Farrukhnagar had fallen 
two days before, and all that Najib could do now was 
to write to Suraj Mai protesting against his unfriendly 
«mt in attacking the Euhela chieftain^s dependent) aiid 
adding, ^^Let what is past be past. You may k^^ep ttte 
fort that you have captured. But it is not proper to 
hold Musavi Khan and his family in captivity. You 
ought to release them out of regard for my friendship 
Wth.yoti.'^^ 

Suraj Mai wtote. ^ back, ^^These men are my enemies. 
Between you and me there is, agreement and; friendships’ 
How was it consistent ^th that Mendship for you^ to 
march from Najibabad to Delhi (during my siege of 
Farrukhnagar)? It became pubHcly known that you 
were leading your army against me. 'HI had not in 
the meantime taken the fort, you would ha’# jiinedir 
29 
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Musayi Khan against me. The idea was in your mind^ 
You have thus already broken the alliance between you 
and me acting with breach of f aith.^^ Even after 
t^s Na|ib tried to avert a war with Suraj Mal^ whose 
mm^se resources in men and money he dreaded ; ^^his 
own treasury was empty and his estates required time 
to recover jErom his recent war against the Marathas^ 
and he was suffering from a dangerous malady But 
Suraj Mai bad been thoroughly exasperated ; he decided 
on crudiiiig this thorn in his path once for all. Najib^s 
peace-messenger Yaqub Ali Khan^ sent from Delhi on 
ISfti December, returned baffled on the 23rd^ with the 
d# reply, ^ajib has acted contrary to my 

Clearing of our hearts is impossible now^ 
Bfehae come from Najibabad solely in pride of his 
troop of clansmen. It is necessary for me to look at 
his army once/^ 

; i 1;3* I^t campaign and death of Suraj Mol. 

Having ftms ihrown down the gauntlet, Suraj Mai 
leffc a strong garrison in Farrukhiiagar and Jawahir Singh 
in its neighbonrhood, and marched with the re^ of 
his army rapidly to the Doabl* Encamping on the west 

* Xrast battle and death of Sard] Mai,— Jfur. 66a^7D5 (befeft 
and fullest.) W^del, 89-90 and W. (support, biiedyO Bc^om 
GhuJ^ Ali, ii. 194-205 (detailed but vagua) Muua jLai 
iii 82, Ghahar Qulxar 453 (meagre.) This battle 
seebis to hare taken place, east of Sar(Sd Sadar aud north of 
about 10 miles south-east of Delhi, where a straight Hue: 
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bank of the Hindan, he sent detachments across it, who 
plundered all the villages around Ghaziabad and set 
fire to them, only the fort remaining safe. After this 
the Jat army returned to the south of Delhi. Najib 
issued from the city with his troops and stood near the 
garden of Klizirabad for some time, but returned with- 
out giving battle. Suraj Mai, after sending a haughty 
challenge to Najib;, crossed the Jamuna in M^ht 

kit and halted some miles south of Ghaziabad. Najib 
with all his troops {below 10,000 men) forded the 
Jamuna two hours before dawn and took post on the 
west bank of the Hindan, It was the 25th of December. 
The Jat army came up opposite and an exchange of 
artillery fire began which lasted till about 3 p. m. Then 
Suraj Mai, keeping the bulk of his troops and all his gims 
and elephants stationed facing the Rubela army, 
away with 5,000 horse under his own eommand; 
the Hiudan four miles upstream, and Med to penetrate 
into Najib^s rear, A furious battle raged for some time, 
with charges and counter-charges, and nearly a thousand 
men feU down on the two sides taken together- Suraj 
himself With Hs small personal staff, then rode forward 
to rally his shiinldng men. But in crossing a nala left 
behind by the he Ml into an Afghan ambuscade 
and Was s'hot down witti most of bfe companions by the 

(Mto 6om BdM to Sikandrahad cro^^ Sindan. the 

field Nafib mardied to Buralpnr, is 16 m. w. of Sikandra- 

bad. (i?<2) 
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Euhela musketeers lying concealed among the jhau 
bushes. The rest of that squadron broke and fled into 
^ jungle, abandoning their horses to plunder. The 
trijumiihaat Ruhelas rushed forward from their ambush. 
One of them, Sayyid Muhammad Khan, popularly called 
Sayyidu, recognized Suraj Mai, and thirsting for 
vengeance, dismounted, and plunged his dagger twice or 
thrice into the Bajah’s stomach. Two or three of his 
light horsemen also struck at the body with their swords. 
He then ordered the head to be out off. Five or six 
men plied their swords at the head and it was hacked to 
pieces, and one sword too was broken. Then Sayyidu 
came away from the place.” 


‘TChe Jat force feeing Hajib kept up their fire, the 
flag on tiieir elephant still stood erect, and their kettle- 
drums continued to be beaten. When Sayyidu came up 
and boasted that he had slain Suraj Mai, none would 
credit it, as the entire Jat army was holding its ground 
^ firmly as before. Three hours after sunset both 
armies fell back to their encampment. Next day, at 
dawn spies brought the report that no trace of the Jat 
army could be found for 30 miles. Najib asked for 
proof of Suraj Mai's deatL Sayyidu cut off an arm from 
the corpse of Suraj Mai and showed it to Najib. The 
Rifliela chiefs envoys, Sagar Mai Khafei and Shaikh 


Kk r amnllah, who had visited Suraj Mai only a day 
fee ba^e, at once identified the body by the 
Of tie dotii of his tonic and the of 
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the amulet that the Jat Rajah was known to have worn 
for years. Thus, all became convinced that Suraj Mai 
had been slain/^ 

§ 14. Character and achievement of Suraj Mai 
Jat ; state of his kingdom J 

Thus perished Suraj Mai at the height of his greatness 
at the age of fifty-five. He was of middle stature and 
of a robust frame, very black in complexion and very 
fat. He had two extremely sparkling eyes, and all his 
physiognomy showed more of fire than was noticeable 
in his conduct, which was very sweet and supple. For 
more than twenty years he had enjoyed the sole govern- 
ment of the Jat kingdom, first as regent under the 
faineant Badan Singh and latterly as king himself. He 
left behind him five sons, — Nahar Singh_^ his intended 
heir (born of a Jat wife), Jawahir and Eatan Singh (the 
offspring of a woman of the Gori caste), Nawal Singh 
and Ranjit Singh. His chief queen Hansia was childless 
but adopted Jawahir as her son. 

So great was his moderation, that in spite 
immense wealth and military force, he used to go to 
Jaipur every year at HaSahara and offer his homage and 
customary tribute as a humble vassal to Madho Singh. It 
was only a few years before his death fhathe gave up this 
practice in fear of treachery from his overlord. Though 
risen from the peasant stock, Suraj possessed the royal 


Wendd, 82-96. 
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gift of kaowiug men of real merit and esteeming them. 
Ike ex-wazir Imad-ul-mulk, long a fugitive at the Jat 
Gowfe, met with the greatest respect and protection from 
SmraJ Mal^ in consideration of his high lineage^ though 
he had in 1753-4 been the most cruel enemy of the 
rising Jat State. 

Even on the most troublesome occasions^ Suraj Mai 
displayed an instinctive sagacity of political manage- 
ment in which he surpassed all the great men of the 
time except Najib. made himself great amidst 

the general decay of the empire ; none else in Hindustan 
had such good fortune.^^ He attended so admirably to 
the business of a landlord^ in increasing the value of the 
wuntry he had subjugated^ that he greatly augmented 
his revenue, and at the same time he controlled his 
expenditure so well that after some years he used to 
save at least half the annual yield of his dominions, 
iu spite of the large sums spent on his forts and palaces, 

due word, being prudent, poHtio, valiant and noble 
above his birth, he was able to make himself admired 
and at the same time feared by the outside Powers. He 
had found the Jata rich already but mere zamindars and 
unknown except for their plundering ; but he left them 
powerful and highly reputed throughout Hiudustan.^^ 
The only defect noticed in his character by this Jesuit 
dfcerver was a low greed, which made him keep in his 
employ, even after he had been raised tu the highest 
fortune, bands of robbers for conveying their booty to 
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him, and induced a miserliness in his expenditure which 
left his family and troops frequently to languish in 
poverty by withholding their dues for years together. 

All his expenditure taken together ranged between 
60 and 65 lakhs of Rupees a year, while his annual 
revenue was 176 lakhs, so that in the seven years of his 
reign he added about six krores to the reserve hoard left 
behind by his predecessors. The revenue of the mUre 
subah of Agra was then less than two krores^ and the 
Jat kings did not hold more than three-fourths of its 
territory. Although Suraj Mai tried his best to make 
the country yield double the revenue which the Mughal 
Emperors used to draw from it, yet taking all circumtances 
into consideration, Suraj MaFs total reserve wealthy both 
inherited and acquired, could not have exceeded ten 
krores, much of it being buried underground. 

Suraj Mai left to his successor 15,000 cavalry^, 2 %Q0O 
infantry (apart from his fort garrisons), 300 pieces of 
cannon of all kinds, 5,000 spare horses, 60 elephants, and 
I munition in proportion. Above all, he left a country, 
cultivated^ tranquil, free from the danger of 
easily surprised, which during his last years used to 
yield Rs. 176 lakhs in cask Smaj Mai took pride in, 
being a zamindat ; he knew kow to in^rofe the yieWt 
cf Ms conquest^ to give them peace, to conserve and 
defend them. He enlertained no foregn soldier in his 
service : he had conquered all that countey by means 
of his Jat brethren only. ^^They tilled the soil, they 
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defended it too. He had made them warriors, but after 
their iiartial service they returned to their plough, not 
less.indpetrious as peasants than they had been brave as 
soldi^" v^hen defending the territory on which they were 
j^^blished. 

.. ^^Suraj Mai was loved by his own people and held in 
fespect by all his neighbours. The reputation of the 
Jat race reached its highest point under him and after 
him it was sure to decline.” 

§ 15. Jawahir Singh^s accession ; opposition from 
his chiefs ; preparations for war against 
Najib Khan. 

Suraj Mai had been slain so suddenly and his army 
had dispersed so unexpectedly, when they had twofold 
odds in their favour, that at first the Euhelas could not 
believe in their good fortune. The Jat State was still 
the richest and strongest in Hindustan and the Euhelas 
natnr^y expected a bloody reprisal upon their homes 
by. the infinSated Jat nation. Hence, immediately after 
the fall of Suraj Mai, Hajib returned to Najibabad instead 
of following up his victory by an invasion of the Jat 
kingdom. Even later when he became aware of the 
internal divisions in the Jat State and Jawahir^s inability 
to ^embark on a vendetta immediately, he was distracted 
b jr a Sikh incursion into the upper I)oab. ** The tide 
df victory [over Zain Khuu, faujdar of Sarhind] bore 
forty thouBand warriors across the Jamuns; first 
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there was no one to resist them. They took Saharanpur 
on 20 Feb. 1764.” Najib had to hnrry to the scene and 
buy the raiders off with eleven lakhs of Eupees. A 
Marathi letter rightly remarks^, ^^The Sikhs have done- 
great good to the Jat Eajah ; they have saved his 
kingdom.” At the same time, Najib was dunned by 
Abdali for the unpaid tribute of Hindustan. These 
events gave a respite to Jawahir Singh. 

The new Jat Eajah * was in sore need of such a 
respite. He had gained a throne, but was not yet master 
in his own house. From the bank of the Hindan Suraj 
Mal^s expeditionary army had hurried back to Dig in 
about 30 hours, bringing the fatal news with them. The* 
tribal elders met together to decide the succession. 
Fahar Singh, the chosen heir of the late king, demanded 
to be recognized at once. The courtiers disliked Jawahir 
Singh for his fiery temper, rashness, and want of helf- 
control. Just then came a courier from Jawahir reproach- 
ing the chiefs for their cowardly desertion of their 
master and for their unseasonable deliberation to give 
him a successor without first thinking of avenging his 
death. Jawahir would, he said, go alone and atiadk 
father^s slayer, and think of the succession afterwards. 
This reproach at one blow disconcerted the conspirators. 
Ifahar Singh, too young and constitutionally timid, knew 

« Jawahir^s accession and war pr^arations, — Wendel, 96-97, 
Hur, 71a-74a. SPD. xxix. 55, 58, 85. Gk. Gul%. 454. 8iyar^ iii, 84 
(cruelty.) BG. (dates only.) CPC, i. 2459 (eve of war.) 
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Ms chance gone and fled away by night to Kumbher, 
where he gathered his family partisans and wealth 
togefli'®: and retired to Jaipur for refuge. Suraj Mai’s 
, hijatheavin-law and chief minister^ . Balaram, now 
proclaimed Jawabir, who arrived at Dig at once, on a 
fast camel, from Farrukhnagar. Many of the chief 
officers of State who had so long enjoyed Suraj Mai’s 
confidence and high offices, refused to render accounts 
and yield their balances to the young king. Jawahir’s 
authority was too recent for him to coerce such recusants. 
"When he proposed a war of revenge against Najib, none 
of them approved it. But Jawahir got his war expenses 
from his father’s widow Hansia, openly taunted his 
paMfle counsellors with cowardice, and threatened to 
hire foreign soldiers for fighting his battles if his old 
captains held back. They, therefore, had to join him. 

For this war preparations were made long and on a 
vast scale, which speaks well of the youthful king’s 
First of all, he satisfied his army by at once 
dischju^g th# arrear salary, whiob Suraj Mai had 
kept unpaid for two years. Next, by sending his veteran 
envoy Rupram Fothari to Malhar Holkar, he contracted 
for the hire of a Maratha army of 20,000 horse for 
22 lakhs of Rupees. In the midst of the oatmpaign,he. 
also engaged 15,000 Sikh mercenaries. 

These n^otiations took months to mature and could 
not be kept a secret from Najib. The Ruhela tried 
to pacify the Jat king by arguing, “What was predestined 
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has happend to your father. If by fighting me you can 
bring him back to life^ then fight me. I have not seized 
any part of your territory. Why then are you vainly 
worrying yourself against me ? Grod alone is the Giver 
of victory or defeat/^ But it was a point of honour 
with the entire Jat nation to punish the slayer of their 
great king. If they peacefully digested that injury and 
made no attempt at retaliation, their prestige in tibe 
Indian world would be totally lost. 

Jawahir^s jealous overlord Madho Singh intrigued 
for an alliance with Najib. That Euhela chief also tried 
to dissuade Malhar from joining the Jats by appealing 
to their old friendship and his help at Panipat. The 
Peshwa ordered Malhar to side with Jawahir against 
Najib ; but Malhar^s sole interest in the war was to make 
money at the expense of the fabulously rich Jat king. . 

In the first flush of his victory over Suraf Mai, 
Najib had seized the Jat posts in the middle Doab, 
from which the collectors had fallen back without 
resistance. Jawahir now (April 1764) recovered them 
and strongly reinforced with more artilleay^^^^ 
munitions the fort of Ballabhgarh, which was to server 
as his base in the operations against BelH. Here he 
posted his chief of artillery Blshwa-sukh. ^ 

§ 16. Jatoahir attacks Delhi from the west bank. 

The campaign opened early in November 1764.’^ 

^ Jawahir Singh's attack on Delhi, — Nur. 7ib-Q2b (eye-witness.) 
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Leaving Faridabad on their right, the Jat army struck 
the Jamuna some 14 miles south of Delhi and 
entfcenohed. JawahiFs own troops were between 
tiWrty and thirty-five thousand horse and foot with a 
hundred pieces of artillery of all calibres, and Najib^s 
the same number of men with all the guns of the 
capital But 20,000 Maratha horse were expected to 
join the Jats in a few days. Najib had sent his wakil 
Meghraj to Abdali in Qandahar via Jammu (as the 
Lahor road was closed by the Sikhs), appealing for 
protection from the coming storm ; he had also called 
for reinforcements from . his brother A%hans of 
trans-Ganges. 

Arrived before Delhi, Jawahir at first held his 
troops back, determined to assume the offensive on 
being joined by Malhar. After the arrival of this ally, 
he advanced bis camp to the bank of the Tamuna east 
of the old Fort (Purana Q,ila.) Najib took post in the 
Biffimd Ba,gh, at the foot of the imperial fort, and 
threw a bridge of boats over the Jamuna to allow 
provisions to come in from the Doab. He himself 
lodged in the mansion of the former wa^ir Qamr-ud-din 
Kkan, while his troops took up their residence by the 
river side. They dug a ditch with an earthen rampart 
behind it, lined with artillery, and connected 

( pp, invaluable for dates.) Wendel 97-98 and foot-note (too 
general.) Ghulaiu Ali, ii. 220-231. Muna Lai, 93-98, SPD. acdx. 
72, 73, 198. 
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south-eastern bastion of the city with the river by 
these defences. 

The first battle took place on 15th November^ and 
the total casualties on the two sides mounted up to a 
thousand [DG] Jawahir advanced to the fort of JFiruz 
Shah in front of the Ruhela trenches, calling upon 
Malhar to support him in assaulting them. Malhar 
rode out with his troops, but halted far behind Jawahir^s 
army, near the fort of Sher Shah, and turned a deaf 
ear to all the appeals of his Jat ally to advance and 
join in a general attack, saying that it was unsafe to 
go further ahead before the Kuhelas were cleared out 
of the Old Fort. There was that day only an exchange 
of fire between the two sides, with some petty 
skirmishes, but no close engagement. 

Jawahir, finding that Najib^s ditch south of Delhi 
prevented a closer approach to the city, and Msing 
faith in the sincerity of his Maratha allies, changed his 
plan of operations. Early in the morning of the 16th 
he sent Balaram with Ram Krishna Mohant (his own 
guru)^ Sawai-ram a Brahman of Jodhpur (who led a 
contingent of 150 Bathers) and 8,000 Jat horse, to ford 
the Jamuna at the Amlighat, with prders to drive out 
the small patrol of Ruhela horse posted on ihe left 
bank, overpower the hundred Ruhela musketeers 
bolding the eastern head of Najib^s bridge of boats, 
and then charge over the bridge and penetrate into 
JSTajib^s trenches from the rear. At the same time 
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JawaJbit attacked these trenches from the front to 
keep Najib^s main army in play* The scheme could 
have succeeded if only there had been a complete 
surprise; but the Jat horse lost time by stopping to 
plunder Patparganj, a very rich grain mart^ their march 
was detected by the cloud of dust they raised, NajiVs 
500 Turbi horsemen from Shahdara and a reinforcement 
of 600 Afghan cavalry under Nasir Khan Darrati, 
boldly advanced and fought desperately to stem the 
Jat advance but were swept away by numbers. 
Meantime, Najib from his seat on a high bastion had 
seized the situation on the eastern bank with the help 
of a field glass. He strengthened the defence of the 
br&igehead, kept his tench^officers on the alert, and 
sent a thousand picked Ruhela soldiers by boat to the 
eastern bank to block the path of the Jat advance to 
the bridge, for if the enemy^s thousands reached the 
bridgehead the momentum of their advance would 
sweep away all obstruction and Najib^s defence would 
be hopelessly broken. 

The newly arrived Euhda infantry, croutidng in a 
hollow by the rl^0?side, surprised the recklessly 
advancing Jat force and shot down most of their 
kadera. Both sides dismounted and a desperate hand 
icy baud combat misued* 8awa^i-j5m and his Rathor^ 


were cut off and the rest of the Jat force took to flight, 


pttsued by ihe Ruhelas and Turks. 



aaw the disaster to his detachment and 
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pushed up reinforcements of 700 Nagas under Umrao-gir 
Gosain in person, by a luckily discovered ford. They 
were just in time to save the Jat force on the eastern 
bank from annihilation. The battle raged till sunset^ 
after which Najib^s men fell back to their camps and 
Jawahir^s troops crossed over to the western bank by a 
ford lit up by two lines of torch-bearers. It must be 
admitted that Balaram^s troops had disgraced themselves^ 
and had been saved only by the desperate and bloody 
sacrifice of the Nagas. 

§ 17. Jaivahir bombards Delhi from the east bank 
of the Jamuna* 

On the 18th the entire invading army crossed over to 
the eastern bank of tie Jamnna^ planted guns along the 
river and began to boinbard Delhi across the 
because there was no wall along the eastern face of the 
city to stop the balls. This was done after plundering 
Shahdara, where grain beyond calculation was stored for 
sale in Delhi j ^^the floors were dug up, the houses were 
burnt, and the place utterly devastated.^^ The Jat cannon- 
baBs the east fell on the houses along the 

eastern side of the oapiM ; some even fell inside the 
impmial palace^ and a persons were killed and a 
mystal stool in the Diwan-i-khas wui^ broken^ 
trodpS tvithdrew from their trenches on the river sands 
frefe) and took refuge in houses within the city, while he 
himself dug an underground room in the Buland Bagh, 
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ynth. a roof of planks covered with, earth. The bridge 
was protected by gnns mounted on the ramparts over- 
looking it, and held by a strong Ruhela guard under 
ihdter of an earthen wall one yard in height. In the 
citf men were killed by the enemy shots. 

For a fortnight this bombardment of Delhi continued. 

Every morning Jawahir used to drag his guns up to the 
edge of the river^ fire them all day, and take them back 
to his lines at sunset. Meantime he had concluded his 
long negotiations with the Sikhs , as he had lost faith in 
his Maratha allies, and a Sikh force 12,000 strong, 
appeared near Delhi early in January 1765. A month 
before, another fierce horde of Sikhs, known as the 
Budha Dal, had swept over the upper Doab from its 
•extreme north away to the Barha Sayyid settlements 
along the Ganges j Miranpur was again sacked ; the 
fierce Eanghars and Gujars rose and joined in the looting 
Najib could do nothing for the defence of his estates. 

the country up to the bank of the Ganges was 
brought into ike possession of the Jats and Marathas j at 
aome places their otdposts were established, or else all 
was plundered. The parganahs of Dasna, Ghadabad etc., 

.-as a family heritage, were taken over by Imad-ul-mulk,^^ ; 
who was in JawahYs camp and bad been his chief 
instigator in this enterprise. 

^ IjB. Jawahir's Sikh allies arnm ; ikeir aUa^ om Ihl 

’When the Sikhs arrived near Barari ghat, Jawahir 
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^crossed over from the east bank to the west and int^- 
viewed their chiefs. He had to submit to every kind^ of 
insult in order to enlist these allies. He was not allowed 
to approach the place of conference on an* elephant. In 
the assembly of their sardars^ he was introduced by their 
<juru Ardas crying out, ^awahir Singh, the son of Suraj 
iMal, has sought the shelter of the Khalsajiu and Jbecoi^ 
a Sikh of Nanak. He is demanding [through 
redress for his father^s blood/^ They also drove out the 
Jat Rajaks A^^g^^^-bearer with insult and abuse, becaijs^, 
among the Sikh sect, tobacco is an abominatioii^ 
but the strongest wine, opium and bhang are allowable. 
,He bore all this in silence. According to the new plan 
♦of cainpaign, the Jat army took post on the east bank 
opposite Delhi> the, Maratha army on the same bank, but 
to the north of the Jats, and the Sikhs on the west baiak^ 
north and west of the capital. The Sikh horsemen were 
to scour the country on the north and west and cut off 
provisions from that side. The besieged had only tJie two 
gates towards the south open, but these faced the Jat 
country, and the Jat fort of Ballabhgarh barred itfe 
path in thid dkeotipn. 

Every day the iSJSqhs used to ride pui| l^e jfl| 

Anuses which lay desolate in the^ e^yp'pne of thp; ^fy f§d 
.itey to approach the walls. .Sajib^i Inen ped tq fep 
dhenifroin the.cov# of the wlned houses,^, and 
epafesed in exehauge lOf , fire rat ^plose , range, with 

.^itoss .on both sides. But the Sikhs had no artill^ and 


30 
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l3ierefore could not assault the fort. Najib with his 
rocfcets used to break up every group of Sikhs that was 
foBaed i^thin range of the walls. On 25th January 
1761, a great battle was fought between NajWs men and 
the Sikhs aided by Jats^ on the hill close to the Horse 
m^ket {NahJia^j and Sabzi-mandi. Though many men 
were slain and wounded, the result was indecisive as 
usual. 

Shortly afterwards, ten thousand JSTaga sannyasis 
arrived from Oudh or Allahabad and were taken into 
Jawahir^s pay through Umrao-gir Grosain. One day they 
ei^sed over to the southern suburbs of Delhi with a Jat 
ferine and fought a desperate > battle with the Ruhelas, 
but were defeated by Najib^s superior generalship and 
repulsed with heavy loss at the end of the day. 

§ 19. Peace negotiations between Najib and the Jats;> 
Malhar Holkar's double-dealing » 

This sort of fighting continued daily till the first 
week of Feb|*uary. But though Delhi defied assault as on 
the first day, it was not impervious to famine. The 
scarcity of grain in ihe beleaguered city reached an 
extreme point, while the Jat and Maratha armies outside 
revelled in plenty, and even the Decoani mares in 
Mmratha camp grew fat on an unlimited supply of gcam*: 
Men left the city by the bridge and begged food in the 
Jat camp or migrated elsewhere. The Ruhela soldiers 
pressed Najib hard to let them make one sortie and die 
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sword in hand rather than perish through famine. 
But he held grimly on, as he knew that Jawahir 
had more enemies inside his own camp than within 
the walls of Delhi. Malhar had secretly pledged 
himself not to let any real harm befall 
Najib, his ^adopted son^ He again received 
considerable sums from the Euhela. Imad-tll-mnd&j 
once a double-dyed traitor to his imperial masters, iwas 
now equally faithless to Jawahir, who had sheltered and 
protected him and was now risking his all to restore 
him to the wazirship of the Delhi empire. The two 
were constantly corresponding with JSTajib in secret, as 
one of their agents, Sayyid Nur-ud-din Hasan, has 
described in detail in his excellent Memoirs of Najib-ud- 
daulah. Even Suraj MaFs old captains were in 
collusion with these traitors and wanted the campaign 
to end in failure. At last Jawahir realized that he had 
nothing to hope for from the faith of Malhm’, the 
prestige of Imad, or the arms of the Sikhs and Nagas. His 
spirit was finally broken by the signs of lukewarmness 
and covert opposition from his own servants. 
Negotiations for peace were set on foot on 4th February 
and brought to a speeWy ooeritisiba. On the 9th Najib 
paid a visit to MalSar and JatS^hir, and "ponies laden 
vdth grain came to &e cify fo numbers'^^ as the first 
fouSt of the peace, was reoonmled to 

Imad, whom he visited bn the litb, and conducted 
into Delhi on the 22nd (whieh was the first day of the 
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sacred montlx of Ramzan) for saying his Friday prayer 
tihe Jami Masjid. Malhar was presented by Najib 
%)it?he B[eir in the palace and highly honoured ; 120 

<4 his officers received khilats. At last Jawahir^ on, 
iSih February marched away from the city^, before the 
"Walls of which he had spent 160 lakhs of Rupees and 
incurred a further liability of 12 lakhs (due to the 
Marathas) without achieving anything at all. The peace 
was hastened and MalhaFs desire to escape from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi was accentuated by the news 
that Ahmad Shah Abdali was about to cross the Indus 

If, 

aad enter the Panjab for rescuing Najib. Malhai’ and 
Imad at once sent their families away to the middle 
l!^b for safety, and themselves departed for that- side 
on February. “The Sikhs, on the day that they 
heard that Abdali had arrived near Labor, went off all 
at once without asking leave of Jawahir.” 

' ;§ 20. Jawahir Singh crushes Ms refractory chiefs. 

' Theijtfled Jat Eajah retired to Mg capital, disgusted’ 
with Malhar, disgMfod wi4 Imad, and furious towards 
his own chiefs. He refused to pay Malhar the bailee 
ni. twelve lakhs still due ont of ihe promised 22,. lakhg. 
He drove Imad out of hjs shelter .,ia ©igto tiie Qour^ ' 
o| ilie, Nawab of tfarru|diabad. (MJay, 1766.)* And he 

, • ■ “rmad-n]-mii]k...has been obliged to quit the Jat country 
arad retire to Farmihabad, [arrival on 27 May 176ti, 8PD. xxvii 
183j, uudrac to p»te(5ti<m M AhuMid khati BMgasB. One of his 
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set himself to erush. the traitors within his own realm^ 
To make himself independent of the Jat tribal army' 
which adored the old stiff-necked officers of Suraj MaFs 
time^ he took into his service foreign soldiers,, especially 
the Contingents of Samru (June 1765) and. Ren^ 
Madec (June 1767.)' .Thus furnished , with mercenary 
toolsj without any conscience or sense of nafcionality^.,he 
arrested with the help of these foreign troops Balamm 
and all other leading Jats of his father's days> as well as 
their families and dependants. This Balaram^ once the 
chief minister of the State, had defied his authority by 
not admitting him to Bharatpur (which was in Balaram's 
charge) nor delivering to his new master the treasure 
deposited there. Balaram and another Jat grandee cut 
their own throats in prison, in order to escape public 
disgrace. Some other chiefs Saved them^eive^- ^ 
giving up their all, and others again died wdi^ beatiijig 
rather than yield their wealth. Mohanram, the ex-Ohief 
of Artillery, had been so powerful in the last reign that 
all the principal places were in the hands of his relativ'C9: 

wonot^, Whom lie loved most [Gaeua Begam] had, during Suraj 
Mai’s hfetLine^ gireu to love to Jawahir and manifested much 
passion for him. All had hhm concerted for carrying her oiF 
semretly, but Buraj Mai, b^g informed in time, prevented its 
execution. 4. Tntad [whi^ rni^atmg to Farrukhabad] narrowly 
missed leavihg her a prey to Ihe Jats the way j the latter, 

by a secret order of Jawahir ^d the cOpseut of thehell^ weut to 
surprise her coiwjnelors and get hm: iinh> thek hands, Kns they 
undertook not to from Agraj But thi^ faled in the attempt, as 
they did not apply all their force.” fWendel, 99J 
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or dependants, and he was credited with having amassed 
90 lakhs of Rupees in cash besides articles of value. 
J®0, died in prison with his son, under torture to 
BM&S Mm divulge the hiding places of his hoards. 

Jawahir next attacked the fort of Ver which was 
held as an appanage by Bahadur Singh, the son of 
Pratap Singh, a younger son of Badan Singh. After a 
three months’ siege, the place was captured, partly by 
false peace parleys and partly through the treason of 
some of the ofScers of the garrison, and Bahadur was 
tiirown into prison. This new war cost Jawahir 30 
lakhs in his own expenses, besides the treasure deposited 
ip that fort which came to be spent during the 
(c. Sep. 17 6S.) *"111686 acts of Jawahir Singh* 
spread conste'nation among his relatives and utterly 
dismayed the Jat people in general, and at the same time 
embittered their feelings and alienated their attachment 
to his person.” His attempt to recoup himself for his 
hu^ Mss of money in the war wiMi Najib by seizing and 
gqueezipg al the irioh Jafe with whom he was (Hssatisfied, 
only made him odious to all, without bringing in more 
than 15 or 20 lakhs as the result of his extortion. 

§ 21 . Nahar Singh, claimant of the Jat throne i 
JmmMr^s rupture with the Minrathm, 17€S, 

Se now became involved with the Marathas in a 
quagel which su rvived long after him and helped to 
♦ Wendd, ¥.101 8PD. xax. m " 
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ruin his State. Nahar Singh, Suraj MaFa favourite son 
and Jawahir^s disappointed rival for the throne, held 
Dholpur as his appanage. He had a most beautiful wife 
whom the licentious Jawahir coveted. In self-defence, 
Nahar Singh strengthened the fortifications of Dholpur, 
threw himself under the protection of Malhar Holkar 
(then campaigning against the Eana of Gohad), and 
inspired by the Maratha general claimed the throne of 
Bharatpur against Jawahir, whom he denounced as a 
bastard born of a lowcaste mother and not of a pure Jat 
queen. The Marathas jumped at this prospect of a 
war of succession in the Jat kingdom, as in their own 
words, ^^there was no other place for money like this 
in India.^^* They had played the same mercenary part 
in the contest between two brothers for the throne of 
Jaipur. 

From the Maratha camp, Nahar Singh k^t tip ft 
secret correspondence with the leading malcontents in 
Jawahir^s State, claiming the headship of the clan as 
Suraj MaFs fully legitimate heir. Malhar, after having 
recovered Jhansi (Dec. 1765), was now (January 17 
engaged in fighting the Eana of Gohad, a Jat prince 
independent of Bharatpur, whose resistance wus s^^ed 
by JawahiFs promise of support. Seizing ; the opportu- 

^ iSFD. xxix, 177. The mondi of Holk*ar^s di^an watp^e at to 
prc^peat 5 * in the course of one short letto he twice writes, ^There 

no place for getting money equal to D^f, L 164 

repeats this sentiment. , . 

Nahar Singhr-Wendd, 105496; Vcm^ Bhaakarj 371^> 
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ilify of interfering xn the internal affairs of Bharatpur 
a sliow of legality^ Malhar sent a detachment of 
%Of^e tinder Sultanji Lambhat^ Makaji Lambhat^y 
&titaji Bable/ across the Cfhambal. These men 
looted the Jat villages from Dholpur up to the walls of 
Dig and Agra- Jawahir came up with his own troops 
and 7;i000 Sikhs in his pay, and opposed Holkaris men 
seven kos from Dholpur (13 and 14 March, 1766.) At 
first the Sikh skirmishers fell back, the exultant 
Marathas ^ve chase ^^thinking the enemy fled,^^ and 
came upon Jawahiris front line bristling with guns. » The 
Jats now advanced firing, the Sikhs side by side with 
them. Towards ^nset thO baffled Marathas turned to 
Ivhen &e d^ts charged. Many of the Marathas 
were kilted and many hundreds of their horses taken in 
the ravines of the Chambal. Following up his victory 
Jawahir easily captured Dholpur and seized Sultanji 
(wounded) and all the other Maratha generals who had 
ITitojed alter their defeat. It was only about 15th 
Deoembek^ nelt that JSTaro Shankar Secured their release 
by treaty — and Malharis successor fired a salute of 
artillery in honour of the event ! 

The Jat prince of Grohad now joined Jawahir, andt 
two concerted a plan of campaign against Malhar,. 
and begmi to raid the MaTatha possessiaiis in north 
Malwa. On hearing of this disaster, Malhar sent 
MAhadji Sindhia and Grangadhar diwan ahead, as he 
himself was a dying man. Jaw^ir would have attacked 
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and probably defeated Malhar beyond the Chambal if 
his Sikh horsemen had not absolutely refused to follow 
him on account of the intolerable heat which they 
suffered in a grassless and totally waterless plain. In 
this way Nahar Singh lost his own estate^ and was 
afterwards cast off by the Marathas as a tool no longer 
needed. He took refuge in Jaipur and finally at 
Shahpura^ where in despair he swallowed poison^ c* 
6 December 1766. This was the sad end of Suraj Mal^s 
Benjamin^ as the Jesuit father aptly calls him. 

Eaghunath Eao Dada came to north Malwa^ and was 
joined by Malhar Holkar and Mahadji Sindhia near 
Bhander(o. 21 April.) But Malhar died a month later 
and Mahadji was thoroughly antagonized by Dada, so 
Eaghunath^s efforts against Gohad failed like all hig 
other campaigns. ^'^After having long and toeiessi^ 
attacked Hohad, Eaghunath threatened Jawibir, whb^ 
proud of his success against Malhar, decided to turn the 
storm away by going in person to the aid of Gobad and 
encountering the Marathas beyond the ChambA 
Eecovering £pom a dangerous malady, he marched to 
Dholpur a seUdUd time for opposing Eaghunath, . . . but 
the discovei^y of a treasonable collusion of hiei.yalu;ed 
Goeain generals with the Marathas^ obJ%ed hiin to m 
peaee..’^^ , ; . 

In December 1766^ BaghuiiaA finally gave up the 
hopeless Gohad business and approached the Chambal 
for opposing Jawahir, who began to sue for terms throu^ 
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E^kriskaa Mohaat and Umrao-gir Gosain. The parley 
dfagged on and no tribute was paid^ though the captive 
of Malhar were set free^ as a friendly turn 
Dec.) A personal interview arranged between 
fewdiir and Dada fell through, because of Jawahir^s 
fear of treachery. Suspecting that his Gosain generals 
bad secretly gone over to the Maratha interests, — they 
had in fact been entreating Dada to take them into his 
pay,”-Jawahir in the night between 23rd and 24th 
December made a sudden attack upon the Gosain camp ; 
some six hundred of their men were slain, but Umaro-gir, 
Anup-^ and Mirisa-gir the three chiefs managed to 
escape with only 300 troopers across the Chambal and 
in tike Maratha camp. Jawahir refused to 
visit Dada^s camp lest his fugitive Nagas should attack 
him by surprise. So, next day, the Jat Rajah turned 
bis face from Dholpur to his own capital, while Dada 
inarched away towards Kerauli. By escheating the 
property in Bharatpur Jawahir gained 30 

lakhs.* 


§ 22. Jawahir conquers the Kalpi region, 1767, 

The Maratha attack on him, with all their forces led 
by the Peshwa^s uncle himself, had been warded off. ffig 
domestic rival was in the grave. His disloyal Gosaiu 
had been crushed. These successes turned the 


* (Fa ii 12B et seq, Wendel, 105-106. SPD, xxk. 
126+127, 204, 168. Okoh^xr Gulx, 4736-474a (important.) 


117 , 
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head of Ja^vahir Singh. The territory of the Kajah of 
Ater and Bhind (20 miles west and s. w. of Etawa) 
had formerly been tributary to the Marathas. After the 
departure of Dada and his army from the norths (Sironj 
reached on 16 May^ 1767), Jawahir Singh invaded that 
region at the height of the rainy season (July) and 
quickly effected a conquest of all the domains of 
Marathas and the petty zamindars, up to KalpL Throw- 
ing Balaji Govind Kher, the officer in charge of Kalpi, 
off his guard by friendly messages, JawaHr sent a 
detachment to surprise him, and Balaji had just time to 
escape with his family across the Betwa to a friendly 
Eajah, As the Maratha local agents reported, ^^Bhadaur, 
Eachhvadhar, Tomardhar, Sikarbar, Dandrauli, KhitauK, 
all are gone from us, Only a small tract remains^ bi^t 
that too has been rendered lamp4ess, Wq 
Gwalior and Jhansi only ; all else is imder. Jat rule.f 
Jawahir established his rule in the Kalpi district, levied 
tribute from Datia and Seondha, and advanced up to the 
bridge of Narwar. From this point he turned back,, 
dechning the invitation of the Khichi chief to go 
south and expel the Maratha posts from: 

Eeturning towards Giyalior he took the Jfaatha tiianqh of 
Jigni. The Rajahs of Pichhpr and fehad joined 
and he promised to clear thw dominions of Marath# 
posts in October in ease no relieving force came up from 
the Deccan.* 

♦ 8PD, xxix. 185, 14^ M, 

W^del 106. Eecovery, SPD, xxix. 76, 
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§ 2S. Jmmhir visits Ptishkar, fights Madho Singh 
of Jmpur at Maonda^ 14 Dec, 1767, 

afterwards Jawahir sought his doom by arro- 
'pKrv’oH a war with the Rajah of Jaipur, once 
flil overlord of his house. Madho Singh, alienated by 
Bm%j Mal^s discourtesy and suspicions during his last 
years and genuinely alarmed by Jawahir Singh^s manifest 
design to wrest the Narnol district from him, was further 
outraged by the incursions of the new Jat Rajah and 
his Sikh allies into Jaipur territory in 1765. He had 
intrigued, with his usual futility, with every enemy of 
JawaMr, and harboured Nahm: Singh, a claimant to the 
Jat throne, though under the strong recommendation of 
Mtfhar HoiS»4 Aud now Jawahir, intoxicated with his 
rodent sweeping victory over the Marathas in Bundel- 
khand, planned to organize a grand coalition with the 
Rajputs for excluding the Marathas totally from the 
north of the Narmada. The plan broke down from his 
reckiessaess and utter want of diplomacy. He 
demanded fi^m Ma^dho Singh the surrender of Nahar 
Singh^s widow and children (with their hoarded treasures.) 
The lady refused, justly fearing Jawahir^s notorious 
character, and the Jaipur Rajah could not forcibly es^d 
a suppliant for asylum. Jawahir taxed him with the 
design of adding this beautiful widow to his harepi^ 

: very step he himself had been contemplating* 
IBdho Singh gave an angry reply. Then the Jat Rajah 
marched with his army and a full supply of artillery 
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Xittcludins; Sombre^s and Rend .Madec^s battalions) to 
Pashkar, through Jaipur territory^ inviting Bijay Singh 
of Marwar to meet him there and form the coalition. 
Madho Singh had warned the Jat Rajah though in 
vain to come slenderly attended as befitted a pilgrina 
^and a friendly visitor. On 6th November (Kartik 
full moon day), Bijay Singh welcomed ^ Jawhir 
on the bank of the sacred lake. The two Rajahs 
exchanged turbans and sat down side by side on the 
.same carpet like full brothers, and sent an invitation 
to Madho Singh, to come and join them. The 
proud Kaohhwa Rajah, long the foremost Rajput vassal 
*o£ the Delhi empire, was provoked beyond control by 
this insult. He sharply , reprimanded Bijay Singh for 
having degraded Ms Rathor ancestry by admitting a 
;peasanPs son and a mere servant of Jaipur a-s Ms Jbroiftfcer 
Land political equal. TMis roused JawaMr M fery* In 
his march through Jaipur territory, his soldiery had 
looted the villages on the way . and molested the people. 
‘The Kachhwa tribe could no longer restrain thm3ci- 
‘•LS^ves, The long halt of Jawahir at Pushkar gave Aem 
^time to\^sembIe tribal levy of 16,000 horse besides 
'.infantry.,; :-v: 

, The Jat Rajah with hits immense force and ponderous 
^ ardOery and baggage set out on return from Pushkait^ 
'land had all but reached his oWU country, when at 
,Maonda, only 23 miles souBi-^est of Narnol, the Iasi 
.Jaipur station near the Jat frontier, the Kachhwa arpay 
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Whieh had been following him delivered their attack 
(14 Doo€miber,^1767.) * Here a narrow defile lay before 
ihe J they sent their baggage ahead^ covering it with 
tke troops in the rear. The first attack of the Bajput 
te open was repulsed by the Jats making a 

(kmnter-march towards them^ as the Kachhwa artillery 
and infantry were lagging behind. The Jats took 
advantage of it to enter the defile^ hoping thus to 
escape. But the Jaipur cavalry overtook them in the 
middle of the pass ; the Jats made a half-turn and 
offered battle. The Jaipur horse after firmly standing 
a devastating fire from the Jat guns for some time^ at 
last threw themselves sword in hand on the Jat army, 
Whidh led away at tibie first shock, crying out that all 
was lost and abandoning their artillery, baggage and 
Jawahir himself. The Eajputs immediately dispersed 
for plunder and an indescribable confusion raged over 
itfie scene, during which the trained battalions of Sombre 
liadec kept their heads and with equal bravery and 
oooMess mdn^ined the battle, flighting with their backs 
to the rocky walls n^ihtfall, and thus saved Jawahir 
and enabled him to make am unmolested retreat, though 
the rest of his army had dispersed in flight. But all 

* Battle of Maonda , — Rene Madee 49-50. Wendel 108^ Fcmh 
Skmktr 3720-^27. Olmhar Gtdxar^ 495». 8FJ), xxix, 192. 

is a railway station on the EeeDgus-Eewari-BdM Hne^ 
sixty miles due north of Jaipur. Wendel puts the Rajput loss at 
2 to 3 thousand killed and wounded, Madec that of the two sides 
together at 10,000 ^exaggerated.) CPO. ii, 789-^91. 
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his artillery train (70 pieces of different calibres), tents 
and baggage including Ms royal umbrella, had to be 
aband.oned on the field. The total loss on the two sides 
together was about 5,000 men, the Bajpnts losing two 
to three thousand soldiers, "mostly hy artillery fire, 
before which they stood with vastonishing firmness” ; but 
most of their principal chiefs fell on the field ; there was 
hardly a noble family in Jaipur that did not sacrifice a 
son or two on that day. “Dalil Singh, the commanderT 
in-chief of the Jaipur army, fell in the fight with three 
generations of his descendants, and none but boys of 
ten remained to represent the baronial houses of Jaipur”. 
[Qanungo, 211.] 

Jawahir had saved himself and the men of his army 
and claimed the victory ; but it was a most Pyrrhic 
victory. "The fortane of the Jats has been shakm and 
the result has been fatal to tihem. They hawe r®6u!tni^ 
home pillaged, stupefied and overthrown ; arid Jawahir 
. . . has since then only gone backwards. The country 
beyond the Chambal rose at the first report of that rout 
and is gone as quickly as it was taken. His own country 
is #ie prey of the enemy, who have followed him close.”* 

§ 24. Lasidaga of JmBoidr ? 

Soon afterwards Madho Sin^ followed up his 
ericoess by invading Jat eoriatry at the head: of 

• Wendd, 108, He is slighfly inaflcurate here, as SPD. xxis. 
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16,000 med, (Madeo^s estimate of 60,000 is grossly 
■exaggerated.) Jawahir had hired 10,000 Sikhs and tried 
hai?d to TO Madeo^s sepoy corps by adding Rs. 5,000 
pay- On 29th February 1768, a battle 
fonght outside Kama (the halting place of the 
jaip!Rr army) ; the Jats were defeated with the loss of 
400 men killed and Dan Sahi wounded, and they fled 
away with their Sikh allies. On a fresh Sikh .force of 
30^000 men, engaged for seven lakhs (a month), arriving, 
Ae Eajputs retreated to Aeir own country. [Wendel, 
108. BenS Madee, 50. SPD. xxix. 84. CPO. ii] A 
scheme framed by the Marathas and Shuja-ud-daulah 
for conducting Shah Alam with, a combined escort of 
fingjiish, Maratha, Jaipur, Euh;y.a and Oudh troops, to 
Agra, wresting that fort from Jawahir^s hands, installing 
the Emperor at Delhi and stripping the upstart Jat 
kingdom of all its annexations under Suraj Mai and 
Jawahir, fell still-born from the wise refusal of the English 
if so far from their base. And Jawahir gained 

Soon afterwards, he captured a petty 
Eajput baron^s fort thre^ugh Madec. Then, his stormy 
mreer came to an aj^propiciately tragic end, when in July 
1768 he was suddenly cut down by a favourite soldier 
whom he had once raised inordinately, high and then 
disgraced. ‘ . 

fiat hS BxuxdelldMfid cpnqne^^ of Jqiy 1767 
i^0(W€®ed by fie Marafias six weeks before this bafcdfe. ^ 

» BPD, xxix. 192. oPG, ii. 789,. 8S5; 

,495fl^ & h Qanungo, 213-218. ' ‘ jri v J 
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The Panjab and Rajputana^ 1761-1771. , 

§ 1. Tlu state of the Panjab during 1766 and 176 1 

Throughout the year 17 60, when Ahmad Stah ^as 
busy campaigning in the Doab or the Delhi region, he 
had left the Paiijab in charge of his agents, Baland 
Khan* the subahdar of Labor, Abdus Samad Khan the 
faujdar of Sarhind, Rustam Khan the faujdar of ^^the 
Four Mahals” (Sialkot), and others. But during the 
-campaign of Panipat (Oct. 1760 — Jan. 1761) all the 
Durrani forces were naturally concentrated round the 
Shah^s p^son, and the Sikhs finding the province so 
weakly garrisoned, everywhere rose with impumty. 
While Abdus Samad Khan was slain by the Marathas 
at Kunjpura (17 Oct.), the trans-Satlaj Sikhs 
defeated and captured Rustam Khan and Tahmasp 
Miskin (our invaluable memoir-writer), and these two 
could secure their release only by paying ransom. 
victors, in a body ' reported by Miskin as 40,0 OO Strong, 
then invested Sialkot, but the place was strongily 
Jortified and its defence was gallantly kept up by 

214. The tradihonal history of Labor says that the 
goyernor was Karlm-dad Khan * but we know that Karim-dad 
Was present with Abdali at least from c. 10 Dee. 1760 to 20 
January 1761. . . ... 

31 
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"^Eastam's diwan for three days, till a relieving army 
mder Qasim Khan was sighted, when the Sikhs with- 
drw. [Miskin, 218-224.] Emboldened by the news 

Ae Bbau's capture of Delhi and Kunjpura, the 
Manjha Sikhs attacked Labor itself. Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia (the founder of the Kapurthala State), Jai 
Singh Kanhaiya, Gujar Singh Bhangi, Lehna Singh and 
other group-leaders assembled at the sacred tank of 
Amritsar on the Diwali day (6 Nov. 1760), and after 
concerting their plans advanced with 10,000 horsemen 
to loot Labor. The Durrani governor shut the city- 
gates and himself retired to the citadel for safety. The 
Sikhs roved round the city, plundering the suburbs, 
strippii^g the houses of their timber and then setting 
fire to them. Many people were killed and the rest 
fled away. The raiders were dissuaded from breaking 
into the city by the governor paying a ranson of 
Es. 30,000, disguised under the name of ‘^a donation 
for consecrated food offering to Klalsaji.^^ [Kanhaiya 
Lai, 32.] 

But at the beginning of next year Ahmad Shah 
became free by crushing the Marathas at Panipat 
(14th Jan. 1761.) Then, after settling the affairs of 
Delhi, he left the imperial city , on 20th March and 
reached Ambala on the 27th. Posting Zain Ehan, 
Mohmand as his new faujdar at Sarhind and granting 
Ala Singh Jat a rescript* confirming him in the 
* Issued on 22 Shaban 1174 {29 Marcb^ 1761) under the 
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possession of the Patiala principality in return for a 
tribute of 5 lakhs, the Durrani king moved on to Labor, 
arriving there on 26 April. He was indignant at the 
weakness of Buland Khan^ which had left the suburbs 
of the provincial capital to be turned into a howling 
wilderness, and punished him with dismissal. Then, 
appointing Khwajah Abid Khan as subahdar of the 
Panjab, Abdali passed quickly on to his own country 
via Sialkot, to avoid a second summer in the Indian 
plains. 

§ 2. AbdaWs campaign in the Panjab, 1762. 

As soon as the dreaded Abdali was out of the 
country, the Sikhs came out of their hiding places and 
again overran the province. Mirza Khan with a 
thousand men was attacked and out off by a large Sikh 
force. Khwajah Abid Kh an himself came out of Labor 
and invested Gujranwala (43 miles northwards), where 
Charat Singh Sukarchakia (the grandfather of the great 
Ranjit Singh) had built a fort. But there was a small 
body of Sikh horse in the governor's employ y Charat 
Singh^s garrison conspired with these men, fell upon 

seal of Skah Waii wazir, recognising the integrity of the territory 
hdd by Ala Singh and promising to defend him if he was 
attacked by anybody else. Mirza Taqi was left at Patiala to 
co^ect the tribute. [Patiala State records.], I bd^b^e Ala Singh 
at once submitted to the rictor of Panipat, without provoking a 
siege by him, in March-April 1761. My dates are from DC. and 
SPp. xxi 202. 
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Abid Elhan^s force in concert and drove him in headlong 
rout to Labor, capturing all his baggage, (early January 
1762,) They next routed Sadat Khan and Sadiq Khan 
Afridi, the Durrani faujdars of the Jalandar Doab. 
Their raids again made the highways unsafe, and people 
could travel from Sarhind to Peshawar only by making 
a long detour through Sialkot and the northern hills. 
[Miskin, 237-238.] 

The news reached Ahmad Shah in Afghanistan 
and he hastened to the rescue of his ofBcers in the 
Panjab, with a lightly-equipped cavalry force, 
accustomed to rapid marching. The Sikhs were then 
engaged in the siege of Jandiala, a city twelve miles 
eas^fe of Amritsar. It was the stronghold of the 
Niranjahi sect,* who may be equally well described as 
dissentient Sikhs or Hindu deists, — their religion 
being a mixture of the tenets and rites of both these 
great religions. ^Tn the conflict between the Sikhs 
^d Ahniad Shah Abdali, the Niranjanis aided ike 
latter . . with information. In revenge for this the Sikhs 
invested Jandiala. Akaldas, the Jandiala guru, sent 
off a sawar post haste to Ahmad Shah, who was . . . at 
IRohtas. He returned to their aid with a force of 
cavalry.^^ [Amritsar Qa%* 165.] 

♦ JBusmn 8hM, 77, says,— The residents of Jandiala ^Vere 
ftieadly to Islam, and Nanakshahi fagirs, listening to the 

and Hard pressed by the Sikhs, they hung oat 

idealikal jc^ from thdr fort walls/^ . . 
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At the report of his approach the Sikh besieging 
force at; once vanished from the scene. Abdali halted 
near Jandiala for two or three days when he learnt 
that the Sikhs had fled to the Sarhind district^ and 
there joining their cis-Satlaj brethren had begun to 
plunder the country. Zain Khan the faujdar, wiiit 
Bhikhan (Hingun, according to Cunningham) Klian of 
Maler Kotla, Murtaza Khan Paracha^ Qasim Klhan Maral 
and other officers, issued to oppose them, and halted at 
Maler Kotla, while the Sikh army lay ten kos to th^ 
north. In the night of 4-5 February, 1762, swift 
Durrani couriers came to Zain Khan and told hin> 
that . the Shah had crossed the Bias and the Satlaj 
by unbroken . rapid marches and would fall upon 
Ihe flank of the Sikhs the next day, and that the 
Shah had ordered Zain Elhan to isaue neX% 

morning with all his troops and assail the Sikhs in front* 
But the Sikhs too had received intelligence of AbdaJf s 
approach and tried to escape from him by decamping 
south-eastwards. Early in the forenoon of 5tih 
February, Zain Khan^s vanguard under Q^siin ^ 
fell in with the Sikhs near Ihe village of Kup (6 miles 
north of ,, Maler Kotla) and was driven back In; a 
flight upon its base. But another officer named Murtaj^ 
Khan Paracha (with Miskin) stood his ground on a small 
eminence and was joined After some time by a detadi-’ 
tnent of Ahmad Shah^s horsemen. The Durrani force, 
in two divisions, — one under the Shah and the other 
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led by Ms waMr (with Zain Khan), moved round the 
two flanks of the Sikhs, slaying all they met with. The 
iwsnit was kept up till the evening, when the tii’ed 
victors reached Bharthala (10 m. n. e. of Maler Kotla) 
a^d encamped there. In the course of tMs running 
flght, some ten thousand Sikhs were slain and the day is 
still remembered by them as that of the Ohallto-ghara^ 
or ^eat scrimmage. 

After a short halt, the victor proceeded to Sarhind 
and encamped in the imperial Shalimar garden outside 
the city* From tMs centre he raided Ala Singh^s 
country. The Patiala chiefs tribute had evidently 
faUen into arrcTO, — or he might have assisted Ms 
Ifeqha brethren in their late attack on Zain Khan, — 
but he now deemed it politic to seek refuge in his fort 
of Bhawanigarh (21 miles west of Patiala.) Eajah 
Lachhmi Narayan, the diwan of Sarhind, assured Abdali 
that if Ala Singh were captured, a ransom of 50 lakhs 
could be easily secured from him. Guided by the 
diwan^B local knowledge, Abdali made a forced march of 
80 kos in the course of 36 hours and suddenly appeared 

* Rmain Shahi; 78-^ ^ Miskin (present) 241-243 ,* Nat-ud- 
<hn 57a ; Sipc^r, iii 74 ; Forster, i. 278 ; Eaj. vi. 465. LudMma 
23. Oonniagham, 100. A Marathi despatch written from 
BiamH 20 days after the battle says that fire to se7ea thousand 
Sikhs w^e slain, 8vyar 'nearly 20,000’, Misldn 25,000, Bmm 
30,000, Forster 25,000, Ounningh^n 12,000 to 2^,000. 

Bamaia is Bharthala, '‘On tibe site of the battle 
there now exists a village named JUwcdj near Malod”, [K. S. 
Barhat] Ihe Atlas gives a Jhatmal, 6 un h. w. of Maler Kotla. 
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before Bhawamgarh. Ala Singh gave him the slip by 
evacuating the fort just in time, but he felt further 
struggle to be useless, and submitted to the Shah 
through the mediation of Najib-ud~daulah, who had 
<5ome to the ShaVs camp on the Satlaj at his call He 
secured peace by promising a large tribute and making 
a part payment immediately. Leaving Sarhind on 
15th Feb., Abdali arrived at Labor on 3rd March, 
carrying Ala Singh in his train. On the way, he razed 
to the ground the Sikh temple called Har Mandir built 
by Guru Arjun at Amritsar, and desecrated the ^^pool of 
immortality^^ by killing cows on its bank and throwing 
their bones and the debris of the temples around it into 
the water,* 

§ 3. Abdali stays in Lahor 1782, mahmpoUUmt 
settlement of Delhi empire, conquers Skskmir. 

At Lahor Abdali halted for the rest of the year, 
wishing to put the affairs of the Panjab in order, settle the 
question of the government of Delhi, and cohquer 
Xashmir, He was sincerely anxious to ehstire a 
general peace in Horfliern India by making a p^inanent 

♦ Abdali agaiiiat Ala S. safek of Amritsar, vi. 

382. Nut. 57a. MisMn 244. Siyar, iii, 74. Forster i. 278 AmHi, 
150. Buaain Shahi, p. 41, wrongly ascribes the sacrilege to 
Buland £han Sadduzai and ia 1757, adding that after Prince 
Timur's flight early in 1758 the Skhs compelled the Muslims to 
cleanse the tank (p. 45;) 
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frieadly settlement with the Peshwa. Prom Sarhind he 
had sent letters calling to his side Najib and Yaqub Ali 
on behalf of the empire and they promptly joined him^ 
The Maratha envoys at Delhi^ Bapu and Purushottam 
Hingan^^ were invited by three or four letters in succes- 
sion to come to Labor. Bapu went there soon (c. 
middle of March) and Purushottam some two months- 
later after writing to the Peshwa and securing his 
approval. Diplomatic parleys opened. The Maratha 
envoys naturally wanted to resume the negotiations 
from the point of agreement reached between the Bhau 
and Shah Wali Khan in the days before Panipat^ but no 
officer of Abdali knew anything of the terms proposed 
by the two sides at that time. Shah Wali Khan^ the wise 
and pacific Durrani wazir^ pleaded for the claims of the 
new Peshwa^ and induced his master to recognise Madhav 
Eao Ballal by presenting to him^ by the hands of these 
envoys^ the tikd of Rajaship^ the impression of his palm 
dipped in saffron {keshar-pdnja)^ robes^ jewels^ horses 
and an elephant, and deputed his own envoy to 
accompany them tp the Court of Puna (June. 1762.)* 
While these negotiations were in train, AbdaJi set 
himself to recover Kashmir from Sukhjivan Bam Kkatri,. 
the former diwan of that province, who had thrown off 
the Durrani authority, and seized the governorship in 
the name of the Emperor of Delhi. He was an excep*- 
fenally able and upright administrator, liberal in religion^ 


* Eaj. vi 382, 381, 423, 425 (primary.) 
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charitable to the poor^ a patron of poets and the financial 
supporter of a new history of the province. But 
Ranjitdev, the Rajah of Jammu, was his rival, and was 
induced by the Durrani wazir to come to Labor arid to 
undertake to guide the Durrani army of invasion by 
showing some undefended pass for penetrating into 
Kashmir. The first expedition composed of about 3000 
Durrani soldiers and some Jammu auxiliaries, started 
in June, but returned baffled, as all the passes were 
found to be held too strongly for assault or surprise.. 
A later expedition achieved complete success, Suhhjivan 
was defeated and taken prisoner, and Kashmir annexed 
to the Durrani empire. {Siyar, hi. 74, Raj. vi. 384.] 
During the autumn of 1762, Ahmad Shah called up to 
Labor Najib and Yaqub AH from. Delhi and Agha Raza> 
Abdul Ahad, and Munir-ud-daulah from Shah Alamos 
Court to put the affairs of the Delhi Empire inorder 
and end the chaos that had followed the murder of the 
last Emperor. It was agreed that the Durrani king 
would call upon all the Indian princes, with the prestigo 
of his authority but without lending his armed aid, to 
recognise Shah Alam II as Emperor and instal him in 
his ancestors^ capital, while Najib and Munir-ud-daulah 
undertook on behalf of the Indian Government to pay 
Abdali a tribute of 40 lakhs a year. This settlement 
concluded, Ahmad Shah left Labor on 12 Dec. 1762^ 
while Najib and other Indian envoys took leave of him 
and reached Delhi in January 1763. [DC,] 
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Even daring the second half of 1762^ the Panjab 
■was not free from internal trouble. His massacre durins; 
the Ghallu-ghara was no more successful in crushing the 
Sikhs than stamping on a few thousand ants can 
exterminate an ant-hill. On the contrary, his wanton 
outrage on their holiest shrine more than anything else 
defeated his purpose of cowing the Sikhs for ever. 
Hitherto that sect had greatly multiplied its converts 
and drawn them closely together by the need of mutual 
protection against the oppression and exaction of the 
local governors of the decadent Mughal empire. And 
now Afghan sacrilege roused the Sikhs to their highest 
exertion and united them in the closest bond by the 
unquenchable thirst of a vengeance that was a sacred 
duty. The noblest and the basest passions of the 
human breast were united in a national resistance to 
the alien from beyond the Indus and his local associates. 
Durrani rule in the Panjab became impossible in future. 

As early as May 1762, the Sikhs reappeared in the 
Sarhind district In June, Zain Khan made peace by 
paying them Rs.60,000, and the raiders set out on their 
return. But when they bad marched away about 10 
Zain Khan^s troops treacherously looted their rearguard. 
The main Sikh army then turned back, attacked him, 
plundered him as well as his diwan Laohhmi Narayan, 
and drove them to fight a pitched battle at Harnul-garh, 
15 kos from Sarhind. pRaj. vi. 384.] During the 
earlier part of this year, ^^the roads again became open 
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on all sides^ the danger of robbery and fear of highway- 
men disappeared^ because Ahmad Shah was staying in 
Lahor.^^ But the province was in a miserable condition •, 
the Jalandar Doab had been repeatedly plundered and 
devastated by the Shah^s troops and the country on all 
sides of Labor was a ^^lampless^^ solitude. [Miskin, 
244-247.] 

§ 4. Sikh power revives , Zain Khan slain, 1763, 

Ahmad Shah left Labor for his home on 12 Dec. 
1762, and immediately afterwards Sikh aggression 
revived * and was aggravated by the misrule of his 
lieutenants, who, like all Afghans, had no administrative 
capacity or honesty, and the administration broke down 
on the rock of finance. The eye-witness Miskin writes, 
^^Zain Khan departed from his former character and rules 
of conduct. He stopped paying his soldiers their salaries 
and began to live by looting the villages of his district, 
and giving a portion of the booty to his troops in payment 
of their arrears, though not amounting to one-fourth 

* I follow Forster {Journey^ i. 279), and Gunnin^am (l(^w) 
in rejecting the Sikh tradition, unsupported by any contemporary 
record and naturally incompatible with other known facts, that in 
November 1762 the Sikhs assembled at Amritsar (in a body of 
60,000) for a sacred bath, and when Ahmad Shah arrived to 
attack them, they drove him back in headlong flight to Labor, 
and in retaliation took that city after a short siege. This success 
was achieved not on Ahmad Shah but on his local agent, and its 
date was 1763. 
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of their dues. He planned in alliance with the hill-^ 
Rajahs to amass a fortune/^ probably with a view to 
carving a larger and more independent principality of 
his own out of the disintegrating Mughal empire. The 
starving of his soldiery, however, had the inevitable 
result of weakening his defensive strength and ultimately 
bringing about his ruin. Throughout the whole of 176 S 
Ahmad Shah was kept busy in his own country by a 
rebellion in Khurasan and could not attend to India. 
This was the Sikhs’ opportunity. In the autumn of this 
year we have the final and decisive upheaval of their 
power. They assembled at Amritsar on Dipavali day 
(4 November) and vowed to restore their sacred shrine 
and assert their independence. They first turned 
against the enemy within the gates, crushed the Muslim 
colony (Gurdezi Afghans) of Kasur and Bhikhan Khan of 
Maler Kotla, — who had joined every Durrani invasion, — 
and then attacked Sarhind in a body 40,000 strong 
(December 1763.) Just before this fateful contest, 
Zain Khan bad been abandoned by his starving lieuten- 
ants, Qasim Khan and Murtaza Khan, who had marched 
away in search of bread to Najib^s estates in the Gangetic 
Doab. The faujdar of Sarhind, at the head of a small 
impoverished army, came out of the city and was 
defeated and slain, with the loss of his baggage and 
hmameht. The Sikhs, flushed with victory, entered 
Sarhind, and ^looted and totally devastated it, turning 
the oify upside down^^, and converting into an untenanted 
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mlderness the " accursed place which had witnessed the 
-death of the mother and children of Guru Govind^^ at the 
hands of Aurangzib^s oflScers. Swept on by the impulse 
of. victory, the Sikhs crossed the Jamuna at Buriaghat 
and poured into the Upper Doab, plundering the 
Saharanpur (20 Feb. 1764), Shamli and Kandela 
parganahs. Their owner, Najib Khan, fresh from 
the slaughter of Suraj Mai, — which paralysed his 
Jat enemies for the time, — hastened to the defence 
of his estates, and induced the raiders, by a bribe 
of 11 lakhs to recross the Jamuna. (February 1764.)* 
But it was the beginning of the annual Sikh raids 
into the Doab. 

§ 5. Sihhs begin to dominate entire Fanjah, 
occupy Labor : 1763-1765. 

In the meantime, Sikh activities in Labor and further 
west had called up J ahan Khan from his masters side 
to the Panjab. But only a small force could be spared 
for him, and after he had crossed the Indus at Attock 
he was easily defeated (on the eastern bank of the 
Chinab) and driven back to Afghanistan (middle of 
November 1763.) Then the Sikhs attacked Lahor.i" 

* Miskin, 250-263. SW. xxix. 55. Cunningham 102. Nur. 72a. 
Williams in (MmUa Beview, 1875, voL 50, p. 26. 

t Kanhaiya Lai, 33-34. DC. CPC. i. 2174. SPD. xxix. 58,55 
(says that the Sikhs esL their post in Labor, Apr. 1764), 73 (Sikh 
sardars have gone to Amritsar, Oct. 1764 ; for Chdaguru read 
Chak^uru^Amiit&str.) rsxviii. 128. 
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Its Durrani governor Khwajah Abid was slain in battle, 
his deputy Kabuli Mai conducted the defence of the 
capital. The besieging Sikh army howled for the 
surrender of all the cow-killing butchers of Labor to 
put them to death. The governor hesitated, the Sikhs 
broke the Delhi Gate and entered the city plundering, 
and then Kabuli Mai secured peace by cutting oft the 
noses and ears of some of the butchers and turning them 
out of the city and also paying a large contribution to 
the Sikhs. This happened in February 1764, for we 
find Ahmad Shah back in Labor in March next. But 
he could stop there for a fortnight only, and had to 
return to his own country in consequence of a civil war 
there, mutiny among his own troops, and dearth of grain. 
Kabuli Mai marched out for some distance to see his 
master off. Immediately after he had started, the three 
Sikh leaders Lehna Singh, Gujar Singh and Sobha Singh 
attacked Labor. The masterless city capitulated on the 
promise of life and property being spared ; the gates 
were thrown open. Some amount of plunder, however, 
took place on the first day, but the three chiefs divided 
the city between them and each ruled over and 
administered his portion as its master. Thus, peace at 
last returned to Labor, but not prosperity. The city 
continued in desolation and misery till its revival under 
Eanfit Singh. 

^Tnie whole country, from the Jhilam to the Satitaj, 
Wits pairtitioned among the Sikh chiefs and their 
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followers^ as tlie plains of Sarhind had been in the year 
previous/^ Ahmad ShaVs atrocity on their holy city 
was now avenged in his own manner : "numerous 
mosques were demolished, and Afghans in chains were 
made to wash the foundations with the blood of hogs * 
The chiefs then assembled at Amritsar, and proclaimed 
their own sway and the prevalence of their faith, by 
striking a coin with an inscription to the effect that 
Gruru Govind had received, from Nanak, grace, power^ 
and rapid victory — 

Deg wa tegh wa fath wa nusrat-i-bedirang 

Yaft Guru Govind Sing, 

The Sikhs were not interfered with for [the next] two 
years/^ [Cunningham, 103.] 

In January 1765, while Jawahir Singh, with Malhar 
Holkar, Imad-ul-mullk and a vast force of Sikh 
mercenaries, was attacking Najib Ehan in Delhi, that 
Ruhela chief sent urgent appeals for help to Ahmad 
Shah. The Shah, by a rapid march, — along the southern 
skirt of the hills, — arrived at Mustafabad (end of 
February.) Here he learnt that Najib had made peace 
already without waiting for him, and so he in high anger 
at once hurried back to Afghanistan, on hearing of which 

♦ Taken from Forster (i. 279), who adds, ‘^The Afghans in 
chains were also compelled to excavate the reservoir at Amritsar, 
which in the preceding year they had filled up... Though the 
Afghan massacre and persecution must have been deeply imprinted 
on their minds, the Sikhs did not, it is said, destroy one prisoner 
in cold blood.” Emain SJiahij 45. gives wrong year. 
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Najibj then on his way to AbdalFs camp, returned from 
Ismailabad. [Nnr, 92&. Ghulam Ali, ii. 230.] 

§ 6. Ahmad Shah's last invasion, 1767 ; 

Sarhind faujdari given to Patiala Rajah, 

Ahmad Shah^s last expedition took place in 1767. * 
He reached the Bias, after overcoming the Sikh opposi- 
tion on the way ; Maya Singh submitted and paid him a 
visit, Charsa Singh (?) fled away to the hills, while Jassa 
Singh was wounded and routed (c, 20 January, 1767.) 
Internal dissension among the Sikh chiefs made Abdalfs 
path of advance very smooth. He now sent a message 
to Najib Ehan, ordering him to present himself with the 
tribute of India, now in arrears for seven years, and 
amounting to two hr ores and 80 lakhs ! Najib did not 
know where to find even a tenth of this vast sum. So, 
he sent some of his troops across the Jamuna at Kamra- 
ghat (near Kama!) and himself halted there trying to 
collect some revenue, and reporting to Ahmad Shah that 
he was soon coming (c. 1 Feb.) 

When the Shah arrived at Ismailabad, 20 miles south 
of Ambala, Najib Khan waited on him, on 9th March. 
•Bo, also, did the envoys of Jawahir Singh and the trans- 
-Oanges Ruhelas ; but not one of these chiefs had the 
courtesy to come in person, though they owed their 

* OPG, U. I 2 A— 415 (minute and useful details.) Kur* 110»- 
1126 . BPD, xxix. 165, 119. Ghahar Qul%, 474a. Husam BickL 

urn. 
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deliverance from the Marathas to Abdali^s unselfish 
exertions. Ahmad Bangash did not even care to send 
an envoy. The Shah^ therefore^ treated l^ajib with 
every mark of honour and personal favour. ^‘^At the 
Court held for receiving the Indian chiefs^ agents, 
Ahmad Shah repeatedly inquired about Najib^s health. 
The latter replied that in his war with Jawahir Singh_, 
when his enemies numbered more than a hiundred 
thousand, he had undergone much hardship and gained 
the victory only through this Emperor^s grace, but illness 
and fatigue had left him very weak. Ahmad Shah 
asked, ‘^How are you now f Najib replied, ^The sight 
of the Shahan-shah has made all my illness melt 
awaj^. . .Najib and Yaqub Ali used to be frequently 
admitted to the private audience of Ahmad Shah/'^ 

The Durrani king was at first asked to make Zabita 
his faujdar of Sarhind, but he was induced by his grand 
wazir, who had been heavily bribed by Pattu, the widow 
of Ala Singh, to entrust that district to A mar Singh, the 
grandson of Ala, with the superlative title of 
Majgan^ as the only man capable of keeping the iraas- 
Satlaj Sikhs oiit, oh Hs agreeing to an annual taibute. 

§ 7. Durrmm repress the Sikhs in Mm Myra ; 
defeat Sikh raid into Miratj 1767, 

Ijoaving Ismailabad on ITtih March, 17^7, Abdali 
marched back through Sarhind and Maohhiwara to the 
northern foot hills of the Jalandar Doab, carrying Najib 
32 
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in Ms train. set himself earnestly to root out and 

destroy the Sikhs. His vanguard used to march two or 
three days^ journey ahead. The Sikhs in terror of his 
troops fled far away like crows. Whenever he got a 
chance; he used to seize the Sikhs who had taken refuge 
in places hard of access . . . His own soldiers^ accom- 
panied by a contingent of Najib^s Euhelas under Afzal 
Klhan^ penetrated into the Mani Majra hills, and brought 
away large numbers of captive men and women from 
the region, but the Sikh leader escaped. Much plundered 
property was sold cheap in the Durrani camp, and 
captives also.^^ [Nur. llOi.] On 11th May, Abdali 
from the bank of the Satlaj gave Najib leave to return 
to Delhi Some days before news had reached his army 
that the Sikh raiders had slipped past the Durrani camp^ 
and after fording the Jamuna at Buria-ghat had poured 
into Hajib^s jagirs in the upper Doab, and sacked Nanouta 
and Mirat. On account of Najib^s attendance in the 
Abdali eamp, with his brothers, sons and troops, this 
region had been left entirely defenceless, and Najib in 
bewilderment appealed to the Shah to save him, and the 
latter promised a considered reply at night. * ^^The 

♦ It was an invariable practice with Ahmad Shah to keep the 
spies and idle babblers in his camp entirely in the dark about the 
departure and destination of his detachments, by issuing marching 
orders to their captains only during a hunting excursion or in 
the secret audience at night. This Sikh raid is best described in 
md Williams, CaleuUa Beview, 1876, voL 50, p. 3?:#^ 
OPO. u, 269, 310 (tribute paid.) 
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Shah^ overcome by the jackal-tricks of the Sikhs; 
himself stopped there. When three hours of the night 
had passed; suddenly the noise of horses^ hoofs and the 
tramp of soldiery was heard in the Ruhela camp. It 
was ascertained that sardar Jahan Khan had arrived; 
with 8;000 troopers by hard riding. Entering the t^nt 
of Najib; he said; ^The Shah has ordered me to take one 
of your sons or brothers with me and make a lightning 
raid into your estates. Tell me where the Sikhs are.^ 
Najib immediately deputed Zabita Khan to accompany 
him. The sardar said to Zabita; ^Your head and body 
seem to be very soft. You have been habitually used 
to sitting in palkis and on carpets ; how will you be able 
to keep pace with us f Zabita replied; T too am an 
Afghanis son^ . . . Jahan Khan asked ^him; ^Why are you 
taking an elephant with you T He answered; ^Wherever 
there is a river on the way, the sardar will cross it on 
this elephant's back. At midnight Jahan Khan started 
from that place with 5,000 horse of Zabita Khan, and 
in three days reached the Mirat pargana, 120 kos away. 
The SiMis got news of it four gharis beforehand and 
decamped across the Jamuna. Those that remained 
behind were all slaughtered [9,000 men; according to 
Miskin; who was present], and much plunder was also 
taken. The chief of the Sikhs was slain and Baghel 
Singh wounded. The party returned to Abdali^s halting 
place (on the west bank of the Satlaj) in the course of 
seven days.^^ [Nor. 111-112 ; Miskin, 268.] 
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§ 8. Ahmad Shakes ultimate failm^e ; his 
political arrangements in Panjab, 

This long contest with a nation in arms, while 
BO dependable ally or lieutenant could be found by him 
in India, at last wore Abdali out : his illness too 
now proved to be hopelessly intractable ; his soldiers 
became rowdy through his frequent failure to pay them^ 
and a large contingent of them mutinied and left for 
Afghanistan in open mutiny. This was destined to be 
tlie last of Ahmad ShaVs Indian campaigns. He realized 
the limits of his power, and like a true statesman confined 
his ambition to the attainable. He left a contented 
and grateful Phulkian Sikh chieftain, with largely 
extended territory, in hereditary charge of the Ambala 
district (Sarhind-Patiala), as an agent most likely to 
keep order and pay the annual tribute. He himself 
retained hold of Peshawar * and the country west of 
A-ttock, while he abandoned the Manjha districts and 
central Panfab including Labor to the Sikhs ; but 
the Sindh-Sagar and Jech Doabs in western Panjab 
remained a debatable land which finally came into Sikh 
possession in the days of his unworthy successors. 

It was recognized throughout India that after his 

* In the geography of the Mughal empire, Peshawar was a 
part of the subah of JKabul (and not of the Panjab as nQw)^ 
- Surtihd was attached to the Delhi subah, and the Panjab was 
by the Indus on the west and the Satlaj on the east. 
See ^ Jhtramg^ : SMMes Topography and Eoads. 
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experience in 1767, Abdali would be in no haste to visit 
India again. The wildest exultation filled the Marathas 
at the news of his internal troubles and hurried retreat. 
One of their agents now planned to revive their old 
dream of controlling the Delhi Government as the 
Emperor^s keeper after escorting Shah Alam II to his 
capital, this time in coalition with the invincible Eoglish 
troops stationed at Allahabad and the Jat Rajah. [SPD. 
xxix. 192.] But the moral canker that was eating into 
the vitals of the Puna Court put off the pursuit of this 
policy in the North. 

The historian of Delhi is no further concerned with 
the internal history of the Pan jab province after this 
date, as it now ceased to be a jumping-off ground for 
Afghan invasions of Northern India, though the fear 
of such invasions oontintied to haunt the Indian rulers 
for a generation after, even down to Lord Wellesleys 
time. No doubt, trans-Satlaj Panjab continued to send 
Sikh raiders almost every year into the Doab and the 
Delhi-Hariana country, but they should be treated as 
private bands of forayers and not the organised forces of 
a State engaged in regular warfare with the empire of 
Delhi. 

§ 9. The repercmsion of Pixnipat upon the 
Rajput States^ 17 6 L 

In December 1759, Malhar Eao Holkar had wrested 
the fort of BarwMa from the usurper Ratan Singh 
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Kachliwa (the son of Fath Mai Kusalath) and restored 
it to its original owner Jagat Singh Rathor^ and then left 
Rajputana to encounter Abdali near Delhi^ [Gh. 18 § 10.] 
On the way his men looted Chatsu and some other places 
in the Jaipur kingdom (Vam. Bk, 3667,] Thereafter a 
full year had passed without any Maratha general being 
free to visit Rajputana. Panipat saw the annihilation of 
the Maratha armies of the North in January 1761^ and 
the repercussion of it* was a revolt against Deccani 
domination everywhere in Hindustan^ — in the Gangetic 
Doab^ Bundelkhand, Rajputana and Malwa alike. Every- 
where the dispossessed or humbled original chieftains^ 
and even petty landlords^ raised their heads and talked 

* Ahmad Shah after his victory entered Delhi and sent off letters 
to the Bajpnt Rajahs calling upon them to join him with tribute 
and troops for driving the Marathas out of the empire. [Original 
farman preserved in Jodhpur.] Madho S. of Jaipur was ordered to 
present himself with one Ks^or of Rupees. On receiving this 
summons, he in alarm appealed to the Peshwa, then in Malwa to 
come to Bundi, where Madho promised to unite with him after 
assembling aH the other Rajputs. The Peshwa’s reply was a stern 
rebuke for Madho S^s coquetting with the anti-Maratha Muslim 
powers in the past: ^^You first come to Ajmir taking Bijay S. 
with you. The Bhau assured you of the possession of, Ranthambhor; 
he pardoned all your offences at Malhar’s intercession. Let 
bygones he bygone. You are a leading Hindu. In the past you 
were Madly ^voured by us. [But] you relied on him [Najib or 
AbdallJ Well, ultimately you Rajput Hindus ought to take heed. 
If the foreigners defeat us, we retire beyond the Narmada; I do 
apw fear Abdali, [but Rajputana has no escape ttom Mm.]” 
L 402 (23 Feb. 1761.) 
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of shutting the southern invaders out of their country in 
future. But it all ended in talk ; union was impossible 
among the countless separate caste and tribal chiefs of 
these regions, and no great leader arose to unite the 
ancient Hindu baronage of the North and win their 
freedom. 

For three or four months after Panipat the situation 
was most critical for the Marathas north of the Vindhyas ; 
•everywhere they were pushed to the wall^ without a 
single friend or dependant. Though by April next some 
40,000 soldiers had been assembled in the Gwalior region 
and further south, out of the wreck of their northern 
army and local garrisons, these were beaten leaderless 
troops and their prospect was darkened by the approach- 
ing dissolution of Balaji Rao Peshwa, the insolvent Puna 
(xovernmenPs attempt to escheat the property of the 
generals who had fallen at Panipat (in order to recover 
the collections made by them in their late North Indian 
campaigns on behalf of Government and the advances 
from the State Treasury they had taken for equipment), 
and the family quarrels, delay and vacillation which took 
place in appointing a successor to Jankoji as the head of 
the Sindhias. These serious difficuKies of ftie Marathas 
ought to have been the Rajputs^ Opportunity, but Rajah 
Madho Singh^s lack of character, quarrels with his feudal 
barons, and above all his chroinc totagonism to Bijay 
Singh of Marwar, the only other Rajput prince that 
eounted for anything, — prevented him from taking 
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advantage of this situation^ and within less then twelve 
months of Panipat the tables were completely turned 
against the Rajputs. This was the achievement of 
Malhar Rao Holkar, the sole ^^elder generaF'^ of Baji Rao^s 
time now left. 

§ 10. Anti'-Maratha movements in Rajputana^ 

1761. 

As a Maratha agent in Rajputana reported to the 
Peshwa in May 1761^ ^^All the Rajahs and Raj wada 4 
have turned against us . . . The Rajputs are showing 
too much cheek.^^ [SPD. xxix. 81,] But Malhar on 
return from Panipat^ recouped himself at Q-walior for 
a short while^ rallied other bands of fugitives from 
that fatal fields and then came to his capital Indor. 
He found it necessary to set out immediately for 
restoring his authority in the border tract between 
Malwa and Rajputana. A Chandrawat baron had 
seibed RanLipura^ which was in Malhar^s jagir ; but early 
ia May, before Malhar^s arrival, Kxishnaji Tandev 
(an officer of Shantaji Wagh and revenue collector of 
Mahantpur) had defeated the Chandrawat and retaken 
Rampura, slaying six or seven hundred Rajputs 
and capturing there the Rajput^s diwan as well as 
|llr BaqS (a son of Qamr«ud«din Khan of Delhi, 
whom the Chandrawat had been holding to ransom 
^at fort.) Three days after this success, Malhar 
(Ji hukhedi in the Hada country, and 
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then advanced to Ganguri (120 miles north of Indor) 
where Abhay Singh Rathor, an otBcer of the Rao of 
Kota, had seized the fortalice, driven out the Maratha 
collectors and was causing disturbances. Malhar at 
once invested the place ; but twenty days passed away 
without any result, and then he received the artillery 
he had sent for from Indor, bombarded the place, and 
took it promptly (early in June.) These rapid successes 
had the immediate effect of overawing the whole 
province of Malwa, and Malhar moved on to Kakda 
in Mewar territory in order to put pressure on the 
Maharana and secure payment of the old tribute of 
lakhs a year that he had repudiated * 

All this time Madho Singh of Jaipur had been 
intriguing how to overthrow Maratha predominance 
in Rajputana. He sent envoys to Najib Khan, Yaquib 
Ali, and Shah Alam II to negotiate for an anti-Maratiia 
coalition. Then, under the advice of his favourite 
minister Shamram Trivedi, he sent two forces of 4000 
and 5,000 men under Raj Singh Chauhan and Nandlal 
diwan respectively to raid the villages of his refractory 
vassal Sardar Singh of Uniara (a Naroka*) Madho 
himself issued from his capital, and after marrying at 
Ratlam (on 14 May), went towards Uniara to terror^ 


Maxathas in Bajpntana, first Mf of SPD, xxvii. 114, 

267, 269, 271. xxix. 81. Oct-Kov, — SPD, xxvii. 270. xxis:. 16-22. 
Raj. VI. 563. Gangtari or Gagrom^ 9 m. w. of EMchipur. 
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his vassal into paying tribute. Many other Rajput chiefs 
joined him^ or promised to do so_, such as the lords 
of Sopar (Jndra Singh); Bundi; Kota^ Kerauli and 
Khichi. He took up an attitude of open defiance to the 
Marathas : ^^The Rajah is determined to oppose us 
strongly. All the Shekhawats are coming . . . All the 
Rajahs and Rajwadas have planned to assemble at one 
place and form a grand political coalition,^^ The 
approach of the rainy season compelled Malhar to put 
off his punishment till the next autumn, when the 
contest was fought to a quick decision. xxix. 

81. xxi. 91.] 

§ 11. Malhar Solkar defeats Jaipur army at 
Mangrol, 29 November , 1761. 

Late in October 1761, Madho Singh assumed the 
offensive by sending a force, 10,000 strong, to besiege 
Ifenv^ (held by a Maratha garrison under Sadashiv 
Gtepal), while another detachment led by Keshav Rao 
crossed the Chambal and penetrated to Patan (Keshorai 
Patau, 12 miles north-east of Kota city), raiding the 
neighbouring district (early November.) Malhar, hearing 
of it, marched from Indor to the Mukandara pass 
(13 Nov.) with 6,000 men (partly bis own contingent 
and partly the Sindhia family force led by KhanajL 
Jadav and Ohinto Krishna). At Bariya, in the Kota 
fraaitory, he was joined by 3,000 Rajput allies under 
AMieram Pancholl the diwan of Kota, the youthful Zalim 
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Singh^ and the Rao Rajah^s foster-brother. The 
Kachhwa army besieging ]LSrenv(^ fell upon their main 
body at Patan^ raising it to a strong force of 10^000 
men with an abundant supply of artillery^ rockets and 
camel-swivels ; their leaders were Raj Singh Ghorchara, 
the two diwans Eaniram and Nandlal, and Surat Singh 
Shiva-Brahma-pota. Before this imposing array^ the 
Maratha outposts in the Hada country were evacuated 
in terror aud their tenants were helplessly abandoned 
to plunder. 

Malhar promptly marched up and offered them battle 
between Mangrol and Bhatwara. The two armies came 
into touch in the afternoon of 28th November and 
immediately began an exchange of fire which lasted till 
three hoars after sunset All that night the Maratha 
soldiers lay with their arms at their sides and their 
horses saddled ready^ surrounding the Jaipur army. 
Next day the battle raged from the morning and ended 
near sunset in the total destruction of the Jaipur army. 
Most of their high officers^ including the supreme com- 
mander, fled away wounded; Saligram Shah fell, and 
all their guns with two elephants, many horses and 
camels, and their entire camp and bai^age were aban- 
doned to plunder. Large numbers of prisoners 
taken, and out of that army of 10,000 men only 400 
fled away, if we can take the Maratha flgures. The 
Sindhia family contingent fought well and boasted of 
their feat here as if it could wipe out the disgrace of 
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their flight from Panipat. Malhar^s skin was grazed 
by a bullet* 

The victory was decisive ; it at once destroyed all 
chance of forming an anti-Maratha coalition^ and restored 
Maratha prestige^ which had been eclipsed as the result 
of Panipat, throughout Hindustan. Madho Singh^ who 
had gone to Ranthambhor after sending his army to the 
fights now fled to eTaipur. His favourite Shamram 
Triyedi^ who had evaded the campaign by frankly 
confessing, ^^JVfy business is not war j the diwan is 
going/^ now set himself earnestly to the defence of the 
capital. The garrison of Amber fort was strengthened ; 
Ghiru Shah {bakhshi) himself took post below that 
micient capital to hold the way leading up to it 

^ SPD. ii. 5,6. xxi. 92-94. xxix. 27. Tod repeats the Hajput 
tradition that this battle (named by him after {BaUvara) was won 
soMy by Zalim Singh and the Kota contingent, while Malhar 
merely looted the Kachhwa camp I The detailed and absolutely 
contemporary Marathi despatches disprove this story. The Kota 
contingent of 2,500 men could not have routed the Kachhwa army 
of over 10,000 horse, equipped with artillery shutarnals, jizails 
and rockets borne on camels, and flushed with their recent success 
in the trans-Chambal reborn The severe contest waged for nine 
hours by Malhar and the Smdhia family contingent than under 
his banners, shows that the Marathas bore the brunt of the fight 
and that Zalim Singh played a very minor part. That there was 
no ewift panic flight of the Jaipur army is proved by their 
exceptionally large proportion of casualties. 

Mcmgrol, 35 miles n. e. e. of Kota, on the east bank of the 
while Bhcxtwcera {Tod^s Butwarro) stands foui mfles 
but on the west b^k. 
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Block-houses were set up in Amber and Jaipur 
alike; with strong bands of musketeers ; outlying 
detachments were hurriedly recalled to the 
capital. The royal family was removed to Amber for 
safety; while Madho Singh continued at Jaipur with 
light equipment; in the deepest anxiety. This sudden 
failure of all his plans almost unhinged his mind; and 
his temper ^Vent out of control.” The wise old diwan 
Kaniram immediately reopened negotiations with the 
Maratha general to settle the dispute about the outstand- 
ing tribute. After a few days^ halt at Mangrol; Malhar 
pursued the fugitives to Khopra (? Kapran) and then 
halted at Manoharpur (40 miles north of Jaipur); to 
enforce Ms demand for tribute. Agents of Jodhpur 
Kota and Bundi Mso reached his camp. 

While these negotiatioas were dragging their 
customary slow length along and the Maratha horse was 
subsisting by raids on the Jaipur villages; an unexpected 
diversion came to the relief of Madho Singh in the form 
of the invasion of Bundelkhand by the Emperor 
Shah Alatn II and his new wazir ShujVud-daMahj 
prompt capture of Ealpi (January 1762 ) md Jhahsi 
(1 Feb.); the uprising of al the Bundeia cAi^ftains against 
Maratha rule^ and the treason of three Maratha local 
agents Who went over to the Muslim invaders. Holkar 
was compelled to turn away from Rajputaua to the 
eastern side from which frantic calls for help were 
reaching him. He left Jaipur territory; by way of 
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Nandgaon^ Sakore and Pataudi (17 Feb.) for Jhansi. But 
that fort had already been lost to the Marathas. So, he 
turned back via Sanganer (27 Feb.) to Id dor, as his 
wound had festered, making him very weak and reduced 
in health, with the result that he was given no bath for 
tlxree months. His retreat disheartened all the Maratha 
officers and partisans in that country. * 

§ 12. Maratha interests in Bajputana 
neglected, 1762-1764, 

Throughout the whole of 1762 and 1763 the Maratha 
power in the North was paralysed by the events at 
home, — Nizam Ali^s invasion of Maharashtra and sack 
of Puna, Eaghunath Dada^s desertion to the enemies of 
his house and the civil war between him and the new 
Peshwa. It was only after the decisive defeat of the 
Nizam at Eakisban (10 Aug. 1763) that the Puna 
Government was free to attend to their interests in 
Hindustan. It also took a long time before the young 
Peshwa^s advisers could recognise fact that Mahadji 
Sindhia was the oomlnig nian and that their delay in 
filling up the vacancy caused by the death of Jankoji 
and their fatuous policy of appointing two heads to the 
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in Bajputana or Bundelkhand impossible^ and thus 
things lingered on till his death (26 May 1766), when 
new and younger actors entered the northern scene as 
leaders of the Holkar and Sindhia families and Maratha 
pressure on Eajputana was resumed with effect. But 
two years before that timcj the contest was complicated 
by the entrance of another factor, the Jat Eajah Jawahir 
Singh, who openly challenged the power of Jaipur and 
flung himself amidst the inter-State disputes of Eajputana. 
Throughout Jawahir Singffs blood-feud with ISTajib Khan 
(1764-1765), Madho Singh wisely courted Najib^s friend- 
ship as a check on the insolent Jat Eajah on his western 
flank. 

Esmly in October 1764 we find Malhar Holkar 
revisiting Eajputana, at Jobner (13 miles east of 
Sambhar), in order to put pressure on Madho Singh for 
payment. Soon afterwards, in response to ilie Peshwa^s 
instructions and a large daily subsidy paid by Jawahir, 
he left to join that Jat king in his attack upon Najib 
in Delhi and the Gangetic Doab. Nothing came of this 
alliance through Malhar^s treacherous collusion with 
Najib, his Toster son^, and Jawahir had make an 
unsatisfaotojy peace with the Euhela (Feb. 1765), after 
having wasted his treasures on the mieroenary chief of 
Indor. Malhar was next lured by Shuja-ud-daulah to 
oppose the EngEsh, and met his doom at Kora on 3rd 
May, at the hands of Sir Eobert Fletcher. His only 
activity before his death on 26 May 1766 was in the 
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Gohad district early in that year. He had clearly out- 
lived his usefulness. 

Madho Singh^ realizing that he could not succeed by 
arms against the Marathas and faced with the new 
danger of Jawahir Singh^s hostility backed by all the 
European-drilled troops and Sikh mercenaries that the 
Jat king^s enormous wealth supplied^ very wisely set 
himself to conciliate the Marathas as his only protectors. 
He made friends with Holkar^ most probably by bribing 
Holkar’s diwan, and agreed to make a reasonable 
settlement of his long-standing arrears of tribute through 
Malhar^s friendly mediation. As the Peshwa^s agent 
wrote in September 1765, ^^At Malhar^s instance we 
are treating the Jaipur Rajah with every tenderness 
and consideration, but Mahadji Sindhia has be6n dunning 
him for the arrears . . . This. Court moves very slowly 
and protracts business.^^ However, before the end of 
that yesn* he paid the current instalment of five lakihs^ 
and proposed to issue orders on bankers for the 
[SPD. xxix. 9% 107, 108, T02.] 

§ 13. Jawahir 8imgh' s oMack on Jaipur, 1765-1767, 

A vast Sikh army (26,000 strong) led by Jassa Singh 
Tara Singh and two other sardars, in the pay of Jawahir 
Singh, penetrated into the Jaipur kingdom by way of 
Rewari, and joined by the Jat Rajah began to plunder 

realm unopposed (late Dec. 1765.) Dulerai (the 
Jayohand (the Khan-4^saman) had been then 
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sent from Jaipur to invest the fort of Kanaud which was 
being held by Ratan Singh Khangarot^ a rebel against 
the Jaipur Government. The Sikh invaders arrived on 
the scene and encamped seven ko8 from the Kaohhwa 
siege lines. Their strength was overwhelming, and 
Madho Singh in utter helplessness appealed to Malhar 
and Mahadji to come to his aid. A Sindhia contingent, 
some 5,000 horse, under Achyut Rao Ganesh, which was 
plundering near Kishangarh^ on being promised Rs. 5000 
daily, hastened to Jaipur. This prompt intervention of 
the Marathas upset Jawahir^s plans and he patched up a 
truce with the Jaipur Rajah through Nawal Singh. The 
Sikhs were promised a subsidy and sent back to their 
homes, while Jawahir returned to Kumbher. Achyut, 
arriving near Fagi, found that there was no work for 
him ; the Jaipur general Raj Singh Ghorchara gave him 
and his officers presents and put them on the way of 
return to Mahadji. During their march these Maratha 
allies ^Vere beyond their officers^ control, plundered the 
country and devastated the crops.^^ 

The detachment under Dulerai bakhshi was now 
recalled from Kanaud to Jaipur, March 1766. [8PD. 

xxix, 72, 99, 102, 106, 107. xxvii. 109.] 

The insolent challenge of the young Jat Rajah 
continued as the dominant factor of Jaipur history till 
the death of the two principals, — Madho Singh on 
6 March 1768 and Jawahir Singh four months later. 
In 1765 Sombre (Walter Reiohard) with his well-drilled 
33 
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contingent of a thousand men left the service of 
Madho Singh for that of the Jat Eajah. Next year 
{c. June) Jawahir received a more valuable accession to 
his strength in the person of the able and honest French 
mercenary Een<^ Madec. But JawahiFs career was 
foredoomed to failure from his wilful character. He 
quarrelled with everybody else. After provoking Madho 
Singh by invasion and insult^ he in November 1767 
dreamt of building up a coalition with all the Eajput 
States and expelling the Marathas from Rajputana and 
even Malwa 1 And yet he gave fresh offence to Madho 
Singh which resulted in his disastrous defeat near 
Pushkar (14 Deo. 1767) and another reverse near Kama 
(29 Feb. 1768.) These affairs we have treated in the 
chapter on Jat history. [Barbe^ p. 43. 8PD. xxix. 128, 
162, 162a, 84.] 

After the death of Madho Singh, the Peshwa 
demanded a succession fee {iika naxar) from his heir 
Pirthi Singh, as if the Brahman minister of the Rajah of 
Satara had become the lord paramount of all India. 
[SPB, xxix. 248.] 

§ 14. Me^var and the Marathas^ 1761—1766 ; the 
tribute 'promised. 

We now turn to the doleful history of Mewar during 
these ten years. The reign of Raj Singh II (1754-1761) 
was a long minority during which his we^k and helpless 
State received repeated visitations from Maratha generals 
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and had to buy them off every time. On 3rd April 1761 
Ari Singh II succeeded to this impoverished heritage, 
and though he was of ripe age and reigned for twelve 
years, his violent fits of anger, ungovernable temper, and 
insolent demeanour led to a general rebellion of his 
vassals and the breakdown of law and order throughout 
the State, which continued for half a century and was 
ended only by the establishment of British paramountcy 
and British peace. 

The annual subsidy promised in writing by the 
Maharana to Baji Eao in 1736 [Ch. 6 § 11] had long ago 
fallen into arrears and then been repudiated by the 
Udaipur Grovernment. In April 1761 the Peshwa wrote 
to Malhar Holkar urging him to march his army to 
Udaipur to add weight to the Maratha envoy^s demand 
for this subsidy, and also to squeeize ten or even twenty 
lakhs of Rupees out of the new Maharana as his succes- 
sion-fine. [SPD- xxix. 269,] But Malhar was detained 
in the Hada country till the rains by his entanglement 
at Gagroni, and thereafter, in November, by his war with 
Jaipur. During 1762 and 1763 no Maratha general 
could turn to Mewar for the reasons already given. 
During 1764 and the first part of 1766, Jaipur engrossed 
their attention. 

In July 1765, Mahadji Sindhia advanced from Ujjain 
to Kota, settled the Rao RajWs tribute at 15 lakhs, out of 
which 5| lakhs were to he paid in cash and a quarter 
lakh in elephants and horses immediately. Only after 
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this instalment had been paid was the Rao allowed to 
visit Mahadji and embrace him "like a brother.” Sindhia 
then (August) marched to Bundelkhand at the call of 
Malharj who was besieging the fort of Mot. His diwan 
Achyut Rao Ganesh stayed behind with 10,000 men and 
collected the Udaipur tribute (5 lakhs) and smaller sums 
from Shahpura and Rupnagar (November) actually in the 
form of bankers' bills, and then passed into Kishangarh 
territory in order to put pressure on Pahar Singh, who 
had turned refractory, and whose territories were now 
plundered (December.) [8PD, zxix. 96, 99, 108, 102, 105.] 

The financial settlement between Mewar and the 
Peshwa in 1 7 66 is clearly set forth in the ofiicial records 
of the Puna Government : — 

The Maharana agreed, through his 
minister Chimanlal Munshi and the Mara- 
tha agent Govind Krishna, that his liability 
up to the end of the year 1765-66 was 

. . . Rs. 11,80,221 

Malhar Holkar in 1764-65 fixed the 
Mewar tribute at 25 lakhs, out of which 
Holkar was to get 5 lakhs, Sindhia 3 lakhs, 
and the Peshwa ... ... 17,00,000 

The annual subsidy promised in 1736, 
this year’s amount ... ■ ■ ■ 1,50,000 

- 30,30,231 
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From this totals the Peshwa at the 
entreaty of Chimanlal Munshi and on the 
promise of punctual payment in future^ 
abated , , . ... ... 4^00,000 

Net total due . . . 26^30,221 

This sum was to be realised in quarterly instalments 
in four years^ namely 11 lakhs in 1767^ and about 5 
lakhs each in the next three years. Every succeeding 
year the 1| lakhs of the old stipulated subsidy were to 
be collected in addition to the above instalments. Holkar 
and Sindhia were ordered to collect their shares (5 
and 3 lakhs respectively) in four years by instal 
ments^ and not to take one pice in excess. [Vad^ ix. 
pp. 266-269.] 

The Rajput tradition given by Tod^thatin 1764 
“Malhar invaded Mewar, advanced as far as Ontala^ 
where Arjuu Singh and the Rana^s foster-brothers met 
him and negotiated for the payment of 51 lakhs of 
Rupees” is unsupported by history. The Maharana had 
not 51 lakhs to spare^ and if Malhar had actually 
collected such a vast sum the Peshwa would have taken 
the lion^s share of it and there would have been an 
entry about it in the account-hooks of the Peshwas 
which are still preserved. The correct transaction is 
set forth above. The Maharana^s actual payment was 
five lakhs (not 51 lakhs); made in November 1765 (not 
in 1764); and to Sindhians diwan (not to Malhar Holkar.) 
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Tod^s tradition reallr refers to Tukoji Holkar, who went 
to the siege camp of Mahadji Sindhia between Bhaurasa 
and Ontala in May 1769 ; but what he obtained we 
shall see later. 

§ 1 5. War of succession between Ari Singh arid 
Ratan Singhf Maratha intervention in 
MeivaVy 1769. 

The next Maratha visitation to Mewar took place in 
1769 and was brought about by dissensions between the 
Maharana and his vassals^, the curse of every Rajput 
State when there was no outlet of foreign war. ’ Ari 
Singh IBs wild temper and foul tongue had estranged 
the highest nobles of the land^ and they set up a rival 
for the throne in the person of Ratan Singh^ falsely 
reputed to bo a posthumous son of the late Maharana 
Raj Singh who had died in 1761 at the age of 18. 

The Rajput tradition runs that Ari Singh^ by the advice 
of Zalim Singh of Kota (then a refugee at his Court)^ 
bought for 20 lakhs the support of two Maratha generals 
Eaghuji Pagawala and Daula Mian, — while the pretender 
hired the arms of Mahadji Sindhia by promising li 
krores, and that Ari SingVs partisans attacked Sindhia 
and the pretender on the bank of the Sipra and pushed 
them back to the gates of Ujjain, where, however, the 
assailants were routed with heavy loss and Zalim Singh 
was taken prisoner (13-15 January, 1769.) This story 
finds ho support in recorded history, and from fte 
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distance between Ujjaiii and Udaipur seems to me to be 
incredible. 

Early in May 1769;Mahadji Sindhia marched from 
Ujjain to Udaipur in order to back the cause of Satan 
Singh ; he encamped at Bhaurasa, 16 miles east of 
the Sisodia capital. Tukoji Holkar went to Kota^ 
but at Mahadji^s request joined the latter with 2^000 
men, leaving the rest of his army at Sopara [e, 10 May.) 
The two rival lords of Malwa immediately fell to 
quarrelling about the policy and conduct of the 
war, as their predecessors had done before them. 
Mahadji, though hired by Satan Singh, was induced by 
Yashwant Eao Babl<5 to discard that pauper and come to 
terms with Ari Singh as the party more likely to yield 
money. At first it was agreed between the two that Ari 
Singh would undertake to pay 35 lakhs (25 lakhs to the 
Peshwa and 10 lakhs to the two sardars) and that the 
Marathas in return would withdraw from the State and 
abandon the pretender^s cause. But Mahadji soon after- 
wards changed his mind and left everything in confusion. 
He merely sat down before Udaipur without investing 
the city. As Tukoji Holkar complained in Hs letter of 
2 June, told Mahadji, ^You have not yet run trencbes. 
The rainy season is at hand. The Jat expedition is 
before us. Let us leave 2,000 of your men and the same 
number of mine here and march away. If we can out off 
the grain and fodder supply of Udaipur, the work would 
be easily accomplished and the country would come 
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under our control/ But Sindhia did not agree . . . His 
mind changes every liour/^ So^ Tukoji in disgust left 
the camp at Bhaurasa on 2 June and marched back to 
his own station in Kota. 

Twelve days later we have a similar report from 
Sindhia’s camp : ‘^Tlie siege of Udaipur is being slackly 
conducted. Mahadji can take the city any day that he 
pleases to deliver an assault The city contains 5^000 
infantry^ grain is selling there at two seers per Rupee, 
but the inmates can get out of it without difficulty. Our 
guns are not being fired ; our trenches are not being 
carried up to the walls ; no effort is being made to 
capture Udaipur and seat Ratan Singh on the gadi. 
Yashwant Rao Babl^ had taken from the Rajputs a bond 
for 10 lakhs payable to the Peshwain months, written 
in favour of the Peshwa. But Mahadji is not trying to 
make him give us orders for the payment of this money. 
The time is about to expire, but no prospect of realising 
it is in sight. An envoy from the Sikhs has come to 
Babl<5, offering to join with 40,000 of their men and 
punish both the Jat Rajah and Najib Khan, . .Mirza 
Rahim Beg enjoys the full confidence of Patil Baba, and 
prevents every undertaking from maturing,^^ 

Towards the end of July the negotiations promised to 
come to a conclusion, and it was reported from Mahadji^s 
camp that the contribution from Udaipur had been 
settled at 64 lakhs,* in addition to which Ari Singh bad 

Out of this indemnity, 33 lakhs were provided immediately,— 
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promised to alienate I-?- lakhs worth of land in favour of 
Ratal! Singh and five lakhs for Mahadji Sindhia. The 
attempt to take 64 lakhs of Rupees in cash from the 
kingdom of Mewar in its then condition was as 
hopeful of success as a plan to draw blood out of stone. 
It only left a sore perpetually open between the 
Maharana and the house of Sindhia. At the end of 
September^ Mahadji at last marched away from the 
neighbourhood of Udaipur, for aiding Tukoji Holkar, who 
was then engaged in the siege of Raghogarh in 
Khechiwara. [SPD, xxix, 87, 233*245.] 


§ 16. Foreign relations of Martvar, 1761-1767, 

Marwar enjoyed a long peace so far as freedom from 
foreign incursion could give it peace. Bijay Singh^s 
unwarlike character and failure to bind his nobles to his 
side by bold leadership and politic treatment prevented 
him from entering into any ambitious scheme of conquest 
or defensive coalition. His one absorbing anxiety was to 

4 

8 lakhs in cash, and 25 lakhs in gold, silver, jewels and orders on. 
tributary chiefs. For the balance (30i lakhs) the districts of Jawad 
Jiran Nimach and Morwan were set aside, to be administered 
jointly by the officers of the Maharana and the Peshwa. This 
arrangement continued till 1774. (Tod, i. ch, 16.) The Rajput 
version puts the indemnity at 60 lak:h8 for the Peshwa and Si- 
lakhs for Sindhias secretaries ; and adds that Zalim Singh was 
ransomed for Rs. 60,000, and Baton a got jagirs yielding 
Bs. 75,000 a year in Mandesor. Full terms in Ojha, 962-967. I 
follow the eontemporarij Marathi records. 
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guard himself from Madho Singh of eTaipur who had 
given refuge to Earn Singh, the dethroned king of 
Marwar, and was openly threatening to restore him by 
force. But the Jaipur EajaVs entanglement with the 
Marathas and the Jat king and thereafter with his 
nobles, made it impossible for him to undertake any 
expedition against Bijay Singh, and the latter breathed 
freely. Quarrels with his headstrong and disloyal 
nobles weakened Bijay Singh no less than his enemy of 
Jaipur, and left both an easy prey to Maratha aggression. 
Every time a Maratha army entered their territory, the 
Eajput Courts without a single exception, held parleys 
with it, gained as much time as possible, and finally 
agreed to a subsidy the actual payment of which was 
beyond their capacity and against their real wishes. 
Something was paid after long higgling and threats by 
the Maratha residents and the invaders were bought off 
for the time.* ^Procrastination is the sole policy of 
these States,^^ as one of these tribute-collectors wrote 

* In Nov. 1765, Acshyxife Ganesh (Sindhians diwan) installed, by 
order of the Peshwa, Govind Krishna as qiladar of Ajmir fort (vice 
Bapuji Takpir, dismissed for defalcation) and was about to set out 
for Marwar, when Yashwant Babl6 intervened for a peaceful 
settlement; Charan Ala Kara agreed to pay 10 lakhs, which Bijay- 
Singh ratified, and gave bonds for the tribute due, and thus averted 
the invasion. Before Achyut could collect any portion of this 
mohey, he had to hasten to Jaipur to^help Madho S. against a com- 
bined Sikh-Jat army, and thereafter he was hurriedly summoned to 
Sindhians side in the Gwalior district [SPD. xxvii. 109, mx. 99, 
102,1 
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with bitter truth. Ajmir had been ceded to the Marathas 
in 1755 and continued to be held by them. This inglori- 
ous and monotonous course of Marwar history ivas varied 
in 1767 by the visit of Jawahir Singh to Pushkar^ 'where 
Bijay Singh met him by invitation (6 Nov. 1767.) On 
the bank of the lake sacred to the Divine Creator^ 
Jawahir and Bijay Singh exchanged turbans in sign of 
full brotherhood and vowed to wage a joint war of 
Rajputs and Jats for crushing the Marathas and Najib 
Khan in Hindustan. Bijay Singh invited Madho Singh 
to come to Pushkar for cementing this coalition. But 
the proud Kachhwa chief replied, sternly rebuking the 
head of the Rathor clan for having degraded himself by 
sitting on the same bench with silly Jat, a tenant of 
the house of Jaipur, who had always come to our feet on 
the receipt of our summons. Only the Maharana, tiie 
Rao Rajah and yourself are my peers.^^ This letter 
threw Jawahir into a paroxysm of rage and he plunged 
headlong into a war with Jaipur which nearly ruined him, 
[Vam. Bh, 3720, SPD. xxix. 162.j 

§ 17. Beflectiom on Rajput demdmee. 

The impact of European civiliization and of the 
European military system on India in the middle of the 
18th century hit the Rajput warrior class hardest of all. 
[Ch. 6 § l.j Their arms and method of fighting proved 
manifestly out of date. Their strict isolation within the 
narrow and obscure nooks of their homeland prevented 
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them from acquiring the new knowledge or moving with 
the times. In their ignorance some of their princes 
vainly sought to strengthen themselves by hiring 
mercenaries with a thin tincture of European military 
knowledge and led by officers with second-hand European 
training. Every Portuguese half-breed^ or even a pure 
Native Christian of Goa when dressed in a cast off 
European military costume^ was believed to be a master 
of the new war^ and was commissioned to raise a sepoy 
battalion for the local Hindu prince and thereby deepen 
the insolvency of his State, without really adding to its 
strength in any way. 

For the Rajput chief or thakur^ cooped up within his 
ancestral fort, nothing now remained, but to nurse his 
^pride, poverty, and pedigree a yard long."^ But to the 
famished Scottish laird salvation came in the course of 
the expansion of the British empire in this very second 
half of the 18th century. Many a Scottish estate was 
freed from encumbrances, more than one barony endowed 
in that rugged land out of the spoils of Seringapatam 
and Bharatpur, Lucknow and Delhi, or from the princely 
remuneration of high office filled in the East under less 
stormy circumstances. Such a door of relief was, however, 
closed to the stay-at-home caste-bound Kshatriya lordling 
of Hindustan. The houses of Jaipur and Bikaner had 
sprung to first-rate rank in Rajasthan as helpers in the 
making of the Mughal empire \ but this race supplied 
not one Heutenant in England's conquest of the East. 
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Shah Alam's Wanheeings, 1758-1771. 

§ 1. Shah Alam II, his character, 

When the Emperor Alamgir II fell under the 
assassin’s knife (29 Xov. 1759)^ his eldest son and 
expected successor^ Prince Shah Alam, was a homeless 
wanderer on the face of the earth, still lying under the 
public ban of imperial repudiation which the domineering 
wazir had extorted from his terrorised father. More 
than twelve years were to pass before his wanderings 
ceased and he entered the throne-city of his fathers as 
sovereign. During this period the capital remained 
kingless, but there was no interregnum, as Shah Alam 
had proclaimed himself Emperor and celebrated his 
accession in his camp (23 Dec.) as soon as he heard of 
his father’s demise, and the legal rights of sovereign 
belonged to him, though he had not the means of 
exercising his full royal power in practice. There was 
no rival Emperor in the realm, except for the nine 
months (30 Nov. 1759 — 10 Oct 1760} when a puppet 
of Imad-ul-mulk occupied the Delhi palace under tiie 
title of Shah Jahan II. 

Mirza Abdullah, better known by his titles of AH 
Gauhar (conferred on 16 Aug. 1754) and Shah Alam 
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(conferred on 24 April 1756 and borne as Emperor)^ 
was the eldest son of Alaingir II. At the time of his 
father’s death he had just completed his 30th year. 
Though he was not gifted with the extraordinary genius 
and energy required in the redeemer of a fallen 
monarchy^ he was the ablest of the princes of Delhi 
then alive. The life of neglect and captivity that he 
had shared with his father till the age of 25 had preven- 
ted him from acquiring experience of men and affairs, 
or developing his latent faculties. But his character 
was as yet free from vice and sloth. He had learnt 
self-control in the school of adversity and was willing 
to improve himself by study and inquiry. Above all, 
he had not yet fallen under the deadly benumbing 
influence of that vacuity of life which springs from a 
sense of the impotence of one’s position and the futility 
of all attempts to better one’s lot, and which drives 
its victim into utter indolence and self indulgence as 
his only solace. 

He had tasted misery and hardship, not only during 
his first twenty-five years as the prisoner of a rival 
royal branch, but even after his father’s accession, 
when he had to flee away from the jealous fury of the 
all-powerful wazir. Nor was he without some experience 
of office administration and warfare, though it was for 
too short a time and in too small a sphere. The French 
captam Jean Law^ who was often with him from 1758 
to 1161, a pleasing picture of tire young prince. 
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He writes, ^^The Shahzada passed for one of those who 
have had the best education and who have most profited 
by it. This education consists particularly in the 
knowledge of religion and of the Oriental tongues^ of 
history, and the writing of one^s academic exercises 
well. In effect, all that I could perceive decided in 
his favour. He is familiar with the Arabic, Persian, 
Turki and Hindustani languages. He loves reading 
and never passes a day without employing some hours 
in it , . . He is of an inquiring mind, naturally gay and 
free in his private society, where he frequently admits 
his principal military officers in whom he has confidence/^ 
[Memoire, 329.] 

§ 2. Ca 2 ise of Shah Alam's failure ; the moral 
decay of the Mughal iiobility. 

In short, Shah Alamos character at this time was 
one of promise. Given proper instruments and favour- 
able circumstances he might have succeeded in restoring 
the Delhi monarchy. But it was the tragedy of his life 
that he was called upon to set right a world that was 
out of joint morally even more than politically.^ No- 
where could he find a single faithful friend or able 
lieutenant All the men who gathered round him 
during Ms struggle for a kingdom were selfish men, 
shady adventurers, or pretmders to baronies or public 
offices, whose one aim was to use Ms prestige as lawful 
Emperor to oust the men in possession of the coveted 
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landed estate or Grovernraent post. Even an angel 
would have to beat his wings ineffectually in such a 
foul atmosphere^ heavy with the inertia of an age-old 
decadent society and State. The character of the 
peerage that now represented Yamin-ud-daulah and 
Sadullah^ Mir Jumla and Asaf Jah, filled every true friend 
of the Delhi monarchy with despair. As Jean Law 
spoke in the bitterness of disappointment to the historian 
Ghulam Husain Khan (in April 1759)^ — “I have travelled 
everywhere from Bengal to Delhi^ but nowhere have 
I found anything from any one except oppression of the 
poor and plundering of wayfarers. Whenever I wanted 
that one of these famous potentates^ like Shuja^ Imad and 
thdr peers, out of a regard for honour and a desire for 
the regulation of the Government, should undertake to put 
in order the affairs of Bengal and suppress the English 
[usurpers of that province], not one of them felt any 
inclination to this task. They did not once weigh in 
their minds the praiseworthiness or shame of their 
conduct . . . The Indian nobles {mnard) are a set of 
disorderly inconsistent blockheads, who exist solely for 
ruining a world of people.” \Siyar, ii 257.] Shah 
Alam himself, after years of bitter experience, came to 
the same conclusion. As he wrote in 1768 : “Through 
the perfidiousness of the nobility and vassals this anarchy 
has arisen, and every one proclaims himself a sovereign in 
his own place, and they are at variance with one another, 
fhe sferong prevailing over the weak . . . In this age of 
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delusion and deceit^ His Majesty, places no dependence 
on the services or professions of loyalty of any one but. 
the English chiefs.’' [CPC. ii. 1101, 836. Shakir, 107.] 
The highest noble in the land and hereditary claimant 
to the imperial Chancellorship was Imad-ul-mulk. But 
apart from the deadly malignity which he bore to Shah 
Alam and his kin, Imad had fallen off from the high 
standard of capacity that he had displayed in the struggle 
with Safdar Jang six years earlier. He seems to have 
now taken after his maternal grandfather, the former 
wazir Qamruddin Khan Itimad-ud-daulah, and found 
the highest wisdom in letting matters drift and doing 
nothing himself. But he lacked that gay toper’s uniform 
-courtesy, geniality of spirit, and aversion to bloodshed. 
Though his intellect was very keen, his capacity for 
action seems to have been paralysed. To the lioenti;ons- 
ness and sloth which he shared with most other nobles, 
he added a deceitfulness, cowardice and sadistic love of 
cruelty all his own. Jean Law, who often met him, 
writes, “I have not seen in his conduct anything but 
much deception and a cruelty that revolts. He has 
almost always the rosary in his hand, but im devotion 
is nothing but hypocrisy. He caused to be inhumanly 
massacred those in whom he appeared to have the 
greatest confidence and to whom he was actually indebted 
for his elevation,” [Jfmoire, 179,] 

Thus, by an irony of Fate, though Shah Alam was 
the lawful Padishah of Delhi, his hereditary wazir was 
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his^ mortal enemy^ and this wazir was the nominee of the; 
two strongest Powers in India, the Peshwa,and the Jat 
Rajah. Bat the blood of his murdered father and slain 
followers ran> as an impassable stream between Shah 
Alam and Imad* Najib-ud-daulah was probably strong: 
enotigh to instal and uphold him on the throne of Delhi^,, 
provided that Imad did not bring the Marathas again to 
oust him and he could be sure of securing in time the 
rather expensive aid of Abdali in such a danger. But 
Najib was not prepared to make any sacriBce or run anjr 
risk of ■ entanglement for the sake of his fugitive 
sovereign. iJor could Shah Alam be entirely free from. 
sUspi^bn regarding the Ruhela chieftain. During Ahmad 
Shaifsi invasion of 1748, the Afghans all over India had 
openly talked of expelling the Turki dynasty of Babur 
from Delhi and restoring the Afghan sovereignty iiiat 
had yielded place to the Mughal, AbdalPs defeat at 
Manupur had averted that catastrophe in 1748, but now 
after their crowning victory at Panipat, what Power waa 
left in Northern India* to make even an hour^s stand 
against such a design of the exultant Afghan race ? 
What protection had Shah Alam from the extermination 
of his family if he put himself helplessly within the 
reach of Najib ? [CPC. iii. 270.] 

§ 3. Character of Shuja-tidrdaulah, 

Thus the facts of the political situation drove iShab 
Alam into the arms of Shuja-ud-^daulah, andBs Shujffli 
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was the actual manager of all their joint-enterprises for 
reconquering lost provinces and subduing rebellious 
vassals; and Shah Alam merely the sleeping partner 
who lent the legality and prestige of his name, — but no 
other capital, — to these undertakings, the result was 
determined by Shuja^s character and secret policy. 

Shuja-ud-daulah as a choice for the wazirship was 
even worse than Imad-ul-mulk. As Jean Law charac- 
terises him from personal observation, ^^Shuja is the 
most handsome person that I have seen in India. He 
towers over the wazir [ImadJ by his figure, — the latter 
being small,— and I believe also by the qualities of 
his heart, but he has to yield to him [Imad] in all that 
relates to the spirit. He is occupied in nothing but 
pleasures, hunting and the most violent exercises.^^ 
Such was his character in 1758-1761. Later, a not 
unfriendly English observer sketched it Hius : ‘^Shuja- 
ud-daulah was not endowed with the genius of a soldier. 
He wanted that valour, or courage, which is ever shown 
in the event of common danger. He evinced throughout 
the Euhela war a marked pusillanimity, sheltering 
himself in the rear and betraying evident signs of fear. 
He had acquired an extensive knowledge in the practice 
of every species of deceit, and could perform with 
facility every character that was necessary to conduct 
the various purposes of delusion or treachery. 
Generosity did not form a fixed part of his disposition. 
He was equally rapacious in acquiring, as sordid 
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in preserving wealth. His excesses in venery^ which 
knew no control, led him to commit actions derogatory 
from his station, as well as pernicious to his health. 
His harem was filled with wives and concubines, to 
the number, it is said, of eight hundred, from whom 
were born to him fifty children/^* 

§ 4. Shah Alamos adventures^ after escape 
from Delhi, May 1758, 

We have seen in Chapter 17 § 13-16 how Prince 
Shah Alamos attempt to carve out a fief for himself in 
ike Rohtak district even under the Emperor^s letter 
patent had failed, how he had defeated the jealous 
plan for arresting him in his Delhi mansion 
(19 May 1758), and how after cutting his way through 
the ring of assailants he had made a fresh attempt to 
secure a foothold in the Bohtak-Hisar region, and then, 
on being abandoned by his Maratha ally Vital Shivdev 
and even his Delhi retainers, he had ^^turned his face 
to the path of the wilderness in sole reliance on God,^^ 

^ Law, M&moire, 181. G. Forster Journey, i. 183-185. But 
Shuja's fairly successful conduct of revenue and war after he had 
secured English protection, which so favourably impressed George 
Forster, was due entirely to the band of able and devoted generals 
and civil administrators that clung to his house. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, a shrewd judge of character, at once saw through Shuja’s 
despicable character and, therefore, before leaving India in 
March 1761 nominated his enemy Imad as wazir of Delhi instead 
dl his partisaii Shtij^. Shuja drunken (Shakir, 88) ; licentious 
&PD^ 191, xxi. 127, 108. 
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and crossed over to the Barha Sayyids^ country at 
Miranpur in the middle Doab^ about 12th August Here 
Najib waited on him on the 19th with costly presents 
and furniture and undertook to feed his household and 
troops. The rainy season was now fully on, and the 
prince had to halt here for some months. Here he added a 
Sayyid girl to his harem under the title of Mubarak 
Mahal, But Najib was not prepared to provoke a war 
with the wazir and his Maratha backers by supporting 
the prince in any attack upon the imperial dominions > 
he merely advised him to seek the help of Shuja-ud- 
daulah, who was the hereditary enemy of Imad and the 
strongest noble in Hindustan. 

During this halt at Miranpur, Shah Alam received 
an invitation from Muhammad Quli Khan, (popularly 
called Mirza Kuchak), the first cousin of Shuja and the 
imperial governor of Allahabad, to come to him, with 
promise of support in the attempt to conquer Bihar. 
Leaving Miranpur at the end of November, with a large 
number of the out-of-work Sayyid warriors, he crossed 
the Ganges into Rohilkhand, and rapidly marched south 
towards Lucknow, taking many Ruhelas into his service 
on the way. Shuji dutiftdly waited on him twelve miles 
outside his capital, on 7th Jannmy 1759 and offered him 
many costly presents and a lakh of Rupees. Without 
delaying longer than a week here, the prince started for 
Allahabad by the advice of Shuja, who promised to come 
quickly behind him after making his preparations. 
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Eeaching Jhusi; opposite Allahabad, on 23rd January, 
Shah Alam halted for 18 days and resumed his march 
on Bihar about 10th February, accompanied by Md. 
Qulfs contingent and also fresh levies raised by him- 
self •with Shuja^s money or mere promises. By way of 
Mirzapur (18 Feb.), Mughal Sarai, Sayyid Razi, the 
Karmnasa river (6 March) and Daudnagar, he reached 
Phulwari, seven miles west of Patna on 18th March. 

§ 5. Shah Alamos first invasion of Bihar, 1759, 

Meantime, the report of the coming invasion and 
the princess letters demanding tribute and homage from 
the governors of Bengal and Bihar had caused consterna- 
tion m Patna. Rajah Ram Narayan, the deputy governor 
of Bihar, was regarded as an enemy and marked out for 
spoliation by Mir Jafar Ali Khan, the new Nawab of 
Bengal, and he had wisely secured Col. Clivers protec- 
tion. He sent oif frantic appeals to Calcutta for armed 
aid. At first the Bengal authorities knew not how to 
lawfully oppose the Emperor^s son. But the malicious 
wazir Imad-ul-mulk, in order to frustrate Shah Alam 
once again, forced the puppet Emperor to appoint 
another prince, Hedayet Bakhsh, subahdar of Bihar and 
issue letters denouncing Shah Alam as a rebel, 26 
February. [TABS, 199&.] 

There was a great delay in fitting out an army from 

* Shah Alam raised a vast army by enlisting every man who 
came 10 Mm. TALS, l^SL 
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Bengal, as the soldiers^ pay had run into arrears for 
^several months and the new Nawab^s treasury was empty 
after the enormous bounties extorted by his English 
•creators. But Clive realized the nature of the crisis at 
Patna and at last started with an army from Bengal, 
writing to Ram Narayan to hold out and to Shah Alam 
"that as a proclaimed rebel he would be opposed by the 
English. 

Before this, in the middle of March, when the prince 
arrived so close to Patna and no movement of a relieving 
army from Bengal was reported, Mr. Amyatt, the Chief 
-of the English factory in Patna, vacated the city with 
his officers^ after advising Bam Narayan to play for 
time and finally act as he received reinforcements or not. 
So, the Bajah, after taking assurances of safety, humbly 
waited on the prince and made presents. Through Md. 
<5,Rli four krores of Bupees and all the artillery in Patna 
fort were demanded from him [TAL8, 2046.] He had 
not even a hundredth part of this money. So, he went 
back to Patna after promising to collect the tribute 
there. The princess supreme manager Md. Quli Khan 
was brave, but a fool and a pleasure-seeker. He now 
plunged into dissipation and the pjlnce into daily 
hunting, as if the province had been alread.y won. 

On 21st March the prince removed his camp to 
Jafar Khan’s garden, east of Patna city. Ram 
Narayan, being now infonned of the English army’s 
approach under Olive himself, turned out the prince’s 
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tribute-collectors and shut the city gates in defiance. 
Immediately Md. Quli Khan marched out to assault the 
city (23rd March)^ but returned at the end of the day 
after doing nothing. The shots from the fort-walls, also,, 
passed over the heads of his crowded ranks hitting 
none! This siege of Patna ended in total failure. 
On 3rd April M. Jean Law, invited from 

Chhatrapur, reached Shah Alamos camp. Next 

day, the prince made a desperate assault on Patna, 
but it was repulsed with a loss of 200 slain, though one 
old bastion of the city wall (near Mahdiganj) collapsed, 
Next morning during a council of war, Md. Quli Klaa 
became h^hly angry with the prince, who was secretly 
trying through Yahiya Elan (son of Zakariya Khan of 
Labor) to make terms with Ram Narayan. The prince 
personally went to his generaFs tent and pacified him. 
But next day news arrived that an English army was on 
the way, and had already crossed the frontier post of 
Bihar (Sakrigali.) An advanced detachment from it by 
rapid marching entered Patna on the 5th. So, the prince 
decamped towards the south. On the 20th he learnt that 
Shuja had seized Allahabad fort by treachery four days 
earlier. Md. Quli immediately (23rd) set out for his 
province, leaving the prince, who sought the help of 
Pahlwan Singh, zamindar of Bhojpur (27 April.) But 
Ram Narayan with the Bengal army under Miran raided 
Pahlwan Singh^s country (10 May) and after a long fight 
deified him and his patron, putting both to flight* 
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The baffled prince evacuated Bihar, and arrived near 
Mirzapur on 16th May. Leaving that place on 27th 
June, he reached Rewa, at the invitation of its Rajah, on 
20th July. Here he halted for the rainy season. 

§ 6. Shah Alam eroiom himself* Second invasion of 
Bihar and raid into Bengal^ 1760. 

Towards the end of October 1759, Shah Alam left 
Rewa, and by way of Mirzapur (12 Nov.) marched to 
Saseram in South Bihar (7 Dec.), and thence to Ghotauli, 
(5 miles north of Son East Bank railway station) 
(20 Dec.) At this last station he received the news of his 
father’s murder at Delhi (on the 29th November before), 
and sat on the throne, proclaiming himself Emperor 
under the title of Shah Alam II, on the 24th, though 
his regnal year was ordered to be counted from the day 
(1st Jamadi-ul-awwal=21 Dec.) on which he heard of 
his father’s death. He sent his trusted officer Munir-ud- 
daulah to Abdali to beg for his support, and off'ered the 
wazirship to Shuja. Kamgar Khan, an Afghan of the 
Main clan, and zamindar of Nurhat (in the Gaya district) 
joined him with five thousand men, and proved a much 
abler and more faithful adherent than Md. Q,uli Khan. 

Without any regular treasure or trained army of Ms 
own, Shah Alam in his three Bihar campaigns only 
raised raw levies and attracted shady adventurers to 
lead them. Unluckily for him, these scratch troops were 
pitted against English-trained and English-led sepoys, 
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and the genius of Clive, great in war, greater still in 
diplomacy. The princess sole strength lay in cavalry, of 
which the Company's army had none, and the Bengal 
Nawab^s army an inferior class, fit only for pursuing 
broken fugitives. But the Delhi cavalry was powerless 
for oifence against British sepoys so long as their 
munition was not exhausted, and broke in utter rout 
before the well-handled English guns, to which Shah 
Alam had nothing to oppose. Hence even Law^s 
Frenchmen, — a handful, could not turn the tide of Shah 
Alam's defeat.*^ 


Shah Alamos expeditions into Bihar, in 1759, 2760 and 
176!, — (1) Glmlata Ali’s Muqaddamah-i-8hah Alam namajiy most 
detailed in names and dates, authentic official history from 
imperial records. (2) Muna Lai merely copies this book and has 
no independent value. (8) TALS and (4) DC., though very brief, 
are absolutely contemporary, original, and correct, and useful for 
supplementing G. Ali, (5) CPG. i., an invaluable primary source 
for dates and English movements and policy ; becomes detailed 
after 1761, but too meagre before. (6) Ironside^s Narrative of 
1760 and 1761, in Asiatic Annual Register, vol ii. (1800), ‘‘Miscella- 
neous Tracts,” pp. 7-28 and (7) Caillaud^s Evidence in tbe First 
Beport, are first-rate onginal authorities from the English side. 

(8) Broome s History of the Bengal Army is a very lucid and 
useful compilation, though requiring correction in the light of the 
Persian sources not known to him, his sole reliance being oh Siyar,. 

(9) Jean Law, Menioire sv/r V Empire Mogol, ed. Martineaii, and 

(10) Siyar-uUmuiakhkharin valuable for what the authors person- 
ally witnessed, — the former for military operations and the latter 
for the diplomatic moves and events in and outside Patna ; hut 
both were present on the scene for linaited periods only, ((It) 
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The new Emperor whiled away precious days in 
holding grand ceremonies and coronation rejoicings and 
lavishly bestowing hyperbolical titles and inflated 
I7m7isabs which had not the remotest chance of ever being 
translated into reality by the engagement of any corres- 
ponding military force or grant of fiefa capable of 
maintaining them. Ram Narayan used this respite in 
completing his defence^ summoned the local zamindars to 
his aid^ and assembled a body of 40^000 men^ according 
to rumour. These were untrained rustics, without 
the backbone of some expert squadrons and several 
experienced captains that stiffened the Emperor^s 
army. Lord Clive sailed for Home on 5th February 
1760, but he had already despatched to Bihar two 
complete battalions of sepoys, 300 European infantry 
and 6 field pieces (served by 50 European gunners) 
under Major Caillaud, backed by 15,000 iudigenoua 
horse and foot and 25 guns under the NawaVs son 
Sadiq Ali Klian (populary called Miran.) This force 
started from Murshidab ad on 18th January, and after 
crossing the Sakrigali pass resumed its march on Patna 
on 7th February. 

Meantime, Ram Narayan without waiting for these 
reinforcements, had issued from Patna and given battle 
to the imperialists at Masumpur on 9th February ; 
but three of his divisional commanders treacherously 

Ibratmmah is a later compilation and has no independent value 
before 1766. The Marathi records are naturally silent. 
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went over to the enemy in the heat of the action^ the 
imperial army displayed superior spirit and leadership, 
and Ram Narayan had to retreat to his fort defeated 
and wounded. Four companies of English sepoys were 
cut off with all their three European officers, including 
Captain Cochrane. The Emperor came close to Patna 
on the 17th, but did not venture to attack it. Major 
Caillaud pushed up and on the 22 nd completely defeated 
him at Sherpur. The refusal of the Nawab^s cavalry to 
obey the English commander enabled the Emperor to 
retire unbroken to Bihar city (28 Feb.) * 

Masumpur, MmsimpouTj 4 m. e. of Patua and close to 
Baikunthpur, in Renadl’s R AilaSj 8h. 3. Sherpur, 4 m. s. e. of 
Battbiarpur railway Btation, and south of the Mahani river which 
runs here south of and parallel to the Ganges. Another Sherpur, 
5 m. west of Dinapur is not the place. The Emperor’s route to 
Bengal is thus given by Ghulam AH (i. 144451) Bihar city, 
28 Feb. — Sbaikhpura (18 m. e. of Bihar), 1 and 2 March — Salimpur 
(? hlamnagar, 20 ra. n. w. of Gidhour), 3-5 March— Ghatikoh 
(? Qowak ghat, 18 m. due west of Gidhour), 10 Mar. Jakai(= 
or Fort Hastings, 25 m. s. of Gidhour), 11 Mar.— Asarda 
(? Operhanda, 30 m. s. of Deoghar) 19 Mar.— Jamgaon (20 m. n. e. 
of Pachet and s. of the Ajay), 20 Mar.— Balia (5 m. n. e. of Garh 
Bishnupur and s. of the Dalkishor river), 29 Mar.-Bishnupur— 
Damodar crossed, 5 April— Belkhas (6 m. w. of Burdwan, Rennell 
Sh, 7), 7 Apr. Return Jamgaon, 14 Apr. Deoghar— Ram Sarai 
(near Patna), 30 April. Broome gives his outward route thus 
Bihar— junction of the Ganges and the Mahani (i. e., near Shaikh- 
pura)— Malhipur (10 m. n. of Gidhour)— Deoghar— Operbanda*^ 
Dakar konda-Okera—Mankar— Belkhas, 6 Apr. The pursuing armg 
of OmMaud and Mirm foUomd this very route, hut afl&r Okera 
turn^ mdwurds ^ Manga^koi, to join the Nawa;b. 
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Here^ under Kamgar Klian^s able guidance he 
followed the bold and original plan of sending his 
artillery and baggage back, pushing on through the 
unknown hills and jungles of south-eastern Bihar with a 
lightly equipped body of select horse, and surprising 
Murshidabad, which now lay utterly defenceless. The 
thrust penetrated, by way of Deoghar and Mankar and 
across the Damodar river, to Bishnupur, where a Maratha 
force under Sheo Bhat Sath^ joined him. But the 
raiders hesitated, gave up their original objective, the 
Bengal capital, and lost precious days. The raid failed, 
for Caillaud, undergoing indescribable hardships, 
followed close on the Emperor’s track, effected a junction 
with Nawab Jafar Ali Khan and a detachment from 
^Calcutta at Mangalkot (20 miles north of Burdwan) and 
blocked the road to Murshidabad. On 7th April, there 
was a skirmish and some exchange of gun fire between 
the Emperor’s vanguard which had crossed the Damodar 
and the full English force advanced to Belkhas. Kamgar 
lost heart, set fire to his tents, and beat a hurried retreat 
with the Emperor by the same route, aud arriving again 
before Patna, which was now totally denuded of English 
troops, attacked it from a distance. But on 28th April, 
Captain Knox by an Incredibly rapid march came up 
from Bengal and relieved the city. The Emperor raised 
the siege, and fell back on Rani Sarai (30th April) , 
where he was joined by M. Jean Law. But it was too 
late for his success. After lingering for two months 
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more in South Bihar and being further disheartened by 
the defeat of his partisan Khadim Husain (the usurper of 
Purnia) by Knox at Hajipur (19 June)^ Shah Alaxn 
retired from the province and reached the bank of the 
Jamuna in August, 1760. 

§ 7. Shak Alam and Laiv invade Bihar again ^ 17 6 L 

At the end of the rainy season^ Shah Alam invaded 
Bihar for the third time, accompanied by Jean Law and 
his Frenchmen, But his army was now without money, 
discipline, heavy guns, or even an adequate munition 
supply. In spite of this heart-breaking handicap, Law 
served him. truly to the last The end came on 15th 
January 1761, when at the village of Suan (6 miles west 
of Bihar city) Col. Carnac defeated the imperialists and 
captured Law and his French officers. All his hopes of 
independence crushed, and in utter penury and lack of 
supporters, the sovereign of the Delhi empire now sued 
for the mercy of the English. They, on their part, were 
eager to placate him and remove the taint of illegality 
from their late measures against him. , On 6th February 
Shah Alam visited Carnac at Gaya and was highly 
honoured by him and escorted to Patna, where he lodged 
in the fort and began to hold Court. Here the new 
Bengal Nawab Qasim Ali Khan waited on him (12 March), 
paid his tribute and humbly sought imperial confirmation 
of the high office to which he had been lately called 
(20 October 1760) by the grace of the English. E^amggi^ 
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Khan was defeated by Captain Champion, and the 
Emperor under pressure from the English dismissed him 
from his service. The English settled upon the puppet 
sovereign an allowance of Rs, 1,800 a day, in return for 
confirming their political arrangements in Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Meantime, the battle of Panipat had, been fought, 
Delhi had been cleared of the Marathas, and the Durrani 
conqueror had set out on his return home after 
nominating Shah Alam as Emperor and writing to him to 
come and occupy Delhi. So, the Emperor issued from 
Patna fort (12 April) at the invitation of Shuja-od-daulah 
who undertook to escort him to his capital. The English 
refused to proceed with him beyond the western 
boundary of Bihar, and took a courteous leave of the 
Emperor on the bank of the Kmrmnasa (22 May,] Shuja 
met his sovereign at Sarai Sayyid Eazd on 19th June 
and the two reached Jajmau on 23rd July, where the 
Emperor went into cantonments for the rainy season. 

§ 8. Sha}i Alamos Bundelkhmid campaign^ 1762. 

March towards JDelhi failSf 1763. 

Prom this place Shah Alam, entirely moved by the 
leading strings of Shuja-ud-daulah, started oh 7th KTov. 
1761 for the recovery of his dominions in Bundelkhand. 
Here, as well as in the adjacent laiact of Korth MSlwa, 
the Maratiha dominion had been shaken to its foundations 
by their defeat at Panipat, . All the local ^amindars 
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-south of the Jamuna and the Chambal — Jat, Rajput, 
Ahir, Buadela and Ruhela — had risen against the 
Marathas, stopped the payment of revenue and tribute, 
and even occupied the villages belonging to the latter. 
Not a pice could be collected ; the garrison of Gwalior 
fort had received no salary for two years. The evil was 
aggravated by the dying Peshwa's inability to send 
reinforcements and the treason of several local officers 
(notably Ganesh Sambhaji) who went over to the 
imperialists. Into this defenceless and distracted country 
Shuja entered early in January 1762, crossing the Jamuna 
at KSlpi That post surrendered without opposition. 
Then Moth was taken, and Jhansi itself (1 Feb.) after a 
short resistance. The Bundela chief s of Urchhaand Datia 
sent, tribute to their sovereign. Shuja, whom Shah Alam 
had appointed his wazir in the preceding June, at last 
put the wazir^s robes on and first signed official papers 
in that capacity on 15 Feb. 1762. Then, by way of 
Jalalpur (31 March), he marched upon Mahoba, but 
could not subdue its Rajah Hindupat, the great-grandson 
-of the famous Chhatrasal. So, the expedition returned 
across the Jamuna, and the Emperor encamped for the 
rainy season at Sheorajpur, in the Cawupur district. 
[8PD. xxvii. 272, xxix 13. G. Ali ii. 112-140. Muna Lai, 
28-53. iwad, 86.] 

Early next year (1763), the Emperor, escorted by the 
Wazir^ marched to Sikandrabad in the middle Doab, 
siimuM^ing the Ruhela and Bai^sh chiefs to join Mip 
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and conduct him to Delhi. Ahmad Bangash had reason 
to fear Shuja^s ambition and so proved recusant. Shuja 
was about to go to war with him, when Hafiz Rahmat, 
Dundi Khan and Najib arrived (April), interviewed the 
Emperor and forced Shuja to give up his designs against 
the Nawab of Farrukhabad, But these designs had 
alienated all the Afghans from Shuja. To make matters 
worse, a sectarian riot with bloodshed broke out between 
the troops of Shuja and Najib, who were respectively 
of the Shia and Sunni faith. The plan of installing 
the Emperor at Delhi by a united Muslim force broke 
down, the Riihelas returned to their homes (middle of 
May) and the Emperor to Allahabad for passing the 
rainy season.* 

§ 9 . Shah Alam mahes peace with the English 1765. 

Early next year, 1764, a new opening for the 
invasion of Bihar presented itself, when Nawab Qasim 
Ali Khan, deposed and expelled by the English from the 
province (in Dec. last), visited the Emperor (Februmry 
1764) and bought his support and that of his wazir in a 
war for the recovery of his own, by paying ' them 10 and 
17 lakhs respectively. The invasion of Bihar that 
followed and which the helpless Emperor’s apologists 
truly ascribed to the greed of Shuja, ended in the waziFs 
crashing defeat at Buxar (23 October 1764) and finally 

^ Nur, 59-CO. Ghulam Ali, ii. 145-167. Jbrat 112-116. 
Jmad-ii?^-sadat^ 87-91 (imp.) Muna Lai, 54-00, 
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at Kora (3 May, 1765)^ and the complete prostration 
of Oudh at the feet of the English. The derelict 
Emperor, who had been insulted bj Shuja before the 
battle of Buxar and abandoned after it, took shelter 
with the English and was honourably lodged by them 
in Allahabad fort, which they took in his name on 
11 'February, Benares and Chunar having been 
previously occupied.* 

Lord Clive returned to India on 3rd May and 
speedily marched up country, meeting the penitent 
Shuja at Benares (2 Aug.) and the grateful Emperor 
at Allahabad (9 Aug.) He concluded formal treaties 
with both. By the Treaty of Allahabad, dated 
16th August, the English restored to Shuja-ud-daulah 
all his dominions with the exception of Chunar (which 
was retained by the English), the districts of Kora and 
jilJahabad (which were ceded to the Emperor), and the 
xamindari of Benares including Grhazipur (which was 
reserved to the family of Rajah Balwant Singh, 
under English protection, though legally subordinate 
to the JNawab of Oudh.) Shuja agreed to pay 
fifty lakhs to the English to cover the expenses 

^ Shuja’s Bihar campaign (1764) and English advance to 
Allahabad (1765) GPCl L (best), Broome (compilation, but well- 
written), Siyar, CMiar Qulmr^ (Ihulam Ali, ii., IhraL The beat 
account of the battle of Buxar, a contemporary ms. in the 
India Office, London, printed by Oldham, in Journal, B, 0* 
B. Soci^y 1925. Treaties of Aug. of Trmim S 

Engagemmk (London 1812), pp. 43-54 ; Broome, Appendix Ifii— 
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of the recent war, and to bind himself with the 
English in an alliance of mutual armed support. 
After the battle of Buxar the English general had 
promised to give the Emperor all the territories of the 
fugitive Shuja. But he was now given only the districts 
of Kora and Allahabad, with an estimated revenue of 
28 lakhs a year, and assured of the Bengal tribute 
of 26 lakhs per annum (from which two lakhs were 
reserved in writing for Mirza Kajaf Khan,) An English 
force was^to be posted at Allahabad for the protection 
of the Emperor as long as necessary. In return for 
these the Emperor, by a farnian signed on 12th August 
(with an addition on the 19th), confirmed the English 
East India Company in all the possessions they held 
in his territories, and also granted them the diivani 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (the last subah now com- 
prising the Midnapur district only.) This grant meant 
that the English were legally empowered to take all 
the revenue proceeds of these three subahs, after 
deducting 26 lakhs for the Emperor, the expenses of 
the administration of Bengal and the maintenaiioe of 
the Nawab family of Murshidabad (50 lakha), and the 
cost of the military defence of these provinces. 

The result of it all was that the JBmperor became an 
English pensioner, and Shuja a protected British vassal 
in effect, though disguised under the tiUe of an equal 
and independent ally, who had afterwards to reduce 
his army and secure English approval in appointing 
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his ministers; but merely as instances of the purity 
of his friendship with the English. In July 1766; 
Lord Clive held a ^^Congress"'" at Chapra (in 
north Bihar); which was attended by Shuja-iid-- 
daulah in person and the evoys of the Emperor; the 
Jat Kajah and the Kuhela chiefs. Here a treaty was 
entered into by them for mutual defence against any 
Maratha aggression. The Emperor; who had conferred 
the wazirship of the empire (as distinct from the 
subahdari of Oudh) upon his son on being abandoned 
by Shuja at the end of 1764; now under pressure from 
Clive restored the Chancellorship to Shuja. [ CPC. il 
1044.] 

§ 10. Whj/ Shah Alam was eager to go to Delhi. 

Now began for Shah Alam a long period of settled 
and comfortable residence (1765-1771) at Allahabad. 
He was a sovereign without a capital or any hand in 
the administration no doubt; but he was also saved 
from starvation and guarded from attack; thanks to the 
English. Of this uneventful period in his life a 
detailed account would be out of place in our history. 
But it was impossible for him to cease hankering for 
a return to Delhi; as a visible symbol of his full 
sovereignty. This natural desire had been recognised 
by the English who had promised as early as 26 May 
1761 to escort him to Delhi with their forces. This 
promise had been repeated year after year; and even 
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by Lord Clive in 1765 ; it still stood at the end of 
1767 ; but it was never fulfilled ; at one time the war 
with Haidar Ali absorbed all the English forces, in 
other years the pledge was to be honoured “after the 
rains/’* At last Shah Alam became convinced that 
these rains would never end, for the English persisted 
in advising him, through their devoted instrument at 
his Court, Munir-ud-daulah, that it would be a danger 
and loss to him to leave the security of Allahabad and 
venture on to Delhi. Munir-ud^daulah^s success in 
keeping his English patrons pleased and securing the 
regular payment of the Emperor^s pension enabled his 
policy to triumph in the council of the royal exile. 
The pro-Delhi party, led by Hisam-ud-daulah, would 
probably never have gained the upper hand there but 
for the utter break-down of Najib^s health and spirits, 
which forced him to resign the guardianship of the 
Delhi palace and the royal family within it, when faced 
with the irrepressible and ever-increasing Sikh forces. 
As early as October 1765, Najib had asked the Emperor 
to come personally to Delhi, and now in February 1768 
he definitely tendered his resignation. This develop- 
ment threw Shah Alam into the greatest perplexity : 
who would guard his mother and Heir in that city after 
the withdrawal of Najib ? And, if he recalled all his 
family from Delhi, the' Sikhs, who were now officially 
masters of Sarhind and practically supreme over 


GPa h 1186, 2688. ii. 660. in. B99. 
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Hariana and the upper Doab^ would take unopposed 
possession of the capital, and it would be impossible 
for Shah Alam to recover it from their strong hands. 
The holder of the capital was naturally in the position 
of a king-maker. What was there to prevent the Sikh 
lords of Delhi from crowning a puppet from among the 
swarm of beggarly vagrant Shahzadas, and under cover 
of his legal authority conquering the empire for 
themselves 

The question of the Emperor^s residence in Delhi 
thus became a live issue from 1768 onwards. Just at 
this time the Indian world at last became convinced 
that Ahmad Shah Abdali would not come to India again, 
and all hopes and fears from that quarter definitely 
ceased. Now was the time for all loyal vassals to unite 
and restore their suzerain to his capital. A Maratha agent 
suggested (in Nov. 1767, SPD. xxix. 192) the project of 
such action by the English, the Peshwa, the Rajput 
Rajahs and the Euhelas in concert (but despite probable 
Jat opposition). The Jat power ceased to count in 
North Indian politics after the death of Jawahir Singh 
in July 1768. The last ray of the hope of getting armed 

* GPO, i. 2735,2785 A, iL 1101, 846, 847. Jassa Singh, tho Sikh 
sardar, had invited the Emperor (Jan. 2768) to come to Delhi, 
‘‘assuring him that the whole empire would be again united and 
restored to him,” Shah Alam had replied that he could not 
take that action unless the whole body of Sikh sardars formed a 
^dhig confederacy to escort him and sent a written pledge to 
efct. (ii 849,) 
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aid from the English in the journey to Delhi flickered 
and died out in the course of the next year. And the 
Emperor looked out for new friends to help him in 
carrying out his hearths desire. The Ruhelas were 
eliminated as openly hostile to his house. Shuja, 
nominally the first minister of the Crown, when called 
upon to support his master, evaded compliance as long 
as he could, and finally (in 1771) compounded for his 
abstention from personal participation in the march on 
Delhi by contributing to its expenses. For his tools the 
Emperor, therefore, had none but the Marathas to turn 
to. 


§ 11. Shah Alam inahea an agreement imth the 
Marathm to escort him to Delhi, 17 7 L 

They had come to the north once more in full force, 
under an accredited plenipotentiary of the Peshwa (Ram- 
chandra Q-anesh) and great sardars like Sindhia and 
Holkar, at the beginning of 1770. They had first 
humbled the Jat and set about restoring their autlxority 
in the Doab and the country near Delhi. [Ck 22 § 12- 
14.] Najiks death a few months later (30 Oct. 1770) 
forced the EmperoPs hands \ now or never must he make 
effective arrangements for holding Delhi, as Najib^s 
successor was too young and inexperienced to make any 
stand against the Sikhs. So, on 27th December Shah 
Alam sent Saifuddin Md. Khan to negotiate with the 
Maratha sardars then in the Doab for an alliance to 
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restore Mm to Ms capital. The envoy entered the 
masterless city on 7th February 1771; opened the Delhi 
Gate (which had been closed in fear of the Maratha and 
Gujar bands then out on the east bank); reassured the 
oitii&enS; and from the Jami^ Masjid proclaimed the 
authority of Shah Alam. 

Two days later (9 th Feb. 1771); early in the morning' 
the Marathas bombarded Delhi from four sideS; so that 
the Asad Burj of the fort was demolished. There was 
none to resist; and at noon the capital opened peace 
parleys. At sunset the smaller gate of the fort was 
opened. Next day Bala Rao entered the fort by 
capitulation; established his own control; and posted his 
guards at the gates. Saifuddin; who had not expected the 
Maratha appropriation of the capital, went oflF to complain 
to the Maratha chiefs ; so also did Shaikh Qasim; the 
imperial qiladar. On the 15th Yaqub Ali held a long 
private talk with Ramchandra Ganesh. The following 
terms were agreed upon : (i) The Marathas were to 

be paid 40 lakhs of Rupees and assigned Mirat and 
seven other mahals. (ii) The Emperor would cede the 
districts of Karra (Jahanabad) and Kora to the MarathaS;. 
or in default give them equivalent territory near Delhi, 
(iii) The Marathas undertook to escort the Emperor" 
to Delhi in two months, (iv) The Emperor would pay 
ten lakhs (out of the forty) in twenty dayS; on receiving 
which they would restore Delhi fort to his agent, 
and then he would come, (v) After arriving at Delhi; 
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Shah Alam would grant them 1 5 lakhs worth of mahals^ 
thus leaving a balance of 15 lakhs which was to be 
cleared in seven months. To a memorandum containing 
these terms the Heir affixed his seal on behalf of the 
Emperor. [SPD. xxix. 89.] The terms were ratified by 
Shah Alam from Allahabad and all the Maratha 
sardars were presented (on 22 March) to the Heir and 
given khilats. A part payment made^ Delhi fort 
was handed back to Saifuddin by the Maratha troops^ 
who vacated it (2 August.) \DC. CPC, iii. 717.] 

§ 12. Shah Alain marches from Allahabcul to 
Delhi, 1771. 

In the meantime, the Emperor had advanced from 
Allahabad (13 April) to Sarai Alamchand (20 miles to 
the west.) Here he halted for 19 days, planning his 
march on Delhi and waiting to be joined by Shuja. At 
the first talk of leaving the British protection, civilised 
comforts and regular income so long enjoyed by his 
family and entourage at Allahabad for the privations, 
danger and poverty of Delhi, a universal lamentation 
broke out in the exiled Court and among its dependants. 
But the Emperor, led by Hisam-ud-^daulah, held firmly 
to his purpose, Munir-ud-daulah having entirely lost 
his bold on his master. As a last chance, the miserable 
courtiers clung to the hope that when Shuja came, his 
voice would overbear that of Hisam and the march 
on Delhi would be abandoned. But Shuja did not 
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object ; he supplied 12 lakhs ia easily besides carriages^ 
tents and other necessary articles^ and thus secured 
excuse from personal attendance in the campaign. 
He detached a body of 10^000 horse and foot of his 
own to attend the Emperor. 

Leaving Sarai Alamchand on 2nd May;, Shah Alam 
marched by way of Shujaetpur and Kora to Jajmau 
(23 May)^ where Shuja who had borne him company so 
long took leave for his own province (3 June.) Then^ by 
way of Cawnpur the imperial camp reached Bithur^ where 
General Sir Robert Barker refused to proceed any 
further;, bade formal farewell to the Emperor on 28 June^ 
and came back with his two English battalions to 
Cawnpur and Benares. So^ also did Munir-ud-daulah^ 
who had persistently opposed this undertaking. The 
Emperor continued his progress to Qanauj and then to 
the neighbourhood of Farrukhabad, whose Nawab^ Ahmad 
Elian Bangash, had died on 17 A{)ri]. An imperial 
demand was made for escheating all his property to the 
State, but the late Nawab^s man of business Bakhshi 
Fakhruddaulah replied to it by gathering a large force of 
Euhelas from the neighbourhood and preparing for war. 
The helpless Emperor appealed io Mahadji Sindhia, who 
approached with a vast army, the report of which cowed 
Fakhruddaulah and he agreed to pay six lakhs (two lakhs 
i on condMon of Ahmad^s son Mmaaffar Jang being 

recognised as Nawab of Farrukhabad and confirmed in 
mm tatheFs estates. This success achieved, the Etnperor 
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moved ou to ISfabiganj^ 19 miles south- west of Farrakha- 
bad^ and there encamped for the rains. 

Three months later, Saifuddin Muhammad and other 
officers came from Delhi fort and interviewed the 
Emperor on 15th November, at Nabiganj, and Mahadji 
Sindhia did the same on the 18tL The royal progress 
to the capital was resumed shortly after, and the Court 
reached Surajpur (15 m, n, w. of Sikandrabad) on New 
YeaFs Day, 1772. The Empress Mother, the Crown 
Prince and other princes came out of Delhi to Gharroli 
(4| miles south-east of Shahdara) and welcomed the 
Emperor in advance (3rd January.) Accompanied by 
them, he rode into his capital at a quarter past eight on 
Monday, the sixth of January, and entered the j)alace 
fort by the Delhi Darwaza. The day on which the 
monarches exile ended happened to be exactly the 
close of the Muslim month of fasting and tihe eve of 
the Id rejoicings.* 


* DO, and CFG, iii 693-810 (best.) Jhrat 196-281. G. Ali, 
ii. 267-282. Muna Lai 109-120. Siijar^ iii. 84-B5 (meagre.) 
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P. 2S, L 20, for 10 June read o, 10 June. 

39—2, „ Musa „ Musavi 

47—19, „ chapter 22 „ chapter 23. 

71—27, „ Maler Kot „ Maler Ko tla. 

7^ add to footnote, GJmidrachud Daftar, i. 49. 

„ 1. 2, add at hegimiing § 10. 

206, add to footnote, Chandra, Daft, i. 137. 

227, „ Khar^, i. pp. 32-34. 

243, I 20, for Narwar read Pauri. 

247, add to 2nd footnote, Pahari stands for Pauri, 

20 m. n. w, of Shivapuri (Sipri) in Gwalior 
State. 

249. add to footnote, Pura^id, Daft, i. 387. 

252, L 28, for at Agra read near Mathura. 

253, add to footnote, Chandra Daft. i. 51 

256, „ Peace terms in Bhau’s letter 

of 16 Sep. Purand Daft, i. 389 (best.) 

263, 1. 10, addj Purand Daft, i. 389. 

270, add to footnote, „ 391. 

299, L 25, add „ 391. 


311, 


114 

331, 

351, 

354, 

360 , 




add to footnote, Kashiraj states that AtaiKh^s 
own contingent of 2,000 Durrani horse was 
joined fey ‘%eariy 10,000 irregulars in greed 
of booty, and. . . they marched forty hos in 
one day” to effect the surprise. 
add to footnote, Purand, Daft, i. 392. 
in plan, shade 25 half black, 
add to footmie, Purand Daft, i. 417, 425. 

« » „ 397, 417. 

n V fr 393 — 426 (primary.) 

4^ a ^ Joshi add and another written on 14 Nov. 
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Times (London). — Sir Jadunath Sarkar has under- 
taken a duty of real importance. His wide scholarship^ 
his deep knowledge^ his independent judgment^ 
admirably fit him for the task ; and his first volume 
(1739 — 1754) shows that the work when completed^ 
will provide valuable information till now inaccessible 
to the English reader nowhere else will he find a more 
authoritative estimate^ or more poignant detail^ of the 
state of the country before the rise of the English 
Power. (17 May, 1934.) 

Thnes of India (Bombay) — Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
approaches his task in the scientific and impartial spirit 
which characterizes all his work , . . The learned author 
claims to have synthesized for the first time the Persian, 
Marathi, French, English, Hindi, Rajasthani and Sanskrit 
sources. Students of Maratha history will particularly 
welcome the valuable and original chapters [3 and 4] 
on the Maratha incursions into Bengal, replete with 
new material bearing upon a hitherto little-known 
chapter of Maratha history. Indeed, one of the most 
valuable features of this scholarly and erudite work is 
the light which it throws upon the Marathas in Northern 
India : Sir Jadunath SarkaPs additions to our know- 
ledge in this field of investigation form a valuable 
commentary on the Maratha accounts of these events. 
(10 Feb. 1933.) 

Modern Review (January, 1933)— That Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar is fully qualified to write the history of any 
period of the Mughal Empire in India does not require 
to be pointed out afiresk In two volumes, of which 
the work under notice is the first, he has attempted to 
tell 'the story of the fall of the Mughal Empire from 
the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739 to the British 
conquest of Delhi and keepership of the puppet but 
still legitimate Padishah in 1803, and his attempt has 
been entirely successful. The work is written in a 
simple and attractive style, and the interest of the story^ 
is throup'hout sustained. f 



HISTORY OF AURANGZIB 

Sarkar^s History of Aurangub is based mainly on 
original contemporary Persian Marathi and European 
sonrms, viz,, the Mnghal State-papers, daily bulletins 
of the Mugbp,! Court, the records of impartial 
non-offieial writers (such as two Persian memoirs by 
contemporary Hindu writers), the letters of Aurangzib, 
his father, brothers, sons, grandsons, officers and vassal 
kings, and other makers of Indian history, revenue 
returns, &c. The fourth volume gives a new and 
mdhentic history of the Maratha lings Shivaji db 
Skamhhuji hitherto imknoivn, i 

Oii\iQ letters of Aurang lib and his contemporaries, J 

more than 5,000 are in the author’s possession. He has | 

also used the Marathi bakhars and historical papers, the 
Assamese chronicles [Buranjis) and the French and 
Portuguese archives. 

H Beveridge. — Jadtmath Sarkar may be called Primus { 
in Indis as the user of Persian authorities for the history ■ 

of India. He might also be styled the Bengali Gibbon,- 
It is pleasant to think that England and its Government ^ 
have had some share in producing such a man of wide 
knowledge and untiring industry as Jadunath.--- All bis 
volumes are good, and reflect the highest credit on their 
author . , , The account of Aurangzib in the 3rd and 4th 
volumes is exceptionally good. (History, 1922). 

Journal Asiatique.—Ce xviie siecle mongol nous est 
oonnu par les temoignages de voyageurs europeens : mais 
les sources persanes et les documents de la chaoeeUerie 
imperiale n’ ayaient pas ete utilises dans une etude d’ 
aisemble. C’est le grand merite de Tauteur d’ avoir 
paflemm^t recherche et mis a contribution toutes les 
Informations persanes et indienneS'-et de nous donner 
une ntaation viyante et fldele. (1922), . ; 

' ' ■ ' 'i 

Vincent A. Smith. — You are doing first class work T I 

repeat with all sincerity that I have lie highest opinion of I 

your learning, impartiality and critical ability, I trust tihat : " 
you may be long spared to confeir^e your good work of '4 
givujg honest history. J 


Awarded the Gold Medal of the Bombay Branchy 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

SHIVAJI AND HIS TIMES 

A new and fully detailed critical study of Shivaji^s 
life and character based on an exhaustiv|, use of all the 
available original materials — Persian, Marathi, Hindi, 
Dutch and English — most of which were unknown to 
Grant Duff. 

It is the most comprehensive and correct narrative of 
the rise of the Marathas with minute details and exact 
dates. The complex interaction of Deccan politics has 
been clearly shown by references to the history of the 
Muslim Powers there in the 17th century. 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION 

Second edition, rewritten and 2| times the size of the 
first edition, 272 pages, Rs. 3. 

In its present form the book supplies a complete 
treatise on the administrative system and constitution 
of the Mughal Empire, its theory and practice, its 
principles and aims, its effect on the people, and takes a 
philosophical survey of the achievements of the Mughal 
Empire, the causes of its downfall, and its influence 
upon the country. 

CHAITANYA 

Chaitanya, (1485-1533), the greatest saint of Bengal, 
caused 2 L complete moral revolution in Eastern India 
by preaching the Creed of bhakti or devotion to God as 
incarnate in Krishna, His, faith ccaquered Bengal, 
Orissa and Assam, and also established: its stronghold in 
several other places, notably Brindahan. 

C. F. Andrews—Of surpassing value. . .^ives the dearest 
picture of the Saini^ and his teaching, and is fail of intense 
human interest from hegiming to end... The picture 
drawn of the Saint is one of extraordinary beauty : a truly 
human figure comes before us and attracts our own love, 
even as it attracted the love of his first disciples. (Modem 
EeimWj Oct. 1913). 


Studies in Aurangzib's Reign 

18 Essays, 306 Pages, Rs. 2-8. 

Asiatic Quarterly Eeview.— A series of essays on 
Aurangzib and his times of the most entertaining' 
description. ^ 

Indian An1iq[uary.— All the^ essays are brightly written 
and sewal contain information not hitherto available in 
English, 

G-. Ferrand. — Comme les precedents, ces derniers volumes 
sont pleins d’ informations puisees a des sources orientales 
inedites : et c’est ce qui donne une valeur particuliere aux 
travaux de M. Sarkar. Ecrits dans un anglais clair et 
agreable, ces volumes fourniront aux historiens europeens 
la documentation qui leur manquait sur cette periode de la 
domination mongole dans Flnde. (J. A.) 

India through the Ages 

Ee. 1-8 

Times. '“*An exmUe)it little compendium of the history 
of India' -under 5 main headings. Each of these is 
considered as a ^eat culture-movement- -His closing estimate 
is ihcmghtfiil and valuable. 

J. R, A. S.““Gives an interesting and clearly written 
review of the successive factors which have contributed to 
ihe composite development of the India of the present day. 

Sir E, A. Gait. — A wonderfully dear bird'^s-eye view of 
a vast subject. 

A Short History of Aurangzib 

511 pp* Rs. 5 

J, R, A. S. — The narrative is clear and orderly, the 
characterization of individuals is excellent, and** -there is 
Etie that eouLd be spared. The book can be recommended 
with confidence to any readers who have not time to study 
the anthor^s larl'er work, that well-known classic, The Mdcrry 
ef in 5 Vols. , 

Published by B. 0. Sarkar of M, C. Barkar & Sons, Ld., Calcutta 
Printer : M. C. Das, 

PuABABt Pbess, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
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